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SERMON   I 

PmXACBED  BEFORE 

THE  HONOURABLE  MILITARY  COMPANY  AT  ST. 
CLEMENTS  DANES,  JULY  25,  1673. 


Efhes.  vi.  11. 
Pui  on  therefore  the  whole  armour  of  God, 

J.  HAT  which  giveth  us  the  advantage  of  brutes, 
and  ranketh  us  in  a  foim  of  beings  above  them,  is 
the  rational  and  immortal  spirits  we  carry  about 
with  us:  as  for  our  bodies,  they  are  but  clods  of 
earth  steeped  in  phlegm,  and  kneaded  into  human 
shapes,  and  do  derive  their  pedigree  from  the  same 
principles  with  ffies  and  scare  bees,  and  the  most 
contemptible  animals :  but  our  souls  are  of  a  pure 
alloy,  and  by  their  nature  are  allied  to  angels,  and 
do  border  upon  God  himself;  and  it  is  by  the  title 
of  these  rational  natures  that  we  are  now  superior 
to  beasts,  and  hope  hereafter  to  be  equal  with  an- 
gels :  and  yet,  besotted  creatures  that  we  are,  how 
do  we  prefer  our  bodies  before  our  souls,  employing 
all  our  cares  in  providing  for  and  pampering  of  our 
flesh,  as  if  our  reason  were  given  us  for  no  other  end 
but  to  be  cook  and  tailor  to  our  bodies,  to  study 
sauces  and  fashions  for  them;  whilst  our  immortal 
spirits  pine  and  famish,  and,  like  forlorn  things,  are 
wholly  abandoned  by  us  to  wretchedness  and  miseiy. 
That  it  is  so,  is  apparent  by  too  many  woful  in- 
stances.    The  poor  labourer,  that  sweateth  and  toil- 
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eth  all  day  for  his  body,  thinketh  much  at  night  to 
bestow  upon  his  soul  a  prayer  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
long:  the  tradesman,  that  thinks  no  industry  tpo 
much  to  make  a  fair  and  ample  provision  for  his 
body,  grudgeth  to  expend  a  few  good  thoughts  and 
endeavours  in  the  purchase  of  an  eternal  inheritance 
for  his  soul :  the  soldier,  that  shuts  up  his  body  in 
ribs  of  iron  and  coats  of  mail,  to  secure  it  from  the 
sword  and  bullets  of  his  enemies,  exposeth  his  soul 
unarmed  to  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Devil;  and 
though  his  understanding  hath  as  much  need  of 
knowledge,  as  his  head  hath  of  an  heknet ;  his  will 
as  much  need  of  justice,  as  his  breast  of  a  buckler ; 
his  affections  as  much  need  of  fortitude  and  tem- 
perance, as  his  legs  and  hands  have  of  greaves  and 
gauntlets;  yet  he  ventures  them  all  naked  amongst 
a  thousand  enemies ;  as  if  his  little  toe  or  finger  were 
more  dear  and  precious  to  him  than  his  immortal 
soul.  But  if  we  would  be  good  soldiers  and  good  men 
too,  we  must  arm  ourselves  within  as  well  as  with- 
out ;  and  as  we  harness  our  bodies  in  iron,  so  must 
we  put  on  upon  our  soiils  the  whole  armour  of  God : 
and  this  is  the  counsel  of  the  apostle  in  the  text 
which  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  my  ensuing 
discourse;  Put  on  therefore  the  whole  armour  of 
God.  By  the  whole  armour  of  Grod  here,  we  are  to 
understand  the  Christian  religion ;  that  is,  the  doc- 
trine and  duties  of  Christianity ;  as  you  may  see  at 
large,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  verse  of 
this  chapter,  where  the  apostle  instance  in  the  parti- 
cular parts  of  which  this  whole  armour  consisteth. 
The  first  is  the  girdle  of  truth,  that  is,  the  doctrine 
ef  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  all  heathen  errors  and 
heretical  insinuations ;  the  second  is,  the  breastplate 
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of  righteousness,  that  is,  sincere  and  faithful  obedi- 
ence unto  Christ ;  the  third  is,  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  that  is,  the  practice  of  Christian  cha- 
rity and  peaceableness ;  the  fourth  is,  the  shield  of 
faith,  that  is,  the  belief  of  the.  promises  and  threats 
of  the  gospel ;  the  fifth  is,  the  helmet,  that  is,  the 
hope  of  salvation ;  the  sixth  is,  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  last  is, 
prayer  and  watchfulness.  These  are  the  several 
parts  of  this  divine  armour :  in  which  you  see  are 
reckoned  both  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christi- 
anity. By  the  putting  on  of  these  therefore,  nothing 
else  can  be  meant,  but  only  our  hearty  belief  of  the 
doctrines,  and  our  sincere  practice  of  the  duties  of 
Christian  religion :  for  to  this  sense  the  phrase  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  when 
the  apostle  exhorteth  us  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  in  Rom.  xiii.  14.  it  is  plain  he  meaneth  no- 
thing else  but  believing  in  Christ  and  obeying  him. 
And  so  also  when  in  Ephes.  iv.  22,  24.  he  exhorteth 
them  to  put  qffthe  old  man,  and  put  on  the  newy  he 
meaneth  nothing  else,  but  that  they  should  forsake 
their  heathen  superstitions  and  idolatrous  unclean- 
nesses,  and  conform  all  their  actions  to  the  new  rule 
of  Christian  purity. 

In  the  words  thus  explained,  you  have,  first,  some- 
thing implied ;  which  is,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  armour  of  defence  unto  the  souls  of  men. 

Secondly,  something  expressed,  that  if  we  mean  it 
should  arm  and  defend  us,  we  must  believe  and  prac- 
tise it. 

First,  That  the  Christian  religion  is  armour  of  de- 
fence unto  the  souls  of  men ;  that  is,  it  is  of  the  same 
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use  to  men's  souls,  as  armour  is  to  their  bodies :  for 
as  the  end  of  armour  is  to  defend  men's  bodies,  and 
secure  them  against  the  weapons  of  their  enemies ; 
so  the  great  end  and  design  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  to  defend  men's  souls  from  whatsoever  is  hurtful 
and  injurious  to  them.  Now  there  are  but  two  sorts  of 
evils  in  the  world,  both  which  are  injurious  to  the 
souls  of  men.  The  first  is  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
second  is  the  evil  of  misery ;  and  against  both  these 
Christianity  doth  strongly  arm  us. 

First,  for  the  evil  of  sin,  which  upon  several  ac- 
counts is  injurious  to  men's  souls:  it  overthroweth 
the  order  and  economy  of  their  natures,  enslaving 
their  reasons  to  their  passions  and  appetites;  as  it 
discomposeth  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds,  by  in- 
spiring them  with  wild  and  inconsistent  passions; 
and  it  disturbeth  the  peace  of  their  consciences,  by 
suggesting  black  thoughts  and  horrible  reflections  to 
them:  these  and  several  other  ways  is  vice  inju- 
rious to  our  souls.  And  therefore  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  arm  us  against  this  great  evil,  to  se- 
cure and  defend  us  against  all  the  weapons  of  un- 
righteousness. Hence  the  apostle  teUeth  us,  that 
the  grace  qf  God^  that  is,  the  gospel,  was  revealed 
from  heaven  for  this  very  end,  to  teach  us  to  deny 
all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lust^  and  to  live  soberly ^ 
and  righteously^  and  godly  in  this  present  worlds 
Titus  ii.  11, 12.  And  St.  John  teUeth  us,  ihstjor  this 
purpose  the  Son  qf  Crod  was  manifested,  that  he 
nUght  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devils  1  John  iii.  8. 
This  was  the  errand  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the 
world,  and  the  design  of  that  incomparable  religion 
he  taught,  to  destroy  the  works  qf  the  Devil:  and 
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indeed  if  we  consider  what  an  effectual  course  Chris- 
tianity taketh  to  defend  us  against  sin,  we  must  confess 
it  to  be  the  most  excellent  armour  in  the  world :  for, 
1.  First,  It  restraineth  us  from  it  by  the  purest 
laws.  The  laws  of  Christian  religion  have  made  so 
great  a  gulf  between  our  sins,  and  separated  us 
from  them  by  such  an  infinite  distance,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  come  at  us,  or  for  us  to  go  to 
them,  whilst  we  persevere  in  our  obedience  to  them : 
for  they  do  not  only  forbid  us  that  which  is  really 
evil,  but  do  also  command  us  to  abstain  from  all  ap- 
pearances of  evil,  and  do  remove  us  so  far  out  of  the 
territories  of  sin,  that  they  will  not  permit  us  to  ap- 
proach the  borders  of  it :  and  lest  we  might  unhap- 
pily go  farther  than  we  should,  they  forbid  us  to  go 
as  &r  as  we  may,  and  will  not  allow  us  so  much  as 
to  come  within  the  skirts  and  suburbs  of  iniquity. 
For  in  moral  actions  the  distance  is  frequently  so 
small  between  the  utmost  of  what  is  lawful  and  the 
nearmost  of  what  is  sinful,  that  there  are  very  few 
men  in  the  world  can  set  a  rule  to  themselves.  Hi- 
therto may  I  go,  and  no  farther ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out any  inMlible  guide  to  point  out  to  them  the  just 
and  particular  limits  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  men  can 
hardly  be  secure,  whilst  they  dwell  upon  the  frontiers 
and  neighbourhood  of  sin ;  and  therefore  the  gospel 
commands  us  at  least  to  endeavour  to  keep  at  dis^ 
tance  from  sinning,  and  not  come  near  the  pitch,  lest 
we  be  defiled  by  it.  Neither  doth  it  only  restrain  us 
from  outward  acts,  but  also  from  inward  inclinations 
to  evil :  we  must  be  so  far  from  murdering  our  bro- 
ther, that  we  must  not  hate  or  wish  ill  to  him ;  so 
£Eir  from  practising  rapine  and  oppression,  that  we 
must  not  so  much  as  covet  our  neighbour's  posses- 
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sions ;  so  far  from  acting  adulteiy,  that  we  must  not 
look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her.  Thus  the  laws 
of  our  religion,  you  see,  do  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
sin,  and  choke  the  very  springs  from  whence  those 
bitter  streams  derive ;  and  do  not,  like  other  laws, 
merely  restrain  our  outward  practice,  but  also  lay 
reins  upon  our  desires,  and  extend  their  empire  to 
freebom  thoughts.  In  this  respect  therefore  Chris- 
tianity doth  most  effectuaUy  arm  us  against  sin,  as  it 
restraineth  us  from  it  by  the  purest  laws  that  ever 
were. 

Secondly,  By  dissuading  us  from  it  with  the  most 
prevailing  arguments.  There  is  no  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  but  is  a  copious  topic  of  motives  to 
virtue :  and  if  men  would  but  take  the  pains  to  ex- 
tract fi^m  each  their  proper  and  just  inferences,  and 
to  ponder  those  great  obligations  to  gratitude  and 
duty  which  the  several  articles  of  their  religion  do 
devolve  upon  them,  Christianity  must  necessarily  do 
wonders  in  the  world,  and  work  strange  alterations 
in  the  lives  and  manners  of  Christians :  for  there  is 
no  stone  that  it  leaveth  unturned,  nothing  within  us 
that  is  capable  of  persuasion  but  it  addresseth  to.  To 
win  upon  our  hope,  it  proposeth  to  us  a  happiness  so 
extensive,  that  we  can  neither  desire  nor  imagine 
beyond  it ;  a  happiness  that  is  equal  to  the  utmost 
capacities  of  our  natures,  and  parallel  to  the  longest 
duration  of  our  beings ;  that  hath  not  the  least  tang  of 
misery  in  it,  no  bitter  farewell  nor  appendant  sting 
to  it ;  but  is  all  quintessence  composed  of  the  purest 
extracts  of  joy  and  pleasure.  What  greater  motive 
can  be  urged  to  dissuade  us  from  sinning,  than  the 
hope  of  such  a  happiness  as  doth  so  infinitely  out- 
bid all  that  vice  can  proffer  us,  and  is  weighty 
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enough  to  preponderate  all  its  temptations,  though 
all  the  world  were  in  the  counterbalance  ?  But  if  we 
are  so  wedded  to  our  lusts,  that  po  hope  of  advan- 
tage will  disengage  us  from  them,  Christianity  thun- 
ders against  them  all  the  dreadful  threats  that  are 
capable  of  scaring  us  into  sober  purposes:  it  de- 
nounceth  unquenchable  fire  and  eternal  vengeance 
against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men ; 
and  alarms  our  fears  with  all  the  inconceivable  hor- 
rors that  an  everlasting  hell  menaceth.  And  that  this 
may  not  scare  us  only  from  open  profaneness  into 
dose  and  secret  hypocrisy,  it  assureth  us,  that  there 
will  be  a  day  of  fearful  account,  and  wherein  all 
that  we  acted  behind  the  curtain  shall  be  brought 
into  public  view  upon  an  open  theatre^  and  proclaim- 
ed to  all  the  world  by  the  trumpet  of  God  and  the 
voice  of  an  archangeL  And  that  we  may  be  assured 
that  these  terrors  of  the  Lord  are  not  mere  bugs  and 
scarecrows,  it  giveth  us  a  fearful  example  of  6od*s 
severity  against  sin  in  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
his  own  Son ;  wherein  he  hath  proclaimed  himself 
an  implacable  enemy  to  vice,  in .  that  he  would  not 
pardon  it  without  the  blood  of  the  most  beloved  dar- 
ling of  his  souL    And  certainly  he  that,  after  this  as- 
surance of  Grod's  severity  against  sin,  can  darg^to  be 
wicked,  is  a  most  valiant  and  courageous  sinner :  and 
if,  after  he  hath  confronted  the  tribunal  of  Grod,  and 
outfaced  the  flames  of  hell,  he  can  laugh  at  this  fear- 
ful example  of  divine  severity,  he  is  fit  for  a  reserve 
or  a  forlorn  hope,  and  may  boldly  venture  to  be  wick- 
ed through  all  the  terrors  in  the  world.    But  if  men 
should  be  so  senselessly  wicked,  as  not  to  be  per- 
suaded either  by  hope  or  fear,  yet  perhaps  ingenuity 
may  prevail ;  which  that  it  may,  Christianity  presseth 
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118  with  the  mest  endearing  motiyes  in  the  worid :  it 
sets  before  us  the  infinite  obligations  which  God  hath 
laid  upon  us,  in  bestowing  upon  us  our  beings,  in 
surrounding  us  with  his  careful  providence,  but 
above  all,  in  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  lis ;  and  to  in- 
fer this  last,  it  representeth  our  most  kind  and  mer- 
dfiil  Redeemer  groaning  under  the  cruelty  of  our  sins ; 
it  bringeth  forth  his  bloody  garments,  as  Anthony 
did  those  of  the  murdered  Ceesar,  and  spreadeth  them 
before  our  eyes,  and  in  the  most  passionate  manner 
aocuseth  our  sins  for  being  his  assassins  and  murder- 
ers :  and  can  we  find  in  our  hearts  to  hug  his  execu- 
tioners, to  harbour  the  traitors  that  slew  our  friend, 
our  friend  that  loved  us  a  thousand  times  better  than 
we  love  ourselves  ?  Surely,  if  we  should,  we  should 
deserve  to  be  branded  for  the  most  disingenuous  and 
most  ill-natured  persons  in  the  world :  for  it  is  im- 
Jx)ssilde  that  any  kindness  should  oblige  us,  if  we 
l^d  in  our  hearts  to  be  wicked,  in  sfnte  of  all  the 
love  of  God,  and  all  the  Wounds  and  Uood  of  our 
Redeemer.  Thus  you  see  with  what  powerftd  ail- 
ments Christianity  doth  arm  us  against  sin. 

Thirdly,  It  lurmeth  us  against  it  with  the  most 
powerful  grace  and  assistance.  Christianity  is  ani- 
mated with  a  divine  Spirit,  that  hath  all  along  en- 
livened and  actuated  it,  and  rendered  it  in  all  ages 
so  successful  and  victorious :  it  was  by  virtue  of  this 
divine  Spirit  that  it  triumphed,  in  its  very  infancy, 
over  all  the  power  and  malice  of  the  worid,  that,  like 
the  palm-tree,  it  grew  by  depression,  and  conquered 
in  the  midst  of  flatties ;  insomuch  that  within  less 
than  an  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  it 
had  made  successful  inroads  into  the  remotest  king- 
doms, and  captivated  a  great  part  of  mankind  into 
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the  belief  and  obedience  of  it ;  and  though  it  found 
the  minds  of  men  prepossessed  with  a  contrary  reli- 
gion,  and  consequently  had  mighty  prejudices  to 
combat  before  it  could  come  to  lay  siege  to  their 
reason ;  yet  it  charged  like  a  thunderbolt  through 
all  these  obstacles;  and  with  its  spiritual  artillery 
battered  down  all  opposition  before  it,  and  wrought 
such  strange  alterations  in  the  world,  that  the  world 
scarce  knew  herself,  and  stood  admiring  at  her  own 
change :  she  saw  the  thronged  temples  of  the  hea- 
thens unfirequented,  the  adored  gods  derided,  the  ce- 
lebrated oracles  ceased,  the  wise  philosophers  puz- 
zled, the  enraged  magistrates  disheartened  by  the 
imsaccessfulness  of  their  own  cruelties,  and  all  this 
done  by  a  few  despicable  and  illiterate  fishermen. 
And  yet  all  this  had  not  been  so  strange,  had  it  won 
men  only  to  an  opinion  or  a  faction  :  for  such  chaff 
will  soonest  catch  small  birds,  a  giddy  and  a  hair- 
brained  multitude :  but  the  wonder  of 'it  was,  that 
Christianity  converted  men  from  foUy  and  vice  to  a 
sublime  pitch  of  virtue  and  substantial  goodness ; 
and  of  vicious,*  debauched,  and  dissolute,  made  them 
sober  and  temperate  and  righteous ;  which  is  so  clear 
an  evidence  of  that  extraordinary  power  and  efficacy 
that  accompanied  it,  that  the  heathens  attributed  its 
successes  to  the  power  of  magic,  as  St.  Austin  hath 
observed,  concluding  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to 
conquer  through  so  many  difficulties  without  the  as^ 
sistance  of  some  mighty  and  powerful  spirit :  and 
though  it  doth  not  now  convert  men  so  miraculously 
as  it  did  at  first,  but  proceedeth  in  more  rational  and 
human  methods,  by  joining  in  with  our  understand- 
ings, and  leading  us  forward  by  reason  and  sobriety, 
by  instructing  our  faculties  in  the  right  perception 
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of  things,  and  by  discovering  a  fuller  evidence  and 
stronger  connection  of  truths ;  so  that  whatsoever 
assistance  it  now  affordeth  us,  it  worketh  in  the 
same  way  and  after  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
all  performed  by  the  strength  of  our  own  reasotf ; 
yet  still  there  are  mighty  assistances  accompanying 
all  its  ministrations,  and  it  is  enlivened  with  a  di- 
vine power  and  efficacy :  for  still  those  promises  are 
in  force,  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given ;  and,  He 
will  give  his  Spirit  to  every  one  that  asketh :  so 
that  Grod's  grace  is  wanting  to  none,  but  to  those 
that  are  wanting  to  themselves :  for  if  we  will  be 
so  ingenuous  as  to  do  what  we  can,  God  will  be  so 
gracious  as  to  help  us  to  do  what  we  cannot.  If 
therefore  we  do  not  do  aU,  it  is  our  own  fault,  since 
we  may  do  all  through  Christ,  who  will  strengthen 
us,  if  we  do  what  we  can.  What  therefore  may  we 
not  do,  who  are  thus  armed  with  divine  assistance  ? 
What  sins  ^are  there  so  strong  that  we  may  not 
mortify  ?  What  passions  so  violent  that  we  may  not 
tame  ?  What  habits  so  inveterate  that  we  may  not 
vanquish,  who  are  thus  backed  and  aided  with  aux- 
iliaries from  above  ?  And  thus  you  see  what  impene- 
trable armour  the  Christian  religion  is  against  all 
the  darts  and  weapons  of  sin,  and  how  able  it  is  to 
render  us  shot-proof  and  invulnerable  against  all  its 
temptations. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed,  which 
is  to  shew  you  that  Christianity  is  armour  of  proof 
against  the  evil  of  misery,  that  is,  against  aU  those 
cares  and  fears,  those  griefs  and  sorrows,  vexations 
and  anxieties,  wherewith  we  are  here  encompassed 
on  every  side :  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  can  give  so  much  ease  unto  the  minds  of  men. 
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and  fortify  them  so  impregnably  against  the  miseries 
of  the  world,  as  true  religion.  Hence  is  that  of  our 
Saviour,  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  wUl  refresh  you,  Matth.  xi.  28. 
that  is.  All  you  that  are  tired  out  with  the  crosses 
and  troubles  of  this  miserable  world,  do  but  become 
my  disciples,  believe  my  doctrine,  and  obey  my  com- 
mands, and  1  will  give  ease  and  refreshment  to  your 
minds.  And  in  the  following  verse  he  teUeth  us, 
that  by  taking  his  yoke,  that  is,  his  religion  upon 
us,  we  shall  find  rest  for  our  souls :  and  of  necessity 
his  yoke  must  mightily  contribute  to  the  arming  of 
souls  against  the  troubles  of  the  world  upon  these 
following  accounts. 

1.  First,  In  that  it  naturally  inspireth  us  with 
true  courage  and  magnanimity.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  valiant  and  heroic  as  a  true  Christian 
spirit :  for  its  courage  is  composed  of  the  best  metal 
in  the  World,  of  patience  and  temperance,  of  con- 
stancy and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God ;  all  which 
mingled  together  do  beget  in  the  soul  an  invincible 
firmness  and  staidness  of  mind  against  all  dangerous 
and  dolorous  accidents  whatsoever.  For  what  acci- 
dent can  daunt  a  soul  that  is  weaned  by  temperance 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  hardened  by 
patience  against  the  pain  and  displeasures  of  it ;  that 
hath  so  subdued  her  passions,  as  to  be  always  pre- 
sent to  herself,  and  constant  to  her  own  reason ;  and 
having  resigned  up  all  to  the  conduct  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, receiveth  every  accident  as  a  token  of  love, 
and  giveth  a  hearty  welcome  to  whatsoever  befalleth 
her?  Such  a  soul  as  this  standeth  firm  as  a  rock, 
outbraving  all  the  storms  of  fortune,  making  its  en- 
vious waves  retire  in  empty  foam  and  insignificant 
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passion.  But  wheresoever  these  brave  qualities  are 
wanting,  it  is  impossible  a  man  should  be  truly  cou- 
rageous: for  intemperance,  impatience,  and  diffi- 
dence will  let  in  every  trouble  that  assaults  us,  to 
spoil  and  ravage  us  at  pleasure,  and  expose  all  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  minds  to  the  mercy  of 
every  trifle ;  so  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  abide 
the  shock  of  any  cross  accident  that  encountereth 
us,  but,  like  cowardly  poltrons,  shall  lie  down  van- 
quished at  the  feet  of  every  trouble  that  befalleth 
us.  And  there  is  no  greater  sign  of  cowardice  and 
weakness  of  spirit,  than  an  aptness  to  be  discom- 
posed with  trifles :  for  as  sick  persons  are  offended 
at  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  freshness  of  the  air, 
which  administer  pleasure  and  recreation  to  those 
that  are  in  health,  even  so  persons  of  weak  and  pu- 
sillanimous spirits  are  easily  offended ;  their  minds 
are  so  tender  and  effeminate,  that  they  cannot  bear 
the  least  air  of  trouble  without  disturbance ;  and 
what  would  be  a  diversion  to  a  courageous  soul 
grieveth  and  incommodeth  them.  But  when  we  are 
once  arrived  to  a  due  pitch  of  patience,  temperance, 
and  confidence  in  God,  all  the  troubles  of  the  world 
will  be  but  like  fleabites  to  a  sleeping  lion ;  and  we 
sbBSl  no  more  be  concerned  with  these  little  crosses 
and  mischances,  than  the  moon  is  with  the  yelping 
of  those  whiffling  curs  that  bark  at  her  from  below. 
For  true  Christian  courage  is  the  most  heroic  of  all 
other:  for  courage  is  merely  brutal,  consisting  in 
heats  and  ferments  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  in  which 
gamecocks  and  mastives  outvie  the  greatest  heroes 
in  the  world.  But  the  courage  of  a  Christian  is  truly 
rational  and  manly,  founded  in  religion  and  true 
{Hrinciples  of  reason,  and  so  is  a  thousand  times  more 
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manageable  and  usefnl,  than  that  which  ariseth  only 
out  of  temper  and  complexion :  for  this  sort  of  cou- 
rage is  headstrong  and  unruly,  and,  like  an  hot- 
mettled  horse,  doth  oftentimes  run  away  with  the 
rider,  and  instead  of  securing  us  from,  carries  us 
headlong  into  mischief:  but  true  Christian  courage 
is  gentle  and  obsequious  to  the  commands  of  reason, 
and  upon  that  account  is  far  more  useful  in  our  ex- 
tremities, and  is  more  applicable  to  our  necessities. 
Since  therefore  Christianity  inspireth  us  with  such 
an  excellent  courage  as  this,  it  cannot  but  render  us 
invincible,  and  effectually  shield  us  against  all  the 
blows  pf  fortune. 

Secondly,  It  armeth  us  against  the  miseries  of  the 
world,  by  reconciling  us  unto  Grod.  It  is  impossible 
a  man  should  be  free  from  trouble  and  anxiety  of 
mind  whilst  he  is  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  God :  for 
there  is  grafted  within  our  very  natures  such  a  na- 
tural  awe  and  dread  of  a  divine  power,  as  doth  ne- 
cessarily alarm  all  that  fear  and  horror  that  is  within 
us,  whensoever  we  knowingly  provoke  that  power 
we  so  much  dread  and  tremble  at ;  and  our  con- 
science being  thus  in  a  tumult  and  uproar  will  give 
a  sting  to  aU  our  miseries,  and  render  all  our  dan- 
gers more  terrible  and  amazing;  it  will  represent 
every  cross  accident  to  us  as  a  messenger  of  Good's 
vengeance,  and  every  little  danger  as  an  approach- 
ing storm  from  heaven :  and  then  how  must  every 
danger  aflfright,  and  every  misery  oppress  us,  that 
comes  with  a  commission  from  that  Almighty  venge- 
ance which  we  so  naturally  dread  and  tremble  at ! 
How  can  we  but  sink,  even  under  our  crosses,  when 
we  think  what  a  load  of  wrath  there  is  in  them  f 
How   can   we   but  quake  at   our  dangers,  when 
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we  look  upon  them  as  so  many  thunderbolts,  which 
omnipotent  fury  is  hurling  at  our  head!  The 
thought  of  this  will  imbitter  all  our  miseries,  and 
make  the  most  trifling  dangers  to  look  stem  and 
terrible.  Hence  is  that  of  the  Wise  Man,  The  wick^ 
ed  flee  when  no  man  pursueth ;  hut  the  righteous 
are  hold  as  a  lion.  For  though  no  man  pursueth 
them,  yet  their  own  consciences,  like  restless  furies, 
haunt  them  whither  ever  they  go ;  and  this  makes 
them  flee  before  a  shadow,  and  when  none  pursueth 
them  they  run  away  from  themselves.  Thus  whilst 
we  are  in  hostility  against  Grod,  we  lie  open  to  all 
weathers,  and  our  own  consciences  do  betray  us  to 
the  fury  of  all  those  troubles  and  dangers  that  sur- 
round us.  But  the  great  end  of  Christian  religion 
is  to  reconcile  us  unto  Grod :  in  order  to  which,  it 
both  proposeth  a  peace  to  us,  and  the  terms  and  ar- 
ticles upon  which  it  is  to  be  obtained ;  which  terms 
when  we  have  performed,  the  quarrel  presently  end- 
eth  in  a  mutual  confederacy ;  and  of  enemies,  we  be- 
come the  friends  and  favourites  of  God :  upon  which 
there  foUoweth  a  jubilee  of  joy  and  peace  within ; 
the  conscience  smileth  and  groweth  calm  as  the 
ocean  when  the  wind  is  laid :  and  now,  if  troubles 
befiEdl  us,  if  dangers  encounter  us,  it  is  all  but  like 
the  rattling  of  hail  upon  the  tiles  of  a 'music-house, 
which  with  aU  their  clattering  and  noise  will  not  be 
aUe  to  disturb  the  harmony  within.  Fcnt  a  quiet 
conscience  wiU  be  a  paradise  in  a  wilderness,  a  haven 
in  the  midst  of  storms ;  it  will  make  a  man  fearless 
in  danger,  joyful  in  tribulation,  and  enaUe  him  to 
sing  with  a  UuHm  at  his  breast ;  and  when  troubles 
and  crosses  surround  him  on  every  8ide»  that  will  be 
a  sanctuary  to  him  whereunto  he  may  retire,  and  be 
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merry  in  spite  of  fortune.  Thus,  by  reconciling  us 
unto  Grod,  the  Christian  religion  armeth  us  against 
aH  the  miseries  in  the  world. 

Thirdly,  It  doth  it  also  by  assuring  us  of  that  spe- 
cial care  and  regard  which  the  divine  providence 
hath  of  us  and  our  affairs.  Christianity  assureth  us, 
that  aU  things  shaU  work  together  for  the  good  of 
them  that  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments ; 
that  even  their  afflictions  shaU  prosper  them,  and  all 
the  cross  winds  conspire  to  blow  them  to  the  right 
port:  and  what  greater  security  can  a  man  de- 
sire, than  to  have  all  his  affairs  managed  by  a  pro- 
vidence that  is  infinitely  wise,  and  knoweth  what 
is  best  for  us ;  infinitely  kind,  and  willeth  what  he 
knoweth  best;  and  infinitely  powerful,  and  doth 
what  it  willeth  ?  This  is  the  utmost  that  any  modest 
or  reasonable  man  can  desire  for  his  security ;  and 
he  that  firmly  believeth  this  must  necessarily  be 
happy,  whatsoever  befalleth  him:  for  whatsoever 
happeneth  he  taketh  as  a  favour,  because  it  cometh 
from  the  hand  of  that  wise  and  merciful  providence, 
which  he  is  well  assured  doth  both  know  and  do 
that  which  is  best  for  him.  And  is  it  not  a  thousand 
times  better  that  our  affairs  should  be  managed  as 
God  thinketh  fit,  who  is  so  much  wiser  than  we,  and 
loveth  us  far  better  than  we  do  ourselves,  than  that 
they  should  always  jump  with  our  childish  hopes, 
and  keep  pace  with  our  extravagant  fancies  ?  And 
if  the  government  of  aU  events  that  befall  us  were 
put  into  our  own  hands,  would  it  not  be  our  wisdom 
and  our  interest  to  resign  it  back  into  God's  hands 
again,  who,  as  we  must  needs  acknowledge,  can 
carve  a  thousand  times  better  for  us  than  we  for 
ourselves  ?  Why  then  should  we  be  troubled  that 
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our  affairs  sometimes  run  counter  to  our  humours 
and  fancies  ?  Did  we  understand  the  reason  of  Grod's 
dealings,  and  see  what  he  seeth,  and  know  what  he 
knoweth,  we  should  praise  him  on  our  bended  knees 
for  those  crosses  which  are  now  the  innocent  causes 
of  our  repinings  against  him.  This  therefore  in 
reason  ought  to  satisfy  us,  that  we  are  under  the 
protection  of  a  most  wise  and  gracious  Providence ; 
and  that  if  afflictions  do  befall  us,  they  are  but  rods 
in  the  hands  of  our  Benefactor,  and  tokens  of  love 
from  a  reconciled  Father.  For  what  reason  can  we 
have  either  to  fear  or  complain,  when  we  know  our- 
selves sheltered  within  the  bosom  of  that  Providence, 
in  which  all  the  divine  attributes,  like  so  many 
guardian  angels,  do  pitch  their  tents  about  us. 
Within  this  blessed  ark,  if  we  please,  we  may  live 
securely,  whilst  all  the  floods  of  misery  do  swell  and 
rove  about  us ;  here  we  may  sing  requiems  in  the 
loudest  thunders,  and  sleep  securely  in  the  midst  of 
storms :  for  what  should  we  be  afraid  of,  when  we 
have  Omniscience  for  our  pilot.  Omnipotence  for  our 
convoy,  and  all-sufficient  Goodness  for  our  purveyor 
and  caterer  ?  By  the  help  of  this  one  consideration  a 
man  may  bid  defiance  to  misery,  and  stand  impreg- 
nable  against  all  the  batteries  of  the  world. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  Christianity  armeth  us  against 
the  evil  of  misery,  by  assuring  us  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality :  and  verily,  were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  this, 
man  were  of  all  creatures  the  most  miserable.  Far 
his  very  reason,  by  which  he  is  capable  of  a  larger 
happiness,  doth  most  commonly  in  this  life  prove 
an  instrument  of  grief  and  vexation  to  him.  And 
as  for  the  beasts,  they  are  as  sensible  of  sensual  plea- 
sures as  we ;  they  relish  their  morsels  with  as  great 
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a  gusty  and  enjoy  their  delights  with  as  quick  a 
sense,  as  the  greatest  epicures  in  the  world.  Besides 
which,  their  harmony  is  not  mingled  with  the  sad 
discords  of  a  wounded  conscience,  which  often  inter- 
rupts our  mirth,  and  puts  a  sting  to  all  our  pleasures: 
and  as  for  troubles,  the  beasts  only  feel  them  whilst 
they  are  present,  and  are  not  alarmed  with  fear  at 
the  approach  of  them,  nor  vexed  with  despair  in  the 
preaeaoe  of  them,  nor  wracked  with  fruitless  cares  of 
rmnoTing  them;  to  all  which  inconveniendes  our 
reason  exposeth  us.  So  that  were  it  not  for  the 
hope  of  a  future  happiness,  man,  that  is  the  top  of 
this  lower  creation,  would  be  the  most  miserable 
part  of  it ;  and  we  should  have  reason  to  envy  the 
happiness  of  the  pretty  birds,  that  sit  merrily  sing- 
ing on  the  trees ;  and  to  wish  that  we  could  change 
conditions  with  the  fishes,  that  sport  and  play  in  the 
silver  streams,  devoid  of  all  those  griefs  and  sorrows, 
cares  and  anxieties,  with  which  we  are  wracked  and 
tortured  every  moment.  The  only  thing  therefore 
that  maketh  our  life  desirable,  and  giveth  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  nonentity,  is  this,  that  how  mean  soever 
our  condition  is  here,  yet  we  are  bom  to  higher  hopes, 
and  are  now  but  candidates  for  an  immortal  prefer- 
ment :  and  of  this  the  Christian  religion  giveth  us 
the  most  certain  assurance,  even  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  dead.  By  this  it  is  that  we  are 
begotten  into  a  lively  hope  of  an  eternal  inheritance, 
as  tiie  apostle  tells  us,  1  Peter  i.  8.  And  indeed  this 
is  a  proof  of  the  immortal  state  beyond  all  other  ar- 
guments, whether  moral  or  physical:  for  had  not 
this  .doctrine  of  immortality  been  true,  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  God  of  truth  would  have  sealed 
and  confirmed  it,  as  he  did,  by  raising  the  author  ol 
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it  firom  the  dead ;  sinee  in  so  dding  he  must  hare 
been  gailty  of  cheating  the  world,  a&d  aeoondii^  the 
most  rank  imposture ;  than  which  we  cannot  fi>rm  a 
conceit  more  Mack,  or  incongruous  to  the  nature  o{ 
God.  Wherefore  now  Hfb  and  immortalitj  are  as 
dear  and  evident  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  dead,  of  which  we  have  as  full  assurance  as  we 

f 

can  possibly  have  of  anj  matter  of  fact  in  the  world : 
iPor  the  eyewitnesses  of  it  confirmed  their  testknony 
with  their  blood,  which  is  the  highest  pledge  that  a 
man  can  give  of  his  honesty ;  and  there  is  no  credit 
to  be  given  to  men,  if  they  may  not  be  believed  upon 
this  security.  Thus  Christianity,  you  see,  hath  founds 
ed  our  hopes  of  immortal  happiness  upon  the  surest 
foundations  in  the  world;  wliich  hope  is  suftcient 
to  raise  any  considermg  man  above  the  reach  of  mU 
Bery.  For  would  we  but  keep  our  thoughts  within 
those  higher  and  untroubled  regions,  we  should  be 
able  to  look  down  upon  these  little  aflbirs,  about 
which  poor  mortals  scramble,  with  as  much  contempt 
and  scorn  as  we  do  upon  the  toils  and  labours  of  a 
little  work!  of  ants  about  a  molehill ;  who  are  not 
altc^ther  so  ricKculous,  because  they  do  not  divide 
tbek*  molehill  into  little  emjnres,  nor  defraud  and 
murder,  nor  be  fisilse  and  treacherous  to  one  another, 
for  the  greater  share ;  nor  were  they  ever  so  extra- 
vagant as  to  march  out  in  armies  to  kill  their  ne^h- 
bouriBg  ants^  so  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the 
next  Imndful  of  a  turf.  But  he  whose  hope  hal^ 
mounted  him  to  heaven,  can  from  thence  look  down 
aild  'sigfa,  and  smile  at  til  these  fooleries,  and  sttght 
and  undervalue  whatsoever  sensnri  men,  poor  souls, 
do  fear,  or  hope,  or  long  for,  or  pursue :  for  he  hath 
such  a  glory  within  the  prospect  of  his  foith  and 
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hope^  as  doth  at  erne  glimpse  foil  aU.the  glory  of  the 
world,  and  unsting  aU  its  mifieries.  The  sight  of 
tliat  flowery  Canaan  of  rest  and  pleasure  that  lieth 
before  him,  encourageth  him  to  march  on  with  joy 
and  alacrity  through  this  howling  desert  of  sorrow 
and  misery,  and  maketh  the  wildemesis  to  seem  a 
paradise  to  him ;  and  at  worst,  all  the  ill  usage  that 
lie  meets  with  here  will  but  make  earth  more  loath** 
some  now,  and  hearen  more  welcome  to  him  hereafter. 
When  therefore  he  is  tossed  in  this  tempestumis 
sea,  he  considereth  with  himself,  that  a  few  leagues 
finther  lieth  that  blessed  port,  where  he  shall  be 
crowned  as  soon  as  he  is  landed ;  and  opndudes,  that 
when  he  is  gotten  safe  on  shore,  he  shall  then  look 
bade  with  {Measure  and  delight  upon  those  threat- 
ening waves  he  now  encountereth,  and  for  eVer  Uess 
the  storms  and  winds  that  drave  him  thither ;  and  so 
lesohreth  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  9tfffering%  qf  this 
present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
jaif9  that  shall  be  revealed,  Rom.  viii.  18.  And  thus 
yoo  see  what  incomparable  armour  the  Christian  te^ 
^ffcfa  is,  both  against  sin  and  misery.  But  yet  we 
most  not  think  it  will  defend  us,  if  we  only  keep  it 
by  lis  to  look  oo.  There  never  was  any  soldier  so 
focriish,  as  to  think  himself  secure  in  a  battle,  because 
be  hath  excellent  armour  at  facone,  locked  up  in  his 
cheM  or  doset ;  and  yet  so  besotted  are  many  men,  as 
to  expect  defence  and  security  from  their  religion,  be* 
caPBse  they  are  baptised  Christians^  and  have  a  scheme 
of  Christianity  in  their  Bibles :  as  if  religion  were  no- 
tbmg  but  a  diarm  or  amulet,  which  being  hung  about 
their  necks  must  immediately  disenchant  them  of 
all  their  maladies.  But  be  not  mistaken ;  if  ever 
you  mean  this  armour  of  QoA  should  do  you  good, 
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jou  must  put  it  on,  you  must  transcribe  its  doctrines 
into  your  belief,  and  its  duties  into  your  practice ; 
which  is  the  second  thing  I  proposed  to  discourse  of, 
that  if  we  would  have  Christianity  armour  of  defence 
unto  us,  we  must  put  it  on,  that  is,  we  must  belicTe 
and  obey  it :  for  unless  we  believe  the  doctrines  €i 
Christianity,  how  can  they  defend  us  either  from  sin 
or  misery?  for  our  holy  religion  doth  not  work  ma- 
gically upon  men,  nor  make  them  invulnerable,  as 
the  witch  did  Achilles,  merely  by  charms  and  en- 
chantments ;  but  it^proceeds  by  rational  and  account- 
able methods,  and  fortifieth  our  minds  by  reason  and 
arguments.  But  no  proposals  of  reason  can  work 
upon  the  minds  of  men  that  do  not  believe  them :  and 
though  the  things  proposed  be  never  so  true  in  them- 
selves, yet  unless  we  assent  to  the  truth  of  them,  we 
shall  be  no  more  concerned  in  them,  than  if  they  were 
the  grossest  fictions.  For  no  man  will  be  moved  by 
those  things  in  which  he  thinketh  he  hath  no  interest : 
but  in  pure  falsehoods  we  can  have  none;  because  they 
are  pure  nonentities.  To  what  purpose  therefore  is  it 
that  Christianity  hath  armed  us  against  sin  with  the 
strongest  motives  in  the  world,  if  we  do  not  believe 
them  ?  All  the  glories  it  proposeth  will  signify  no  more 
to  us,  than  the  promise  of  a  fair  inheritance  in  Utopia ; 
land  we  shall  be  no  more  concerned  in  all  the  terrors 
it  denouncetb)  than  if  we  were  only  threatened  with 
an  invasion  from  the  world  in  the  moon :  and  what 
tiiough  Christianity  fortifies  us  against  misery  with 
arguments  strong  enough  to  create  comfort  in  hell ; 
yet  if  we  give  no  credit  to  them,  they  will  be  as  far 
'from  comforting  us  as  the  festival  dreams  of  a  starv- 
ing man  are  from  satisfying  his  hunger.  If  there- 
fi>re  we  intend  that  religion  should  secure  us,  either 
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irom  rin  or  misery,  we  mast  embrace  its  proposals 
with  a  heartj  and  lively  faith ;  and  as  we  must  believe 
it,  so  we  must  practise  it ;  else  it  will  be  as.insignifi- 
cant  to  us  as  the  dreams  of  the  Alcoran.  For  the  way 
of  Christian  religion  is,  not  to  hale  and  drag  men  out  of 
the  arms  of  their  lusts  by  force  and  irresistible  power; 
but  by  arguments  to  solicit  them  to  the  practice  of 
those  duties  it  enjoineth,  and  by  that  to  wean  them 
from  their  vicious  inclination.  For  our  religion  walks 
in  the  methods  of  our  nature,  and  carries  us  on  by 
d^rees  from  acts  to  habits  of  goodness.  And  in  this 
method  it  is  that  the  divine  grace,  which  accompa- 
nies Christianity,  doth  work  its  effects  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  not  by  the  instantaneous  infusion  of 
virtuous  habits  into  their  wills,  but  by  making  ef- 
fectual addresses  to  their  reason  and  consciences,  to 
persuade  them  to  thwart  their  vicious  inclinations, 
by  practising  those  virtues  that  are  contrary  to 
them  :  and  so  it  goeth  on,  moving  us  to  a  continued 
repetition  of  those  virtuous  acts,  until  all  our  evil 
habits  are  gone  out,  and  expired  into  the  contrary 
habits  of  virtue  and  goodness.  For  the  grace  of 
God  is  like  a  graft  put  into  a  stock  of  another  na- 
ture ;  it  makes  use  of  the  faculties  and  juice  of  the 
stock,  but  by  degrees  converts  all  into  its  own  na- 
ture :  and  therefore  we  usually  see,  that  when  a  man 
hath  been  wicked,  the  beginnings  of  his  reformation 
proceed  not  from  habit  and  inclination,  but  from 
fear  and  terror ;  and  whilst  he  doth  obey  Qod,  ht 
would  rebel,  if  he  dared ;  but  persevering  in  his  obe- 
dience, he  groweth  more  habituated  to  it,  and  so  by 
decrees  it  becomes  his  nature.  *  This  therefore  being 
the  ordinary  method  of  Christianity,  to  carry  us  on 
by  repeated  acts  to  permanent  habits  of  virtue,  our 
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obedience  to  ito  commandfi  i$  indispensably  neces^aryt 
if  we  expect  it  should  either  rescue  or  secure  us 
from  sin :  for  no  man  is  secure  from  sin,  until  he  is 
habitually  virtuous ;  which  state,  without  a  miracle, 
no  man  can  arrive  to,  but  through  intermediate  acts 
of  obedience.    And  as  without  the  practice  of  its 
duties,  Christianity  cannot  arm  us  against  sin,  so 
neither  can  it  against  misery:  for  all  those  gra- 
cious promises  and  comfortable  proposals,  by  which 
our  religion  arms  us  against  the  misery  of  this  world, 
are  suspended  upon  the  condition  of  our  obedience 
to  its  laws ;  and  whilst  this  is  wanting,  there  is  not 
one  word  of  comfort  for  us  in  all  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel ;  there  is  no  promise  in  it  will  open  a  door 
of  hope  to  shelter  us  from  the  storms  of  trouUe ; 
but  all  its  dreadful  threats  will  be  perpetually^  thun- 
dering out  their  terrors  upon  us :  so  that  if  we  are 
resolved  to  be  wicked,  we  can  never  expect  comfort 
from  Christianity :  for  it  hath  set  up  a  flaming  sword 
to  chase  all  wickedness  out  of  the  paradise  of  its 
joys.    So  that  we  may  as  soon  suck  balsam  out  of  a 
scorpion's  sting,  or  gather  nectar  from  a  nest  of 
wasps,  as  joy  or  comfort  from  the  Christian  religion, 
whilst  we  persevere  in  our  wickedness.     Thus  you 
see  how  necessary  it  is,  that  we  should  believe  the 
doctrines  and  practise  the  duties  of  Christianity,  if 
ever  we  mean  that  it  should  arm  and  defend  us. 
To  close  up  all  therefore,  as  you  hope  to  be  the 
better  for  your  religion,  to  be  defended  by  it  either 
from  sin  or  misery,  do  not  content  yourselves  any 
longer  either  with  the  empty  name  di  Christians  or 
the  formal  profession  of  Christianity,  but  endeavour 
seriously  to  work  your  minds  into  such  an  effectual 
bdief  of  it,  as  may  throughly  mould  you  into  an 
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bearty  compliance  with  ito  duties.    For  whidi  end 
let  me  Jpersuade  you  to  shalce  olBT  all  that  prejudice 
i^gainst  reli^n  which  lewd  and  vicious  prin^les 
may  have  infused  into  your  understandings,  and  to 
consider  seriously  with  yourselves  whether  it  be  not 
a  thousand  times  more  for  your  interest  that  reli- 
gion should  be  no  imposture,  than  that  you  should 
enjoy  your  lusts ;  and  whether  all  those  comforts 
that  rdigion  administers  in  this  life,  and  all  those 
hopes  it  giveth  of  a  glorious  immcHlality  in  the  li& 
to  come,  be  not  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the 
short  and  fulsome  pleasure  of  a  few  paltry  vices : 
and  sure,  if  you  are  wise^  when  you  have  throughly 
considered  this,  you  will  heartily  wish  that  Chris- 
tianity were  true,  though  you  should  not  be  able  to 
believe  it  so.   But  if  when  you  have  quitted  all  your 
prejudice,   you  wiU  but  impartially  survey  those 
many  and  mighty  evidences  upon  which  this  excel- 
lent rdiigion  is  founded,  you  will  soon  find  all  that 
infidelity  which  now  hovers  over  your  understand- 
ings vanish  and  fly  away  like  shadows  before  the 
sun ;  and  your  minds  being  once  persuaded  into  an 
hearty  belief  of  its  truth  and  divinity,  you  cannot 
imagine  what  force  you  will  find  in  all  its  motives 
and  arguments.  Then  wiU  its  promises  tempt  you  a 
thousand  times  more  than  all  the  lures  and  blandish- 
ments of  vice ;  and  its  threats  wiU  overpower  you 
with  such  an  awful  dread,  that  nothing  in  the  world 
will  be  so  terrible  as  sin ;  and  you  will  find  more  life 
in  one  word  of  religion,  than  in  all  the  address  and 
rhetoric  of  vice :  then  you  will  no  longer  complain 
of  the  difficulties  of  religion,  nor  be  startled  at  the 
steep  ascents  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  for  your  faith 
will  every  moment  supply  you  with  new  strength 
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atid  vigour  to  carry  you  through  all  the  weary  stages 
of  your  duties  :  and  having  thus  put  on  Christianity 
by  faith  and  obedience,  you  will  find  yourselves  in- 
stantly inspired  by  it  with  such  an  invincible  cou- 
rage, as  will  enable  you  to  conquer  all  the  malice, 
and  triumph  over  all  the  miseries  of  the  world.  For 
now  we  shall  be  masters  of  our  own  fortunes,  and 
we  need  no  longer  be  tenants  at  will  to  the  chances 
and  accidents  of  the  world,  but  have  all  our  happi- 
ness in  our  own  hands ;  and  may  choose  whether  we 
will  be  miserable :  for  whilst  we  keep  peace  with 
God  and  our  own  consciences,  and  do  not  through 
our  own  wilful  folly  forfeit  the  blessed  hope  of  im- 
mortality, it  is  not  all  the  power  and  malice  in  the 
worid  can  threaten  our  ruin,  or  shake  the  foundation 
of  our  happiness :  and  therefore,  as  we  would  be  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter,  let  us  put  an  the  whole 
armour  of  God^  and  sincerely  submit  our  faith  to 
the  doctrines,  and  our  practice  to  the  laws  of  Chris- 
tianity. Then  may  we  bid  defiance  to  all  misery, 
and  march  triumphantly  through  heaven  to  heaven, 
and  pass  through  one  paradise  into  another :  and  our 
religion  having  armed  us  against  all  the  troubles  of 
this  life,  shall  in  the  end  crown  us  with  the  joys  of 
the  life  to  come. 
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PRBACHED   BSPOBS 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND 
COURT  OF  ALDERMEN  AT  GUnj)-HALL  CHAFEL, 

NOVEMBER  5,  1673. 


LuKjs  ix.  56. 

For  the  Son  qf  man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives ^  but  to 

save  them. 

XT  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  hath 
conquered  the  world,  and  triumphed  over  all  that  op- 
posed it,  without  any  other  weapon  but  its  own  vic- 
torious beauty  and  reasonableness.  Had  it  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  mouths  of  cannon,  or  marched  like 
Paracelsus  his  demon  upon  the  pummel  of  his  sword, 
it  had  been  rivalled  by  sundry  successful  impostures, 
and  the  Alcoran  itsdf  would  have  compared  victo- 
ries with  it :  but  in  this  it  hath  the  preeminence  of 
all  the  religions  that  ever  were,  that  it  achieved  its 
conquest  without  scrip  or  sword,  without  the  aid  of 
worldly  force  or  policy ;  that  by  its  own  native  light 
it  vanquished  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the 
world,  and  by  pure  dint  of  reason  subdued  men's 
minds  to  its  empire.  For  it  was  not  by  racks  and  tor- 
tures that  it  converted  infidels  and  convinced  here^ 
tics,  but  by  reason  and  miracles ;  and  till  it  began 
to  be  sophisticated  with  temporal  interests  and  de- 
signs, it  taught  its  followers  only  to  endure,  but  not 
to  inflict  persecutions :  for  this  was  their  language  in 
the  purer  ages,  Non  est  religionis,  cogere  relu 
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gionemj  qtue  suscipi  debet  sponte,  non  vi,  as  Ter- 
tuUian  expresses  it ;  **  Religion  presseth  no  man  to 
^*  her  service,  and  disdains  to  have  any  followers  but 
"  volunteers."  But  when  once  its  followers  began  to 
bend  it  to  their  interest,  and  make  it  the  solicitor  of 
their  temporal  designs,  and  to  break  into  parties,  and 
embark  their  own  reputation  in  the  success  of  those 
disputable  opinions  that  distinguished  them;  then, 
according  as  they  had  the  luck  to  succeed  in  their 
disputes,  and  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  they  began 
to  solicit  and  arm  the  temporal  power  against  their 
adversaries:  in  which  bad  practice  they  imitated 
those  whom  in  all  other  things  they  did  condemn ; 
namely,  the  Arians^  the  Circumcellians,  and  Donsr 
tists,  who  were  the  first  Christians  that  either  per- 
suaded or  practised  persecution :  and  yet  fw  a  long 
while  so  abhorrent  it  was  from  the  temper  of  Chris- 
tians, that  Ursatus  and  Ithrius,  two  otherwise  catho- 
lic bishops,  for  persuading  Maximus  to  destroy  the 
PrisdUianists,  were  branded  by  their  brethren  with 
on  infamous  character,  and  sharply  reproved  by  the 
good  bishop  of  Trevers;  who  plainly  tells  them, 
(Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  lib.  p.  15S.)  Satis,  superque  sf{ffU 
cere,  ut  episcopaU  sententia  Jueretico  judicati  eccle^ 
sits  peUerentur:  novum  est  et  inauditum  hi^fas, 
ut  causam  ecdesia  Judex  secuK  judicaret :  **  It  is 
^*  sufficient  that  heretics  be  banished  the  church  as 
^  outlaws  from  the  communion  of  Christians :  but 
^  it  is  a  new  and  unheard-of  wickedness,  that  a  cause 
^  of  rel^ion  should  be  judged  and  punished  at  a  se- 
*^  cular  tribunal  :*"  and  yet  this  was  above  three  hun^ 
dred  and  seventy  years  after  Christ  But  as  the- 
church's  fi>rtunes  grew  worse,  and  some  of  her  fa^ 
then  worst  of  all;  ap  persecution  and  tyranny  pi^ 
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vailed  in  ChriBtendom,  till  at  last  it  was  baptized  into 
the  name  of  zeal,  and  enthroned  among  the  graces  of 
rdtlgion.   For  if  we  look  into  the  history  c^  the  Ro- 
man church,  we  shall  find  persecution  first  preached 
from  the  infallible  chair ;  the  popes  whereof  grow- 
ing great  and  proud^  and  impatient  of  contradiction, 
began  first  to  murmur  against  the  toleration  of  the 
Novatians;  which  being  a  great  eyesore  to  those 
haughty  prelates,  as  soon  as  they  had  gotten  power 
into  their  hands,  they  rooted  them  out  by  force  and 
violence ;  but  yet  they  had  not  so  far  abandoned  all 
their  natural  sense  of  mercy  and  goodness,  as  to  pro- 
oeed  to  bloodshed,  till  the  divine  right  of  fire  and 
fiEigot  was  invented  by  St.  Dominick,  that  rabid  and 
fiirious  incendiary,  by  whose  instigation  the  Albi- 
genses  were  wasted  by  a  dreadful  war,  and  one  hun« 
died  and  eighty  of  them  burnt  to  death,  because 
they  would  not  abjure  their  religion :  which  horrid 
butchery  was  acted  by  the  commission  of  pope  Inno- 
cent the  Third,  (Antonin.  pars  v,  tit.  19*  cap.  1.)  who 
to  encourage  it  granted  a  plenary  pardon  and  ii|* 
dulgence  to  the  executioners.  And  now,  like  Libyan 
t%ers,  having  tasted  blood,  they  thirst  insatiably  fox 
more ;  and  instead  of  pastors,  turn  butchers  to  the 
ft)ck  of  Christ,  by  their  repeated  cruelties  converting 
that  church  into  an  infamous  slaughterhouse  of  Chris* 
tians ;  and  for  these  six  hundred  years  bleeding  hath 
been  the  only  remedy  those  spiritual  mountebanks 
have  prescribed  to  cure  the  diseased  church;  and 
this  hath  been  cried  up  as  their  great  catholicon. 
Witness  the  infinite  slaughters  they  have  acted  and 
instigated  in  Italy,  Bohemiia,  the  upper  and  lower 
Germany:  witness  the  Spanish  inquisition,  where 
the  holy  fethers  confute  heretics  with  racks  and 
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gibbets:  witness  the  Parisian  massacre,  where  our 
religion  was  confuted  only  with  skeans  and  daggers : 
witness  the  Marian  days,  wherein  the  Roman  faith 
was  defended  so  gloriously  against  all  arguments 
with  only  that  dreadful  text,  Recant  or  bum.  And 
if  aU  this  be  not  enough,  witness  that  horrid  powder 
{dot,  the  prevention  of  which  we  now  commemorate; 
a  viUainy  so  foul  and  monstrous,  as  was  never  pa- 
ralleled either  in  fiction  or  history ;  and  compared 
with  which,  the  most  tragic  scenes  of  melancholy 
poets,  and  dismal  phantas(tns  of  despairing  souls, 
are  but  all  comic  tales,  subjects  of  sport  and  laugh- 
ter :  a  tragedy  so  deep  and  bloody,  that  certainly 
had  the  most  barbarous  cannibal  in  America  been 
hired  to  act  it,  the  very  thought  of  it  must  have 
startled  him  into  an  agony ;  and  he  could  not  but 
have  relented,  considering  thus  with  himself:  I  am 
now  giving  fire  to  a  train,  which  at  one  blow  will 
ruin  a  whole  kingdom ;  tear  in  pieces  its  king  and 
princes,  and  scatter  their  members  in  the  air ;  strew 
its  fields  with  the  limbs  and  quarters  of  its  slaugh- 
tered nobles  and  gentry;  fill  its  streets  with  the 
threnes  and  lamentations  of-  woful  mothers,  the 
shrieks  and  outcries  of  desolate  wives  and  children ; 
shake  its  goodly  temples  and  royal  palaces  into 
ruins,  and  in  one  moment  lay  all  its  glory  in  the 
dust.  And  yet,  O  tell  it  not  in  Gatk^  publish  it 
not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon!  all  these  cruelties 
were  designed  under  the  livery  of  the  most  merciful 
Jesus,  and  this  cannibals*  feast  of  fellow-Christians' 
blood  prepared  to  entertain  the  Father  of  mercies 
and  the  Prince  of  love ;  as  if  they,  like  the  heathen 
demons,  fed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  nidorous 
reeks  and  steams  of  human  sacrifices.     Thus  by  de- 
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grees,  you  see,  persecution  is  embodied  into  the  Ro- 
mish religion ;  and  when  heresy  is  the  disease,  ruin 
is  the  only  remedy.   A  sure  one  indeed ;  but  O  how 
heavenly  wide  of  those   mild  prescriptions  of  the 
great  Physician  of  souls!  who  being  urged  by  his 
own  disciples  to  revenge  himself  upon  a  company  of 
rude  and  obstinate  schismatics,  solemnly  professes, 
that  he  came  not  to  destroy  men'if  lives,  hut  to  saw 
them.     The  occasion  of  which  words  was  an  affront 
which  the  Samaritans  had  offered  to  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour; who   being  notorious  enemies  to  the  Jews 
that  worshipped  at  Jerusalem,  refused  to  entertain 
our  Saviour  for  one  night,  perceiving  he  was  a  Jew, 
and  so  of  a  contrary  religion  to  themselves :  upon 
which  James  and  John,  moved  with  great  indigna- 
tion to  see  their  blessed  Master  so  unworthily  treated, 
request  him,  that,  after  the  example  of  Elias,  they 
might  call  for  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  them:  but 
he  no  way  approving  their  motion,  severely  rebukes 
them  for  it ;  and  plainly  tells  them,  that  they  knew 
not  what  spirit  they  were  of.    As  much  as  if  he 
should  have  said.  If  you  will  needs  imitate  that  l^;al 
zealotick  spirit  Elias  acted  by,  whatever  you  pretend, 
you  kct  not  like  my  disciples,  whose  spirit  and  ge- 
iiius  ought  to  be  more,  tender  and  merciful;  and 
therefore,  though  these  Samaritans  are  of  a  different 
sect  and  religion,  and  will  not  embrace  me .  nor  my 
doctrine,  yet  far  be  it  from  me  to  destroy  them:  for 
thb  is  quite  contrary  both  to  my  temper  and  the 
design  of  my  coming ;  which  is  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them.     So  that  you  see  the  plain 
scope  of  the  words  is  this ;  that  to  destroy  men's 
lives  upon  the  score  of  religion  is  a  practice  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  design  of  his  religion. 
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Be£are  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  this  proposition,  I 
lAiaU  briefly  endearour  to  state  and  restrain  it  within 
its  just  boonds  and  limits ;  and  they  are  these  four. 

First,  That  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  any  reli«- 
gion  that  is  in  its  own  nature  wicked  and  immoral : 
for  if  a  man's  religion  teacheth  vice,  or  directly,  pa- 
troniseth  it,  his  vice  is  not  the  less  punishable  because 
his  religion  prompted  him  to  it.  Indeed,  if  he  keep 
his  wicked  opinion  to  himself,  it  cannot  be  punished, 
because  it  cannot  be  known  :  but  if  he  persuades 
others  to  it,  or  practises  it  himself,  it  becomes  mat- 
ter of  fiaftrt,  and  is  as  punishable  as  the  crime  is  it 
persuades  to.  For  the  great  rules  of  virtue  and  good 
life  are  so  dear  and  perspicuous,  that  a  man  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  them  without  being  faulty :  and  there- 
fore if  a  man  emlnrace  a  wicked  opinion,  and  act  or 
spread  it,  the  matter  of  fact  is  justly  punishable  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  its  malignity.  And  indeed 
if  wicked  actions  were  to  be  excused  upon  the  score 
of  conscience  or  opinion,  religion  would  be  made  a 
sanctuary  for  all  the  villainies  in  the  world:  and 
there  is  no  crime  so  monstrous,  but  would  make  a 
shift  to  shelter  itself  from  punishment  under  the  {nro- 
tection  of  conscience. 

Secondly,  and  more  particulariy.  That  the  propo- 
sition is  not  to  be  understood  of  such  opinions  as,  ei- 
ther directly  or  in  their  immediate  consequents,  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  government :  for  govern- 
ment being  indispensably  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  world,  men  ought  to  know,  that  that  can  be 
no  good  religion  which  teaches  doctrines  whose  con- 
sequents destroy  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable it  should  be  rooted  out  as  a  dangerous  pest 
and  nuisance  to  the  public  interest ;  and  the  neces- 
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ntj  of  the  thiogwiQ  justify  the  lawfiilness  of  it :  fof 
were  princes  bomid  to  tolerate  ungoveniable  prmd- 
ides,  thej  must  be  kings  no  loiter  than  they  can  get 
leave  to  reign  from  the  humour  or  conscience  of  each 
hotbrained  opinionist;  and  all  their  authority  must 
be  dependent  upon  the  little  capricio9  of  every  pee- 
vish JEealot ;  the  consequents  of  which  must  be  the 
dissdluticfn  of  government,  and  that  an  inlet  to  all 
disorder  and  confusion.  And  therefore  those  that, 
under  a  pretence  of  religion,  propagate  such  princi- 
{ri^,  are  justly  accountable  for  att  the  consequent  in-» 
convenienGies,  and  punishable  accordingly.   * 

Thirdly,  That  the  propositiott  is  not  to  be  under-^ 
stood  of  our  practice,  but  of  our  judgments  and  opi* 
nions :  fcx  tfverj  man  hath  a  natural  right,  as  he  is  a 
rational  creature,  to  judge  for  himself;  and  to  jninish 
any  one  for  so  doii^  is  the  greatest  tyranny  in  the 
world,  it  being  an  exercise  of  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  are  sul]gect  only  to  the  empire 
of  God :  but  as  for  our  practice,  that  is  liable  to  the 
restraint  of  human  laws;  and  that  as  well  in  sacred 
as  in  civil  affairs.  They  cannot  indeed  oblige  us  to 
what  God  hath  fnrbidden  us ;  because  his  being  the 
supreme  authority  ought  to  take  jdace  against  all  the 
countermands  of  any  inferior  power  whatsoever:  b«t 
then  thare  are  a  world  of  things  which  remain  in  a 
stale  of  indtifferency,  and  are  ^t  undetermined  both 
by  the  natural  and  positive  laws  of  God :  and  these 
are  all  liaUe  to  the  commands  and  determinations  of 
huknan  authority,  and  are  the  proper  matter  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  laws ;  to  the  extent  of  whose  juris- 
diction there  can  be  no  other  restraint,  than  only 
the  countermand  of  a  superior  authority  t  and  there- 
fore if  there  be  nothing  antecedently  evil 
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the  laws,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  we  are  bound 
tb  obey  them ;  and  if  we  do  not,  we  are  justly  pa- 
nishable  for  our  disobedience.  Indeed,  if  we  believe 
the  thing  enjoined  to  be  evil,  though  it  be  not,  we 
ought  not  to  do  it,  in  obedience  to  the  supreme  au* 
thority  of  God,  which  we  believe  hath  forbidden  it : 
but  yet  if  we  mistake,  and  the  thing  be  not  evil,  but 
in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  we  are  justly  punishable 
for  the  not  doing  it,  because  our  mistake  alters  not 
the  nature  of  the  thing :  if  it  be  indifferent,  it  iis  a 
proper  object  of  human  laws,  whether  we  think  it  so 
or  no,  and  as  such  may  be  justly  imposed ;  and  the 
imposition  being  just,  our  not  obeying  it  most  needs 
be  justly  punishable.  In  this  extremity  therefore 
we  have  no  other  redress,  but  to  seek  information, 
and  get  our  mistaken  consciences  better  instructed. 
And  if,  when  we  have  done  all,  we  cannot  alter  our 
opinion,  our  meek  and  patient  submission  to  the  pe- 
nalty wiU  be  our  excuse  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly.  That  the  proposition  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  our  making  a  public  profession 
of  our  opinions,  so  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church  with  them.  So  long  as  men  are  humble  and 
modest  in  their  dissent,  and  do  not  go  about  to  ad- 
vance their  opinions  into  factions,  and  to  divide  and 
.rend  the  church  in  the  propagation  of  them,  I  see  no 
reason  why  these  should  be  punished  and  persecuted 
for  them.  But  if  men  openly  profess  their  dissent  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  public  peace  and  interest,  and 
dote  so  much  upon  their  own  conceits  as  to  fancy 
them  necessary  for  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  con- 
sequently go  about  to  vex  their  neighbours,  provoke 
their  rulers,  and  unsettle  the  government  for  the 
propagation  of  them ;  if  through  an  inconsiderate 
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seal. for  thdr  own  notions,  they  should  be  active  and 
industrious  to  make  a  party  against  the  church,  and 
withdraw  others  from  her  communion,  they  are  of* 
fenders  to  the  public  peace,  and.  as  sugh  are  liable  to 
punishment :  for  they  ought  to  consider,  that  unless 
their  opinion  be  of  greater  moment  than  the  church's 
peace,  it  ought  to  vail,  and  give  way  to  it ;  and  that 
there  are  no  opinions  weighty  enough  to  balance  the 
church's  peace,  whose  contraries  do  not  undermine 
Christianity  itself,  and  utterly  defeat  the  ends  of 
Christian  society.  For  every  man  is  obliged,  by  vir- 
tue of  being  in  society,  to  do  his  utmost  to  preserve 
the  honour  and  interest  of  it,  and  to  join  in  all  acts 
,  of  it  so  far  as  they  tend  thereunto ;  and  dissent  from 
«yery  thing  which  tends  to  the  apparent  ruin  of  that 
society.  Now  the  main  end  of  Christian  society 
being  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
the  primary  reason  of  men's  entering  into  churches^ 
or  Christian  societies,  is  to  advance  these  ends,  and 
to  join  in  all  acts  of  the  society  they  are  listed  into, 
so  £Eur  as  they  tend  to  the  advancement  of  them.: 
but  if  any  thing  be  required  of  us  directly  repugnant 
to  these  ends,  we  are  bound  to  manifest  and  declare 
our  dissent  from  them;  and  if  for  so  doing  we  are 
cast  out  of  the  particular  Christian  society,  by  so 
doing  and  suffering  we  preserve  our  communion  with 
the  catholic  society  of  Christians :  but  if  I  am  never 
SQ  much  persuaded,  that  such  a  practice  or  article  of 
the  church  is  an  error,  yet,  if  it  be  not  such  an  error 
as  doth  defeat  the  great  ends  of  Christian  society,  I 
am  bound,  either  to  keep  my  persuasion  to  myself, 
or  at  least  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  in 
.my  endeavours  to  propagate  it  to  others;  because, 
next  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souU, 
VOL,  IV.  n 
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the  church's  peace  is  to  be  valued  above  all  things 
whatsoever,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for 
the  sake  of  every  little  error  and  trifling  opinion :  }t 
is  suflScient  that  we  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  opin- 
ing, and  ai'e  not  deprived  of  our  natural  right  of 
judging  for  ourselves:  and  we  ought  not  to  com* 
plain,  though  we  should  be  restrained  by  laws  and 
penalties  from  making  parties  against  the  church, 
and  propagating  our  little  opinions  into  fisurtions; 
since  if  we  will  not  restrain  ourselves  without  such 
restriction,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  peace 
among  Christian  societies ;  every  hotbrained  opinion- 
ist  will  be  making  a  party  for  himself;  and  every 
differing  opinion  will  grow  into  a  sect ;  and  so  there 
.will  be  continual  dividing  and  subdividing,  till  the 
Christian  world  be  cnmibled  into  as  many  churches 
MB  there  are  opinions,  and  as  many  opinions  as  there 
.are  men.     For  whilst  every  one  is  zealously  propa- 
^ting  his  little  opinion,  no  man  win  let  hb  brother 
.be  quiet:  this  man  will  be  ready  to  burst,  till  he 
ihath  vented  himself;  and  the  other  will  be  as  impa- 
tient, till  he  hath  contradicted  what  he  hath  said : 
and  whilst  both  are  thus  zealous  to  proselyte  each 
other,  neither  will  be  content  with  a  single  conquest; 
but  the  public  must  be  disturbed,  and,  by  the  zeal  of 
.the  contending  parties,  rent  into  infinite  sects  and 
divisions.     So  that  you  see  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  there  should  be  some  restraint,  though 
*  not  upon  men's  opinions,  yet  upon  their  public  pro- 
fession of  them ;  since  without  it  the  church  will  be 
inevitably  exposed  to  perpetual  tumults  and  disturb- 
ances. 

Having  thus  stated  and  bounded  the  proposition, 
.you  see  the  plain  meaning  of  it  is  this.  That  it  is 
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oontnuy  ta  the  spirit  of  Christ  tuid  the  genius  of 
Christiaiiity,  to  destroy  or  persecute  men  for  mere 
opinions  or  errors  in  rdigion.  That  it  is  so,  I  shall 
endeayour  to  prove  from  these  following  instances. 

I.  It  is  contrary  to  that  tenderness  and  compas« 
sion  which  Christianity  requireth  of  us :  for  our  re* 
ligion  enjoins  us  to  sympathise  with  the  miserable*  ^ 
and  not  to  add  aflSietions  to  the  aflUcted ;  and  there- 
fiyre  fallibilily  being  the  natural  imperfection  and 
unhappiness  of  human  understandings,  the  errors  pf 
them  should  rather  be  (he  subject  •of  our  pity  than 
our  revenge :  for  it  is  as  much  out  of  our  power  not 
to  err,  as  not  to  be  sick,  or  die ;  and  we  may  as  rea^ 
scmably  punish  a  man  for  not  being  immortal,  as  for 
not  being  infiedlible.  For  the  seeds  of  fallibility  ate 
sown  in  the  nature  of  our  understandings,  as  well  as 
tiiose  of  mortality  in  the  temper  of  our  bodies :  and 
we  can  no  more  avoid  being  mistaken  in  all  in«- 
stances,  than  we  can  prevent  the  consumption  of  oiir 
radical  moisture.  All  we  can  do  is,  to  endeavour 
not  to  err ;  to  stand  jEast  as  we  can  in  the  centre  6f 
truth :  but  if  when  we  have  done  so,  we  should  reel 
on  either  hand  towards  the  circumference  of  error, 
we  have  done  our  duty,  and  were  not  bound  not  to 
Ife  mistaken.  For  nc  obligation  can  reach  a  man's 
eM^dence,  if  it  be  impossible :  we  cannot  be  bound 
to  do  more  than  our  best,  to  have  the  understanding 
of  an  angel,  or  to  be  infallible;  for  these  are  things 
that  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  our  choice,  and 
therefore  are  no  matters  of  law,  or  subjects  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  It  is  true,  error  is  many 
times  occasioned  by  a  corrupt  bias  in  the  will ;  and 
men's  understandings  are  frequently  misled  by  their 
fasts ;  and  then  indeed  ithe  error  hath  a  giiilt  derived 
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to  it  from  that  evil  principle  to  which  it  owes  its  ori- 
ginal.    But  if  we  see  men  honest  in  their  lives,  we 
are  bound  to  think  them  so  in  their  errors  too :  and 
if  their  errors  be  only  innocent  mistakes,  what  an  in- 
humanity is  it  to  persecute  them  for  that  which  is 
their  misery  only,  and  not  their  sin !  Who  but  a 
barbarian  would  cut  a  man's  throat   for  being  poor, 
or  blind,  or  lame  ?  And  is  it  not  altogether  as  bar-^ 
barous  and  cruel,  to  destroy  a  man  for  that  which 
is  the  poverty,  and  blindness,  and  lameness  of  his 
understanding  ?  What  is  this,  but  to  lay  load  upon 
load,  to  trample  upon  the  prostrate,  and  heap  mi- 
series upon  the  miserable !  Suppose  that  a  different 
education,  different  books  and  company,  have  cast 
thy  brother's  understanding  into  a  different  figure 
from  thine;   is  it  reasonable  that  therefore  thou 
shouldest  persecute  and  destroy  him  ?  Or  rather,  is 
it  not  as  unreasonable,  as  if  thou  shouldest  cut  off 
iiis  head  because  he  hath  a  dimple  upon  his  chin, 
t>r  a  mole  on  his  cheeks,  or  some  line  in^  his  face 
that  renders  him  unlike  thee  ?  Suppose  he  hath  ill 
luck  to  believe  some  proposition,  which  to  you  and 
me  seems  wild,  absurd,  and  unreasonable ;  must  we 
presently  beat  but  his  opinion  with  his  brains,  because 
the  poor  soul  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  misled  by 
education,  and  imposed  upon  by  authority  and  custom, 
which,  we  see,  do  so  often  cheat  the  honestest  minds; 
and,  like  a  mighty  whirlpool,  having  once  sucked  a 
man  in,  do  keep  his  head  under  water,  and  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  him  to  emerge,  or  recover  him- 
self? How  can  such  a  piece  of  cruelty,  do  ye  think, 
consist  with  the  tenderness  and  compassion  which 
our  religion  enjoins ! 

I L  It  is  destructive  of  the  union  and  harmony 
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among  Christians,  which  the  Christian  religion  re- 
quires :  for  certainly  the  design  of  Christianity  is 
not  to  reconcile  men's  notions,  or  to  beget  in  the 
world  an  universal  harmony  in  systems  of  orthodox 
opinions ;  which  considering  the  frame  of  human  na- 
ture, the  infinite  variety  of  men's  ages  and  com- 
plexions, and  the  different  sizes  of  our  understand- 
ings, would  be,  I  doubt,  as  vain  a  project,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  build  a  castle  in  the  air.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
necessary  that  men  should  be  all  of  one  opinion,  any 
more  than  that  all  should  be  of  one  humour  and 
temper:  for  as  in  thes^  divine  providence  hath 
made  a  great  diversity,  in  which  there  is  both  beauty 
and  convenience ;  so  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  it 
hath  contrived  variety  of  opinions,  in  which  if  there 
were  an  universal  harmony,  mankind  would  be  at  a 
loss  for  subjects  of  discourse,  and  so  be  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  the  pleasures  of  conversation.  The 
union  therefore  which  our  religion  doth  so  studiously 
design  and  zealously  promote,  is  that  of  hearts  and 
affections ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  might  well  enough 
consist  with  different  opinions,  were  they  but  ma- 
naged with  that  humility,  modesty,  and  charity  which 
becomes  Christians.  Were  we  but  so  modest,  as  to 
propose  our  opinions  calmly,  or  to  keep  them  to  our- 
selves ;  so  humble,  as  not  to  overvalue  our  own  no- 
tions, and  fancy  them  necessary  for  all  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  so  charitable,  as  to  allow  our  brethren  a 
liberty  of  opining,  and  not  to  damn  and  persecute 
them,  because  their  brains  are  of  a  different  figure 
from  ours ;  I  cannot  imagine,  why  different  opinions 
should  more  disturb  the  church,  than  difference  in 
faces;  for  such  a  demeanour  one  towards  another 
would  infallibly  keep  out  charity  alive ;  which,  when 
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all  IS  done,  is  the  strongest  ligament  of  Christian  so- 
ciety, and  the  surest  band  of  the  communion  of  saints : 
for  this  will  twine  and  clasp  our  souls  together,  and 
tie  us  one  to  another  by  the  heartstrings :  but  the 
destroying  men's  lives  upon  the  score  of  their  opi- 
nions is  the  most  effectual  way  in  the  world  to  sup- 
plant charity.  For  how  is  it  possible,  considering 
the  passions  of  human  nature,  that  the  persecuted 
party  should  love  their  persecutors,  whom  they  see 
armed  with  fire  and  fagot  to  destroy  them?  And 
when  once  they  hate  them,  (as  they  will  soon  do 
when  they  cease  to  love  them,)  their  passion  will  im- 
mediately provoke  their  reason  to  damn  and  censure 
them ;  which  is  the  only  means  that  persecuted  peo- 
ple have  to  stay  the  stomach  of  their  hungry  venge- 
ance, till  they  have  power  and  opportunity  to  glut  it 
in  the  blood  of  their  persecutors.  And  if  in  the  re- 
volution of  things,  the  persecuted  should  get  above 
their  persecutors,  what  can  be  expected,  but  that,  to 
preserve  themselves,  they  will  destroy  them  from 
whom  they  can  expect  nothing  but  destruction, 
should  another  revolution  mount  them  uppermost 
figain  ?  And  so  Christendom  will  be  made  a  cockpit 
isf  cruelties ;  and  as  often  as  men's  understandings 
are  deceived  and  abused,  so  often  there  will  be  new 
executions  and  massacres;  which  must  therefore 
needs  be  the  more  cruel  and  unmerciful,  because 
they  are  so  consecrated  with  a  pretence  of  religion. 
For  when  religion,  which  should  be  the  antidote  of 
our  cruelty,  proves  its  greatest  incentive,  it  must 
needs  run  on  the  fEister  into  mischief,  by  how  much 
that  which  stopped  its  course  before  drives  it  on 
with  the  greater  violence.  So  that  by  persecuting 
fOien  upon  the  score  of  opinion,  we  do  what  in  iis 
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lies  to  btoish  charity  out  of  the  world ;  and,  in  the 
room  of  that  love  and  union  which  our  religion  en- 
joins, to.  introduce  nothing  but  rage,  revenge,  and 
crueltj,  and  to  make  Christendom  more  barbarous 
than  America. 

III.  It  is  contrary  to  that  method  which  Christi* 
anity  prescribes  us  for  the  convincing  deceived  and 
erroneous  persons ;  for  the  only  remedy  our  holy  re- 
ligion prescribes  for  the  cure  of  error  is  charity  and 
forbearance,  piety  and  reason:  for  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  described  in  these  excellent 
words  of  St.  Paul,  2  Tim.  ii.  24, 25.  The  sertMuU  ^ 
the  Lard  must  not  strive^  hut  he  gentle  unto  all 
men; — in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves ;  tf  Crod  peradventure  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  the  truth.  -  So 
that  unless  we  can  torture  men  without  striving 
with  them,  and  meekly  instruct  them  by  cutting 
their  throats,  it. is  evident  by  the  text,  we  must 
either  not  persecute  men,  or  quit  the  title  of  being 
the  iservants  of  God.  Soalso  the  same  apostle  in  Gal; 
vL  1.  Brethren^  if  any  man  be  overtaken  in  a^ 
error,  ye  that  Ure  spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness.  And  sure  there  is  somq 
difference  between  destroying  and  restoring  a  man# 
between  the  halter  and  the  spirit  of  meekness.  It  is. 
troe  indeed,  the  procedure  of  the  gospel  was  mortf 
severe  and'  rigorous  against  wicked  and  ob^tinat^ 
iicretics;  but  then  it  was  not  for  their  opinions 
barely^  but  for  the  wickedness  of  their  opinions,  and 
obstinate  perseverance  in  them,  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  church's  peace ;  both  which,  I  have  shewed 
yoUy  are  exqepted  cases.  But  yet,  as  the  gospel  was 
a  gieat  deal  tenderer  of  making  heretics  than  th^ 
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chiirch  of  Rome  is»  so  was  it  also  a  great  deal  gen- 
tler in  the  punishing  them :  for  its  utmost  severity 
against  them  was  excommunication,  which  at  the 
worst  did  not  destroy  men's  souls,  but  only  consigned 
them  to  that  sad  portion  they  had  deserved,  and 
should  have  received  independently  from  the  church's 
censure :  but  the  primary  design  of  it  was  to  scare 
them  into  a  sober  mind ;  which,  if  obtained,  it  pro- 
ceeded no  further :  so  that  in  its  own  nature  it  was 
medicinal ;  and  though  it  was  a  distasteful  and  un- 
easy potion,  by  reason  it  gave  the  Devil  possession 
of  their  bodies,  to  torture  and  afflict  them ;  yet  in 
itself  it  was  wholesome  and  restorative,  and  did  no 
man  hurt,  unless  he  would  himself :  but  if  he  would 
be  obstinate  in  his  wickedness,  notwithstanding  he 
felt  the  woful  effects  of  it,  he  might  thank  himself 
ifor  aU  that  followed ;  it  being  his  own  obstinacy  that 
actuated  the  judgment,  and  gave  a  sting  to  it.  :But 
to  destroy  a  man's  life  is  as  strange  a  way  to  cure 
bim  of  his  errors,  as  cutting  off  his  head  is  to  cure  him 
of  the  toothach  :  for  the  only  way  to  reduce  him  is  to 
persuade  his  understanding,  which  we  shall  hardly 
do  by  beating  out  his  brains.  It  is  true  indeed,  cor- 
poral punishments  may  make  a  man  dissemble  his 
opinion,  and  profess  contrary  to  his  conscience  and 
judgment;  but  they  have  no  more  virtue  in  them 
to  inform  his  conscience  or  rectify  his  judgment, 
than  syllogisms  or  demonstrations  have  to  cure  him 
of  the  stone  or  strangury;  and  therefore  whatever 
he  may  pretend,  he  cannot  think  his  opinion  truer  or 
falser,  because  you  thi'eaten  to  wrack  and  torture 
him  for  it ;  for  such  premises  can  infer  no  conclu- 
sion, but  only  that  of  his  life.  So  whilst  you  attempt 
by  such  rough  arguments  to  force   him  into  your 
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opinion,  you  may  perhaps  vanquish  his  courage,  but 
you  will  never  alter  his  judgment ;  and  if  you  make 
him  a  hypocrite,  and  terrify  him  into  a  profession  of 
what  he  doth  not  believe,  instead  of  erecting  a  trophy 
to  God,  you  shall  but  build  a  monument  for  the 
Devil.  And  as  persecution  is  a  bad  remedy  for  er- 
rors, so  it  is  a  worse  antidote  against  them :  for  if 
you  consult  ecclesiastical  history,  you  will  find,  that 
fire  and  fagot  hath  made  more  heretics  than  it  ever 
destroyed :  witness  the  Priscillianists,  who,  as  Sulpi- 
dus  tells  us,  were  so  far  from  being  suppressed  by 
the  death  of  PriscilUan,  that  they  were  more  con- 
firmed by  it,  and  grew  much  more  numerous.  And 
it  is  the  complaint  of  one  of  the  Italian  inquisitors, 
that  he  had  found,  after  foity  years'  experience, 
vherein  they  had  destroyed  above  100,000  heretics, 
(Ger.  Busdrag.  Epist.  ad  Card.  Pisar.)  they  were  so 
&T  from  being  suppressed  or  weakened,  that  they 
were  much  more  strengthened  and  increased.  For 
there  is  a  popular  pity  that  follows  all  persons  in 
misery,  which  breeds  likeness  of  affection,  and  that 
very  often  likeness  in  opinion ;  and  so  much  the  ra- 
ther, because  he  that  persecutes  another  for  his  opi- 
nion, gives  the  multitude  reason  to  suspect,  that  that 
is  the  best  ailment  he  can  urge  against  it.  Where- 
as on  the  contrary,  he  that  dies  for  his  opinion,  and 
seals  it  with  his  blood,  confirms  it  with  the  most  po- 
pular argument  in  the  world :  for  although,  as  one 
^ays,  laying  a  wager  be  an  argument  of  confidence 
rather  than  of  truth,  yet  when  a  man  stakes  his  life 
and  soul,  it  ai^es  at  least  that  he  is  resigned,  and 
honesty  and  charitable,  and  noble ;  and  this  among 
weak  people  will  more  advance  his  opinion  than 
reason   and  demonstration :  so  by  persecuting  of 
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error,  we  do  what  in  us  lies  to  canonize  it ;  and  hj 
crowning  of  it  with  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  we 
take  an  effectual  course  to  increase  the  number  of 
its  votaries. 

IV.  And  lastly.  It  is  contrary  to  that  care  and 
tender  r^ard  of  truth  which  Christianity  enjoins 
us :  for  in  many  instances  there  is  so  near  a  resem- 
blance between  truth  and  errw,  that  our  purblind 
reason  can  hardly  distinguish  between  them;  and 
therefore  if  error  were  left  to  the  persecutions  of  such 
fidliUe  creatures  as  we,  truth  would  be  exposed  to 
inevitable  danger :  for  if  you  set  a  Uind  man  to  weed 
your  garden,  you  must  expect  that  sometimes  he 
will  pull  up  flowers  instead  of  weeds.  And  if  we 
that  are  so  pnme  to  err  should  be  authorized  to  root 
up  enror,  it  would  be  impossiUe  but  we  should  some- 
times mistake,  and  root  up  truth  instead  of  error : 
and  therefwe  our  Saviour,  omsidering  this,  hath  re- 
served that  power  in  his  own  hands,  as  you  may  see 
at  large  in  Matth.  xiii.  24,  &c.  Another  parable  put 
kejbrtk  unto  them^  raying.  The  kingdom  t^  heaven 
is  likened  unto  a  man  that  soweth  good  seed  in  his 
field;  and  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and 
sowed  tares  among  his  wheat,  and  went  away. 
Upon  which  this  man's  servants  ask  him,  in  the  28th 
▼erse»  if  they  should  go  and  gather  up  the  tares  ? 
To  wludi  he  answ^shim.  Nay:  lest  while  ye  gather 
wp  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them. 
Jjet  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest.  By  the 
field  ftere,  all  men  agree,  we  are  to  understand  the 
idrardi;  and  by  the  seed  sown  in  it»  that  of  the  pore 
asnd  aaimd  doctrines  of  rdigkm:  so  that  all  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  paraUe  ties  in  undorstanding  what  is 
iMant  by  the  tares»  and  what  by  the  not  gathering 
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the  taones.  By  the  tares  must  be  meant,  eitlier  per- 
sons of  wicked  lives  or  of  fidse  and  evil  opiniomi; 
and  bj  the  not  gathering  these  tares  must  be  ander^ 
stood,  either  the  not  cutting  them  off  by  the  teuK 
poral  swofd,  or  the  not  excommunicating  and  cut- 
ting them  off  bjr  the  s|nritual  swovd.  But  bjr  the  tares 
cannot  be  meant  persons  of  wicked  lives ;  ibr  then 
the  text  would  forbki  the  punishment  of  evil-doers. 
By  not  gathering  the  tares  cannot  be  meant  the  not 
cutting  them  off  by  the  spiritual  sword ;  for  then  the 
text  would  forbid  the  diurch  to  excommunicate 
either  wicked  livers  or  obstinate  heretics.  And  there^ 
fore  of  necessity  by  the  tares  must  be  meant  persomr 
<yf  evil  opinions ;  and  by  the  not  gathering  them, 
the  not  destroying  them  by  the  temporal  sword. 
And  this  interpretation  is  very  much  favoured  by 
the  reason  that  is  given  of  the  prohibition,  lest  ye 
idea  root  up  the  wheat  wkk  them :  as  if  he  should 
have  said.  As  for  external  wickednesses,  I  freely 
leave  them  to  the  lash  of  human  judicatures ;  the 
rectitude  or  obliquity  of  them  being  far  more  dis* 
o^mible  than  of  inward  speculations  and  opinions : 
but  I  will  by  no  means  trust  you  with  the  punish- 
ment of  errors,  lest,  through  interest,  passion,  or  mis- 
take, you  should  exterminate  the  truth  with  it:  for 
you  being  so  fallible  and  apt  to  err,  it  is  impossible 
but  sometimes  you  must  miss  the  mark,  mistake  the 
wheat  for  tares,  and  hit  the  truth,  though  yon  aim 
at  error.  Having  thus  shewed  you  how  contrary 
it  is  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity  to  de» 
stroy  men's  lives  upon  the  score  of  mere  opinion,  or 
religion,  I  shaU  now  condude  what  I  have  said 
with  one  inference  from  the  whole. 

U^.    From  hence  I  infer  the  Anticfatartian  ty«- 
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ranny  of  the  church  of  Rome»  who  hath  fleshed  her- 
self with  so  many  slaughters,  and  dyed  her  gar* 
ments  so  deep  in  the  blood  of  Christians,  upon  no 
other  score,  but  only  their  differing  from  her,  in 
some  (at  least)  disputable  and  harmless  opinions;  be* 
cause  upon  her  bare  word  they  could  not  believe 
propositions  which  to  them  seemed  contrary  to 
sense,  and  reason,  and  scripture;  and  their  faith 
had  not  stomach  enough  to  digest  the  fulsome  ab- 
surdities, and  swallow  the  gi*ossest  contradictions. 
Blessed  Jesu !  that  ever  a  church  pretending  to  be 
thy  spouse  should  be  so  forgetful  of  thy  mercies,  as 
to  spill  the  blood  of  so  many  Christians,  upon  no 
Other  account,  but  because  they  could  not  believe 
her  absolution  such  a  philosopher's  stone  as  to  turn 
attrition  into  effectual  repentance ;  and  a  few  words 
of  a  priest  such  a  powerful  charm  as  to  conjure  a 
man  to  heaven  in  an  instant ;  and  because  thou  hast 
made  holiness  the  sole  condition  of  eternal  life, 
durst  not  depend  upon  confraternities,  stations^  and 
privil^e-altars,  Agnus  Hefs^  little  offices,  amulets, 
and  such  like  hallowed  baubles ;  because  they  could 
not  worship  images,  and  pray  to  God  and  saints  in 
the  same  form  of  words,  and  durst  not  run  from 
scripture  to  uncertain  traditions,  and  from  ancient 
traditions  unto  new  pretences ;  from  reasonable  ser- 
vices into  blind  devotions ;  from  believing  the  neces- 
flify  of  inward  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  into  a  dan- 
gerous temptation  of  resting  upon  the  opus  opera- 
imm,  the  mere  tiumbering  of  so  many  beads,  and  say- 
ing of  80  many  prayers !  That  ever  Christians  should 
be  destroyed  by  Christians,  for  not  believing  all  those 
monstrous  absurdities  which  transubstantiation  im- 
plies ;  that  Christ's  body  may  be  in  a  thousand.places 
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at  the  same  time ;  that  it  may  stay  in  a  place  while 
it  is  going  from  it;  be  both  in  and  out  of  the  same 
place  in  the  same  moment ;  that  it  may  come  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  yet  never  stir  out  of  heaven» 
nor  be  any  where  in  the  way  between;  that  his 
whole  body  is  in  each  crumb  of  each  consecrated  wa- 
fer ;  and  that  without  being  lessened,  all  its  parts  are 
crowded  up  into  one  single  atom,  and  lie  all  within 
the  compass  of  a  pin's  head,  though  it  be  four  foot 
long ;  that  though  it  be  whole  and  entire  in  every 
crumb,  and  there  be  ten  thousand  of  these  crumbs  in 
ten  thousand  distant  places,  yet  doth  it  not  mtdtiply 
into  ten  thousand  bodies,  but  still  remains  one  aiid 
the  same.  Now  what  greater  tyranny  can  there  b€S 
than  to  destroy  and  massacre  men  for  not  believing 
such  a  mass  of  palpable  contradictions  ?  And  yet,  for 
these  and  such  like  causes  it  is,  that  Rome  hath  90 
often  washed  her  barbarous  hands  in  protestant  blood; 
embroiled  the  Christian  world,  and  by  the  terror  of 
her  awful  thunderbolts  scared  subjects  into  rebellion 
against  their  lawful  sovereigns,  and  sovereigns  into 
persecution  of  their  natural  subjects :  of  the  truth  of 
which  I  could  give  you  a  thousand  foreign  instances ; 
but,  in  compliance  with  the  time  and  occasion,  I 
shall  rather  choose  to  confine  myself  at  home.  To 
destroy  men's  lives  upon  the  score  of  religion  was  a 
practice  never  known  in  England,  till  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fourth ;  who  being  an  usurper,  and  so  li- 
able to  many  enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
liought  to  endear  the  pope  to  hitn,  who  was  then 
moderator  of  Christendom,  by  sending  him,  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  love  and  duty,  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 
And  for  many  years  after,  this  was  the  yearly  sacri- 
-fice  our  En^ish  monarchs  were  fain  to  offer  up  to 
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the  Roman  idxA :  and  whensoever,  through  their  bwn 
weakness,  they  feared,  or  were  forced  to  flatter  him, 
they  had  no  other  way  to  appease  the  angry  demon, 
but  by  causing  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  him,  and  glutting  his  thirsty  vengeance  with  their 
Uood.  But  when  afterwards  our  English  monarchs 
threw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  would  no  longer  be 
the  pope's  leeches,  he  immediately  issueth  out  his 
bulls  and  excommunications  to  idarm  their  subjects 
into  a  rebellion  against  them ;  for  immediately  upon 
queen  Elizabeth's  coming  to  the  tiirone,  pope  Paul 
the  Fourth  refused  to  acknowledge  her,  pretending 
this  crown  to  be  a  fee  of  the  papacy,  and  that  it  was 
audaciously  done  of  her  to  assume  it  without  his 
leave ;  and  because  she  would  not  turn  out  immedi*- 
ately,  when  her  great  landlord  had  given  her  Mch 
fair  warning,  pope  Pius  the  Fifth  takes  out  a  writ  of 
ejectment,  issueth  out  his  bull,  and  deposeth  her ;  in 
which  he  thus  expresseth  himself,  Folumus  et  jube- 
mus  ut  adversus  EUxabetham  Anglic  reginan 
whditi  arma  capessant ;  **  It  is  our  will  and  com- 
mand, that  the  subjects  of  England  take  up  arms 
against  their  queen."  Upon  which  followed  the 
northern  rebellion,  and  sundry  private  attempts  of 
.the  papists  to  murder  her.  Afterwards  pope  Gregoify 
the  Fifteenth,  having  two  bastards  to  provide  for,  one 
of  his  own  and  another  of  the  emperor's,  he  bestowed 
4he  kingdom  of  England  upon  the  one,  and  that  of 
Ireland  upon  the  other :  but  neither  of  these  pre- 
vailing, Sixtus  the  Fifth  curses  her  afresh,  and  pub- 
iishes  a  crusade  against  her,  and  bequeathes  the  whole 
rig^t  of  her  dominions  to  Philq>  the  Second,  king  of 
JSpain.  But  when  neither  the  pope's  bounty,  not*  the 
.Ueasing  of  his  sucoessors^  nor  the  Spanish  arms,  nor 
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Italian  art8»  could  prevail  against  God's  providence^ 
which*  tiU  the  end  of  her  days,  pitched  its  tents 
abopt  her,  pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  seeing  there  was 
no  other  remedy,  resolved  to  let  her  go,  like  a  here- 
tic as  she  was,  and  to  take  more  care  that  another 
heretic  might  not  succeed  her.    For  which  end  he 
sent  over  two  breves  into  England,  one  to  the  clergy, 
and  another  to  the  laity ;  commanding  them  not  to 
suffer  any  but  a  catholic,  though  never  so  near  in 
bloody  to  succeed  her :  the  design  of  which  was  to 
exdude  king  James,  who  was  the  sole  heir  apparent 
to  the  crovm.   Upon  which,  the  papists  endeavoured 
to  their  utmost  to  prevent  his  coming  in,  and  after- 
wards  to  throw  him  out  again :  and  when  ndthear 
took  effect,  at  last  they  resolve  to  send  him  to  hea« 
Ten  with  a  vengeance,  by  a  blow  of  gunpowder ; 
which  was  a  villainy  so  black  and  odious,  that  the 
Romanists  themselves  do  blush  to  own  it.     And  in- 
deed, were  it  not  so  apparent  from  the  confessions  of 
the  traitors  th^nselves,  who  acknowledged  the  Jesu- 
its to  be  the  conspirators  that  egged  them  on  by 
theb  pernicious  counsels,  swore  them  to  secrecy  by 
the  hdy  Trinity,  and  gave  them  the  sacrament  upon 
iU  that   they  should  neither  withdraw  themselves 
from,  nor  discover  it  to  others,  without  common  con^ 
aent ;  I  say,  were  it  not  for  these,  and  a  thousand 
other   notorious    circumstances,    one    would    have 
thov^ht  it  impossible  such  a  hellish  design  could 
have  been  acted  under  the  wing  and  patronage  of 
the  bJBst  religion  that  ever  was.     But  he  that  shall 
consider  the  bloody  principles  with  whidi  the  Roman 
church  hath  sophisticated  Christianity,  must  needs 
Confess,  that  there  is  no  vrickedness  so  hwrid,  of 
which  her  religion  will  not  make  her  capable ;  for  it 
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is  decreed  by  the  Lateran  council,  that  in  case  any 
prince  be  a  favourer  of  heretics,  the  pope  shall  dis-* 
charge  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  give 
away  his  kingdom  to  some  catholic ;  who  upon  root- 
ing out  those  heretics  shall  possess  it  without  con- 
tradiction. And  it  is  the  general  doctrine  of  her 
most  celebrated  divines,  that  the  pope  hath  power  to 
depose  kings  at  his  pleasure :  and  this  father  Par- 
sons determines  to  be  a  point  of  faith,  to  believe  it  is 
in  the  pope's  power  to  depose  heretical  princes ;  and 
that  subjects  are,  upon  their  being  declared  heretical,* 
thereby  absolved  from  all  duty  of  obedience  to  him ; 
(Philop.  1.  Edict.  Elizab.  p.  149.)  And  this  BeUar- 
mine  proves  at  large,  by  giving  us  sundry  examples 
of  popes  who  have  deposed  kings  and  emperors ;  as 
of  Gregory  the  Second,  who  deprived  the  emperor 
Leo  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  because  he  op- 
posed the  worship  of  images ;  of  pope  Zachary,  who 
deposed  Childerick  of  France;  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
who  deposed  Henry  the  Fourth,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  of  Innocent  the  Third,  who  deposed  the  em- 
peror Otho  the  Fourth ;  of  Innocent  the  Fourth,  who 
deposed  Frederick  the  Second,  and  Clement  the 
Sixth,  who  also  deposed  Lewis  the  Sixth ;  and  so  at 
last  gravely  concludes,  that  because  they  had  done 
so,  they  might  do  so  still;  (De  Rom.  Pont.  lib.  v.  c.  8.) 
as  if  wickedness  were  sanctified  by  wicked  exam- 
ples. So  also  Gregory  de  Valentia  affirms,  (tom.  8. 
in  Thom.  dis.  i.  q.  12.  p.  2.)  that  an  heretical  prince 
may  by  the  pope's  sentence  be  deprived  of  his  life, 
estate,  and  sovereignty.  But  beyond  aU  these  are 
those  traitorous  positions  of  Mariana  the  Spanish  Je- 
suit ;  who  affirms  (De  Reg.  Inst.  1.  i.  c.  6.)  that  it  is 
not  only  lawful  to  kill  a  king  upon  t^he  pope's  seu:- 
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«eiAoe»  ^t  adbo  upto  the  verdict  (^  a  few  learned 
doctors;  and^discoursuig  pro  and  con  of  the  mos^ 
ConV^^at  way  of  doing  it,  at  last  determines  'poir 
acming  to  be  the  roost  orthodox  and  catholic.  And 
if  we  Look  into  the  histories  of  these  last  siiL  hundred 
years,  we  shall  find  their  practice  hath  made  a  bloodj 
.comment  on  their  doctrines :  for  in  those  days  when 
excommunications  irom  Rome  were  so  terrible,  and 
dU  tlangs  shrunk  at  the  flash  of  those  thunders,  i|; 
^as  the  ordinary  recreation  of  those  insolent  prelates 
to  play  at  football  with  the  crowns  of  princes,  and 
trample  at  the  necks  of  emperors ;  as  the  Fredericks^ 
the  Henries,  the  Lodovid,  Bavari,  found  by  wofid 
ftxperiedte^  who  were  abandoned  of  their  subject^ 
their  kindred,  their  allies,  their  own  children ;  were 
trodden  under  foot,  deposed  from  their  empires,  de^ 
fiuned  as  heretics^  and  chased  like  rascals. 

These  goodly  mirrors,  one  would  think,  were  snir 
fident  to  warn  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  tb? 
y^ike  that  for  so  many  ages  hath  galled  the  necks  of 
their  ancestors.  But  if,  after  so  many  woful  exam* 
pies,  there  should  remain  any  doubt  of  the  tyrannif 
empties  of  Rome,  let  us  remember  that  pair  of  royal 
sacriiioes,  the  two  last  Henries  of  France,  both  bar* 
boToosly  murdered  by  the  pope'f  executioners :  thf 
first  by  the  hand  of  a  friar,  whope  villainy  was  com*- 
mended  by  pope  Sixtus  thci  Fil^,  in  an  oration  to 
fais  cardinals,  wherein  he  compares  the  feet  with  the 
incarnation  and  resurrection  ^  Christ,  (Orat.  Sixti 
V.  inrinted  at  Paris,  15890  ^^  ^^^  friar's  virtue  and 
courage,  and  fervent  love  to  God,  to  that  of  Judith^ 
and  ^eazar  in  the  Maccabees  Blessed  God !  whaA 
wiekedness  will  these  men  stick  at,  the  head  of  wbo^e 
religion  canonieeth  regicide  and  Christians'  murder 
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a  meritorious  virtue !  And  why  should  the  papists  be 
ashamed  to  own  the  powder  treason,  which  (though 
it  may  compare  with  the  blackest  intrigues  of  hell, 
and  was  foul  enough  to  bring  the  Devil  himself  into 
disgrace)  yet  was  warranted  by  the  principles  of  their 
bloody  religion  ?  But  it  is  the  old  maxim  of  the  Ro- 
man politics,  never  to  own  an  unsuccessful  villainy ; 
and,  without  doubt,  had  not  the  Parisian  massacre 
taken  effect,  in  which  thirty  thousand  protestants 
were  slaughtered  in  one  night,  the  papists  would 
have  as  loudly  disclaimed  that,  as  now  they  do  the 
powder  treason :  but  it  being  successful,  the  news  of 
it  at  Rome,  as  their  own  Thuanus  tells  us,  (Hist.  lib. 
liiL)  was  welcomed  with  public  festivals,  and  bonfires, 
and  triumphs ;  the  pope  himself  congratulating  the 
inhuman  cruelty  of  the  French  king,  commending 
the  faith  of  those  bloody  wretches  whose  hands  were 
imbrued  in  the  slaughter,  and  distributing  his  pater- 
nal blessings  among  them :  and  without  all  contro- 
versy, had  Faux  and  Catesby  been  but  as  successful 
as  they,  their  faith  had  been  as  much  praised,  and 
their  persons  as  much  blessed ;  and  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember had  been  as  high  a  festival  in  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar, as  it  is  now  in  the  English.  Thus  if  you  trace 
the  Romish  religion  in  all  her  late  progresses,  you 
will  find  that  her  way  hath  led  all  along  through  a 
wilderness  of  confusion  and  a  red  sea  of  blood :  and 
though  now  she  exerciseth  less  cruelties  in  the  world 
than  formerly,  yet  her  will  is  the  same,  her  princq>les 
the  same,  her  documents  of  cutting  throats  the  same, 
though,  blessed  be  Grod,  her  power  and  interest  is 
abated.  For  nowadays  princes  are  grown  too  stout  to 
kiss  his  hoIiness*s  toe,  to  hold  his  stirrup,  and  run 
Hke  lackeys  at  his  heeh :  those  golden  dajrs  are  gone. 
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and  he,  that  was  wont  to  command,  is  fain  to  entreat 
his  own  children :  and,  as  an  ingenuous  author  hath 
obserred,  whilst  princes  can  stand  upon  their  own 
legs,  they  may  go  their  own  pace,  as  fast  and  as  slow 
as  they  please;  but  should  any  misfortune  throw 
them  upon  all  four,  we  shall  soon  see  his  holiness 
get  up  and  ride  them  what  pace  he  pleases;  and 
being  bestrid  by  such  a  furious  Jehu,  to  be  sure  they 
will  want  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  make  them  as 
swift  to  shed  blood  as  ever.  For  thus,  at  present, 
the  French  king  may  allow  his  Huguenots  what  li- 
berty he  pleases,  and  his  holiness  is  fain  to  sit  still 
and  be  silent,  being  kept  in  awe  by  that  puissant 
monarch,  whose  cannon-bullets  are  grown  too  strong 
for  his  thunderbolts.  But  the  case  was  otherwise 
with  Charles  the  Ninth,  who,  being  weakened  by 
faction,  and  impoverished  by  dvil  broils,  was  in  a 
manner  necessitated  to  that  infamous  butchery  at 
Paris,  to  appease  the  pope,  and  prevent  the  excom- 
munication he  threatened  him,  unless  he  speedily  de^ 
atroyed  the  Huguenots  with  fire  and  sword.  And  in- 
deed the  pope  is  bound,  both  by  their  councils  and 
canons,  to  destroy  heretics  if  he  can ;  and,  which  is 
all  one,  to  excommunicate  their  fsivourers :  for  this 
is  decreed  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  that  here- 
tics diould  be  excommunicated,  and  then  delivered 
up  to  the  lash  of  the  secular  powers :  but  if  the 
prince  or  secular  power,  being  required  or  admonish- 
ed by  the  church,  do  not  endeavour  to  their  utmost 
to  exterminate  and  destroy  these  heretics,  he  shall 
be  presently  excommunicated  by  the  metropolitan  or 
archbishop ;  and  if  within  a  year  he  doth  not  amend, 
his  obstinacy  shall  be  signified  to  the  pope,  ut  ex 
tunc  ipMe  vommUom  ah  ^um  Jidelitate  denuntiet  ah-^ 
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soluM^  ice.  *^  that  from  that  time  the  pope  msty'  de>- 
'*  nounce  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  all^iauce 
**  to  him,''(Conc.  Lat.  iv.  c.  8.)  And  Qtegoiy  the  Thiiv 
teenthy  in  that  famous  bull  of  his,  entitled,  Liters 
processus  lect^e  die  CcefUB  DonUni^  excommunicates 
an  Hussites,  Wiclivites,  Zuinglians,  Calvinists,  Hu^ 
guenots,  and  other  heretics,  tc^ether  with  their  con^ 
oealers  and  favourers ;  and  in  general  all  those  which 
defend  them,  (Collect,  divers.  Constitut.parsiii.  p.  72.) 
So  that,  according  to  this  bull,  a  child  cannot  conceal 
his  parents,  nor  a  prince  rescue  his  subjects,  from  the 
pope's  bloodhounds,  under  the  penally  of  excommu- 
nication. And  pope  Julius  the  Third,  in  another 
bull,  hath  determined,  ^  That  if  any  man  examine 
**  the  doctrines  of  the  pope  by  the  rule  of  God^ 
'^  word,  and,  seeing  it  is  different,  chance  to  contra- 
*<  diet  it;  he  shall  be  rooted  out  with  fire  and  sword/' 
(De  Vita  IgnaL  lib.  iii.  cap.  21.  p.  885.)  Was  not  this 
a  precious  vicar,  do  you  think,  thus  to  doom  men 
to  slaughter  for  not  believing  his  own  unreasonable 
dictates  before  the  infalliUe  oracles  of  God  himself? 
And  yet  those  bulls  of  the  popes,  with  the  rest  of 

• 

the  Decretals,  Extrav^ants,  and  Clementines,  are 
an  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  canon-law  of  the 
church  cf  Rome,  and  so  are  made  as  good  and  cur- 
rent popery  'as  ever  was  coined  in  the  oouiicil  of 
Trent 

And  now,  after  all  this,  methinks  it  is  impossible 
we  should  be  so  besotted  as  to  trust  the  crud  courte- 
des  of  Rome,  whose  <rdigion  breathes  nothing  but 
Mood  and  slaughter.  The  cry  indeed  of  the  Roman 
factors  among  us  is  notiiingliut  toleration  and  liberty 
of  conscieiice ;  and  since  the  laws  have  proscribed 
them  finr  their  treasonous  practices,  and  tor  awearho^ 
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tkemaelFes  vassals  to  the  pope,  whose  countermands 
(if  thej  are  fidthftil  to  thdr  own  priiicipfes)  must 
eracoate  all  their  obligations  to  their  natural  prince, 
what  tragical  exclamations  do  they  make  against 
porsecutioii !  as  if  they  meant  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  it,  that .  nobody  might  persecute  but  themselves ; 
and  though  in  the  popish  dominions  they  are  fell  aqd 
rafaid  as  so  many  Libyan  tigers,  yet  no  sooner  do 
they  set  foot  upon  the  English  shores,  but,  as  if  there. 
were  an  enchantment  in  the  soil,  the  wolves  turn . 
sheep  immediately,  or  at  least  disguise  themselves  in 
sheep's  dothing.  But  if  ever  these  sweet  and  merdU 
fill  gentlemen  get  into  the  saddle  again,  we  shall 
soon  find  them  ia  another  note;  and  persecution 
would  be  zeal  again,  and  racks  and  gibbets  catholic 
arguments ;  and  there  will  be  no  way  to  illuminate 
the  understandings  of  us  heretics  like  the  light  of  a 
flaming  fagot.  For  how  can  we  expect  it  should  be 
otherwise,  when  we  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  when 
the  Marian  days  are  yet  within  our  prospect  ?  And 
it  is  not  half  an  age  ago  since.  Ireland  swam  in  pro- 
lestant  blood,  which  was  spilt  by  the  instigation  of 
some  of  these  fawning  hjrpocrites,  who  now  declaim  ^ 
Ibfsooth  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  defy  persecu- 
tion- and  all  its  works.  But  this  pretence,  it  is  evi-^ 
dent,  is  only  a  copy  of  their  countenances ;  and  witlK 
out  all  controversy,  the  bottom  of  their  design  is  onty 
to  persuade  us  to  let  them  grow  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  cut  our  throats :  for  it  is  the  subtilty  of 
these  harpies  never  to  shew  their  talons  till  they 
have  their  prey  within  their  reach.  But  if  what 
they  pretend  were  real,  why  do  they  not  allow  what 
they  plead  for,  and  indulge  that  liberty  to  dissenters 
abroad,  which  they  here  crave  for  themselves  ?  Why 
do  they  not  as  much  exclaim  against  the  Spanish  in* 
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quisition,  which  hath  been  confirmed  by  so  many 
bulls  of  their  own  popes,  as  they  do  against  the 
English  laws ;  and  condemn  the  barbarous  cruelties 
of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  milder  severities  of  the 
other  ?  For  till  they  do  so,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  not  against  persecution  they  exclaim, 
but  against  being  persecuted.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  how  can  we  expect  that  they  should  be  mer- 
ciful to  our  bodies,  whose  religion  damns  our  souls  ? 
or,  if  ever  they  get  uppermost,  which  God  prevent, 
they  that  are  so  uncharitable  now  as  to  shut  us  out 
of  heaven,  should  be  so  charitable  then  as  not  to 
drive  us  out  of  the  world?  For  this  is  a  maxim 
founded  upon  the  experience  of  all  ages.  That  that 
religion  which  damns  us  when  it  is  weak,  wiU  bum 
us  when  it  is  able. 

Wherefore,  since  God  in  his  mercy  hath  delivered 
us  from  the  Romish  tyranny,  let  us  with  thankful 
hearts  extol  and  praise  his  goodness,  and  take  heed 
for  the  future,  lest  by  our  divisions  or  apostasies 
we  return  again  unto  that  yoke  of  bondage:  and 
since  the  emissaries  of  Rome  are  now  so  busily  pur- 
suing their  old  maxim.  Divide  et  impera,  and  blow- 
ing the  coals  of  our  divisions,  in  hope  at  last  to  warm 
their  hands  at  our  flames,  O  that  we  would  now 
study  the  ways  of  peace  and  reconciliation !  and  not, 
like  the  miserable  Jews,  fall  out  among  ourselves, 
while  the  Roman  is  at  our  gates.  For  all  the  time 
we  are  contending  in  the  ship,  our  enemy  is  boring 
a  hole  at  the  bottom ;  and  while  we  are  fomenting 
our  unhappy  differences,  and  tearing  our  own  wounds 
wider,  the  priest  and  Jesuit  are  at  work  in  our 
doublets ;  who,  ever  since  their  gunpowder  treason 
was  defeated,  have  been  strewing  trains  of  wildfire 
among  oursdves,  to  make  us  our  own  executioners. 
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and  Mow  us  up  by  our  own  hands :  for  what  else 
hath  been  their  business  among  us,  but  only  to  raise 
sects  and  factions,  and  sow  discords  and  divisions  in 
the  church  of  En^and,  which,  they  know,  is  the 
only  bulwark  of  the  protestant  religion  among  us  ? 
O  would  to  God  we  would  once  heartily  attempt 
to  countermine  them!  as  we  might  yet  easily  do, 
would  we  but  once  lay  asidie  our  unchristian  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  study  mutual  compliances,  and 
prefer  religion  before  a  faction,  and  abate  some  little 
punctilios  to  the  soberer  and  more  governable  dis- 
senters. These  things,  if  they  may  obtain  amongst 
us,  would  yet  undoubtedly  secure  us  against  the  at- 
tempts of  our  adversaries,  and  render  their  most 
hopeful  designs  desperate  and  unfeasible.  But  if 
we  will  be  deaf  to  all  the  arguments  which  our  com- 
mon interests  and  dangers  suggest  to  us ;  if  we  will 
still  squander  into  sects  and  parties,  and  nothing  will 
serve  our  turns  but  the  ruin  of  that  poor  church 
which  for  so  many  years  hath  been  the  shelter  and 
sanctuary  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  time  may 
come  perhaps,  when  we  may  dearly  repent  of  our 
own  follies,  and  remember  with  tears  in  our  eyes, 
tiiat  we  had  once  an  opportunity  to  be  happy.  Let 
me  therefore  beseech  you,  even  by  all  that  love  you 
bear  to  the  protestant  religion,  to  your  own  safety, 
and  to  the  lives  and  souls  of  your  posterity,  to  lay 
aside  all  faction,  bitterness,  and  animosity ;  lest  by 
your  unchristian  divisions  you  open  the  floodgates 
of  popery  on  yourselves,  and  cut  a  gap  to  let  in  the 
Stygian  lake  of  ignorance,  idolatry,  superstition,  and 
blood ;  which  Grod  of  his  infinite  mercy  avert.  To 
whom  be  honour^  and  ghry^  and  power ^  and  do^ 
minion  for  ef>er. 

£  4 
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The  wicked  ^fl^  when  no  man  pursues ;  but  the 

are  bold  as  a  lion. 

X  H£  two  great  ingredients  that  go  into  the  com* 
fkisition  of  an  accomplished  soldier  are  courage  and 
gbcki  conduct.    As  for  the  latter  of  these,  it  is  the 
peculiar  subject  of  your  profession,  and  falls  not  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  our  spiritual  tactics :  Hor  was 
it  ever  well  for  the  world,  when  the  pulpits,  whidi 
nirere  designed  for  oracles  of  the  gospel  of  peace» 
rung  with  battles  and  alarms ;  and  that  iffUpa  o-oXviyf  j 
that  soft  and  still  trumpet  of  meekness,  and  charitj^ 
and  obedience,  which  should  sound  from  hence,  was 
outnoised  and  drowned  with  the  thunder  of  drums 
and  the  roaring  of  cannons.     Sure  I  am,  in  our 
commission  we  have  no  instructions  to  put  on  any 
armour  but  the  whole  amumr  of  Gad,  to  list  any 
volunteers  but  for  heaven,  or  proclaim  any  war  but 
between  men  and  their  lusts,  fit>m  which  all  other 
wars  and  fightings  do  proceed.     And  being  of  so 
dSi^tant  a  profisssion,  we  may  very  well  be  excused^ 
if  we  understand  not  the  language  of  your  d]sci{dine, 
if  we  cannot  talk  in  rank  and  file,  and  flank  and  real* 
our  discourses  with  militaiy  allusions ;  in  which  it  is 
as  easy  for  us  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  for  a 
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fresh-water  soldier,  that  being  to  make  ^  speech  to  a 
company  of  sailors,  will  needs  interlard  his  harangue 
with  terms  of  navigation.  Wherefore,  in  reverence 
to  your  skill  and  judgment  in  your  own  profession, 
I  shall  choose  to  leave  Hercules's  club  in  his  own 
hands,  who  knows  much  better  than  I  how  to  vdeld 
and  manage  it,  it  being,  in  my  opinion,  not  altoge« 
ther  so  decent  for  a  divine  to  read  lectures  of  war 
before  Hannibal. 

But  as  for  that  other  ingredient  of  a  good  soldier, 
viz.  courage  and  resolution,  (it  being  a  Christian  vir^ 
tue,  and  as  4such  ilecessary,  not  only  (though  more 
especially)  for  you,  but  for  all  others  who  intend  td 
continue  faithful  soldiers  under  the  common  Captaiv 
of  our  salvation,)  it  is  upon  this  account  a  very  pro^ 
per  ai|;ument  both  for  the  spedsier  and  the  hciarers/ 
and  as  suitable  to  the  jdace  as  it  is  to  the  occasion  ? 
and  therefore,  in  comjdiance  with  both,  I  have  chosen 
this  text,  in  which  you  have  cowardice  and  courage 
resolved  into  their  first  principles ;  The  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursues ;  but  the  righteous  is  bold 
as  a  lion. 

In  these  words  you  have  all  mankind  distinguish* 
ed  by  their  proper  characters  into  two  sorts.  The 
first  is  the  wicked ;  under  which  name  all  had  men^ 
of  whatsoever  denomination,  are  comprehended,  whe« 
tber  tbey  be  irreligious  in  their  belief,  profane  ib 
their  manners,  or  hypocritical  in  their  designs  and 
intentions.;  and  the  character  here,  by  which  they 
are  aU  distinguished,  is,  tl^at  ihey^e  when  no  mt^ 
pursues;  i.  e.  they  are  of  such  base  and  timorous 
spirits,  that  they  are  ready  to  run  away  ftom  the 
least  shadow  of  danger,  tlH>ugh  it  hath  nothing  of 
sobsCance  or  reality  in  itv  and,  being  hauiited  with 
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an  iU4xxling  mind,  flee  before  the  spectres  of  their 
own  fancies.  Which  words  are  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood, as  if  every  wicked  man  were  a  coward ;  for 
that  contradicts  experience ;  and  we  know,  there  is 
a  sort  of  valour  which  naturally  springs  out  of  the 
very  crasis  and  temper  of  men's  bodies,  which  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  certain  impetus,  or  brisk  fermenta- 
tion of  the  blood  and  spirits :  and  this  is  common  to 
bad  men  with  good,  accordingly  as  they  happen  into 
a  warm  and  vigorous  constitution.  The  meaning 
therefore  is,  that  they  are  cowards  in  their  causes ; 
that  their  wickedness  naturally  tends  to  effeminate 
them ;  and  will  certainly  do  it,  if  it  be  not  strongly 
counter-influenced  by  the  vigour  of  their  bodily  tem- 
per. The  second  sort  into  which  mankind  is  here 
distinguished  is  the  righteous ;  by  which  phrase  the 
scripture  is  wont  to  express  all  good  men  in  general ; 
and  that  for  very  good  reason ;  because  all  instances 
of  goodness  whatsoever  are  in  strictness  righteous- 
ness, either  to  God,  or  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  neigh- 
bours :  so  that  justice,  or  righteousness,  is  the  com- 
mon point  whence  all  the  lines  of  our  duty  are  drawn, 
and  wherein  they  all  concentre. 

Now  of  this  sort  of  men  the  proper  character  is, 
that  they  are  as  bold  as  a  Hon.  Which  words  do 
not  import  every  good  man  to  be  actually  a  corde^ 
Hon,  to  be  as  bold  and  stouthearted  as  that  cou- 
rageous animal  is,  before  whom  all  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  do  tremble :  for  as  some  bad  men  are  valiant 
by  nature,  so  are  some  good  timorous  and  faint- 
hearted :  and  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  cure  by  dis- 
cipline that  which  is  the  natural  defect  of  constitu- 
tion. This  expression  must  be  understood  in  the 
nme  mitigated  sense  as  the  former,  The  righteous 
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are  bold,  i.  e«  their  righteousness  tends  to  make 
them  so ;  it  hath  an  animating  virtue  in  it,  as  will 
(if  it  be  not  overpowered  by  an  invincible  timorous^ 
ness  of  temper)  convert  a  poltron  into  a  hero,  im* 
bolden  the  meanest  spirited  to  confront  the  grimmest 
danger,  and  charge  it  with  an  undaunted  resolution. 
For  thus  the  scripture  usually  speaks  of  men,  as  if 
they  actually  were  what  they  have  great  cause  and 
reason  to  be.  Thus  in  Isaiah  Ivii.  SO.  The  wicked 
are  like  the  troubled  sea^  token  it  cannot  rest,  wkoee 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt;  i.  e.  they  are  continu- 
ally agitated  with  their  own  restless  thoughts,  just 
like  the  sea  with  its  reciprocal  tides :  not  that  this 
k  always  actually  their  condition,  but  that  they 
have  always  just  reason  to  be  so.  So  Prov.  xvi.  18. 
Righteous  lips  are  ike  delight  qf  kings;  and  they 
love  him  that  speaketk  right.  Wliich  is  not  so 
to  be  understood,  as  if  in  fact  it  were  always  so ; 
for  experience  too  often  evinces  the  contrary:  but 
the  meaning  is,  that  kings,  above  all  men,  have  rea« 
son  to  delight  in  men  of  truth,  and  honesty,  and  fide^ 
lity*  And  so  in  the  text,  7%e  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursues ;  that  is,  a  viricked  man  hath  great  rea« 
son  to  be  timorous ;  for  he  hath  all  the  moral  causes 
of  baseness  and  cowardice  within  his  breast :  but  ike 
rigkteous  is  bold  as  a  Hon ;  i.  e.  he  hath  reason  to 
be  so,  his  mind  being  inspired  with  the  most  preg- 
nant principles  of  a  brave  and  undaunted  resolu- 
tion. 

The  words  being  thus  explained,  the  sense  of  them 
resolves  into  this  proposition.  That  wickedness  natu- 
rally tends  to  dishearten  and  cowardize  men;  but 
righteousness  and  goodness,  to  encourage  and  im- 
boldeii  them.     The  truth  of  which  I  might  easily 
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demonstrate  bj  an  induction  of  particulars,  were  it 
proper  to  draw  a  list  of  those  ancient  heroes,  whose 
names  are  renowned  in  the  memoirs  of  feme,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  as  illustrious  for  their 
piety  and  goodness,  as  for  their  valour  and  great 
achievements ;  and  who,  as  the  historian  observes  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  conquered  much  more  by  the 
charms  of  their  virtues,  than  by  the  terror  of  their 
swords.  But  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  tell  stories ;  and 
therefore,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  argument  in 
hand,  I  shall  endeavour,as  brieflyas  I  can,  to  represent 
to  you  what  those  things  are  which  do  naturally  con tri* 
bute  to  the  making  men  courageous,  and  to  shew  you^ 
that  they  are  aU  to  be  found  in  righteousness,  and 
their  contraries  in  wickedness :  which  if  I  can  make 
good,  I  doubt  not,  will  abundantly  convince  you» 
that  the  best  way  to  be  good  soldiers  is  to  be  good 
men ;  and  that  though  you  may  furnish  yourselved 
with  art  and  conduct  in  the  field,  yet  you  can  never 
acquire  true  courage  and  bravery,  tiU  you  have  been 
trained  and  exercised  under  the  banner  of  Jesus. 

Now  to  make  men  truly  valiant  and  courageous^ 
these  six  things  are  necessary. 

First,  That  they  be  free,  and  within  their  own 
cominand. 

Secondly,  That  they  be  well  hardened  to  endure 
diflSculiies  and  inconveniendes. 

Thirdly,  That  they  be  well  satined  in  the  nature 
of  their  actions  and  undertakings. 

Fourthly,  That  they  have  a.hopeAil  prospect  of 
being  well  seconded. 

Fifthly,  That  they  have  a  inrdbable  security  of 
good  success. 

EixthtjTi  That  thcgr  be  borne  up  with,  the  expecta* 
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'tioii  tf  h  glotiout  teWmcA.    All  wfaidi  causteof  coii- 
rage  are  to  be  found  in  righteousness,  and  their  di-« 
red;  obntiBries  in  a  sinful  and  wicked  course  of  life. 
I.  One  catise  tiiiat  very  mudi  contributes  to  thfe 
making  men  courageous,  is  their  being  free,  and 
within  their  own  command:  for  slavery  naturalljr 
depresses  the  mind,  and  bj  accustoming  men  to  a 
te¥ere  and  rigorous  treatment,  habituates  them  to 
fear  and  pusillanimity.     It  is  no  new  observation, 
that  slaves  are  generally  cowards;  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  inany  woful  instances  in  the  world: 
for  how  many  natibtis  are  there  who  were  heretdfove 
renowned  for  their  courage  and  puissance,  when  they 
enjoyed  their  liberties  and  properties,  utider  geotie 
and  benign  governments,  that  are  now  utterly  un- 
manned and  dispirited  by  oppr^sion  and  slavery? 
But  nOw  a  rightckms  man  can  never  be  enslaved,  b^ 
c^se  he  hath  gotten  the  victory  of  himself,  and '  is 
his  own  master ;  he  hath  trained  up  his  passions  tx> 
a  severe  obedience  td  hiil  reason,  and  so  has  all  his 
Bootions  underihis  own  command;  and  it  being  in 
his-  power  (at  least  in  a  good  measure)  not  to  love 
any  thiqgbut  what  he  Jiath  good  reason  to  lov«; 
not  to  desire  .any  thing  but  what  he  hath  fair  hope 
to  enjoy ;  not  to  delight  in  any  thing  but  what  Is 
in  his  poirer:  fiQ  possess  luid  keep ;  it  being,  I  say,  in 
his  power  to  be  nffecterf  as  he  pleasesi  and  to  re^- 
Ute  his  owntaotjoite  tecording  as  he  thinks  fit  and 
reasonjEible,  he/ mAy /diDose  whether  he  win  be  n 
cowa?d  or:  noi ; and:  should  the  grimmest  danger 
stare  him  in  <tbia  face,  yiet  supposing  him  to  have 
suc¥  a  'comiMu»d  of  himself,  as  n6t  to  desire  what 
l<e  cannot  banse,  4ot  to  dreftd  what  he  c&nnot  pm- 
▼ent»  not  toigiae^  «id  vex  at  what  he  cannot  tttoid. 
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he  may  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  it,  and  defy  it 
to  do  its  worst. 

Now  one  great  office  of  righteousness  is  to  do  right 
to  a  man's  self,  to  rescue  him  from  the  tyranny  of 
his  passions,  and  reduce  him  under  the  command  of 
his  reason  ;  and  the  more  successful  it  is  in  this  great 
undertaking,  the  more  valiant  and  magnanimous  it 
must  necessarily  render  us :  for  the  more  a  man's 
passions  are  subdued  to  his  reason,  the  more  pre- 
sence of  mind  he  will  have  in  all  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, and  the  more  his  reason  will  be  to  counsel 
and  advise  him,  and  to  fortify  his  heart  with  brave 
considerations.  So  that  when  a  man  hath  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  the  conquest  of  himself,  he 
will  be  so  much  in  his  own  power,  that  no  danger 
will  be  aUe  to  divide  him  from  himself,  or  scare  him 
£rom  the  post  of  his  reason ;  and  while  death  is  whiz- 
sing  about  his  ears,  and  blood  and  slaughter,  terror 
and  confusion,  are  round  about  him,  his  mind  will 
be  environed  with  invincible  thoughts,  and  guarded 
with  spch  puissant  considerations,  that  no  outward 
force  will  be  able  to  approach  it.  And  thus  freedom, 
you  see,  from  the  slavery  of  passion,  which  is  an  ef- 
fect of  righteousness,  is  an  effectual  cause  of  courage 
and  magnanimity. 

But  in  wickedness  a  great  part  of  this  slavery  con- 
sists :  for  in  this  state  men  are  entirely  governed  by 
passion  and  appetite.  As  for  their  reason,  that  sits  by 
as  an  idle  spectator  of  the  brutish  scene  of  their  ac- 
tions, and  intermeddles  no  farther- in  it,  than  to  cen- 
sure and  condemn  it,  having  no  other  office  allowed 
it,  but  to  cater  fot  their  app0tites,-and  enable  them 
to  {day  the  brutes  with  greater  luxury  and  relish ; 
at|d  being  under  the  command  of  MoH  masters  as 
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these,  we  are  out  of  our  own  power,  and  cannot 
po6e  of  ourselves  as  we  please :  for  either  our  pas* 
sions  and  appetites  must  be  governed  by  our  reason, 
or  by  the  goods  and  evils  that  are  without  us ;  and 
if  these  govern  us,  we  are  not  our  own  men»  but  do 
live  in  subjection  to  a  foreign  power ;  and  we  must 
be  what  the  things  without  us  will  have  us,  and  not 
what  our  own  mind  and  reason :  our  mind  must  turn 
about  like  as  the  wind  blows,  and,  like  water,  we 
must  take  our  form  from  the  vessels  we  are  poured 
into.  And  when  the  passions  and  appetites  that  over- 
rule  us,  are  thus  overruled  by  the  chances  and  con- 
tingences  without  us,  how  is  it  possible  we  should 
be  truly  courageous-?  For  now  when  any  danger  looks 
us  in  the  face,  we  can  have  no  present  relief  from 
our  reason,  having  all  along  disused  ourselves  to  con« 
suit  and  advise  with  it;  and  so  every  alarm  of  danger 
from  without  will  presently  raise  a  tumult  within, 
and  put  the  whole  soul  into  an  uproar ;  in  which 
the  mind  is  left  naked  of  all  relief,  and  utterly  aban-^ 
doned  of  those  wise  and  brave  thoughts  which  should 
guard  and  defend  it.  And  a  man's  thoughts  and 
considerations  being  thus  defeated  and  put  to  the 
rout,  he  must  either  sink  under  his  danger,  or  charge 
headlong  upon  it  foolhardily :  for  now  he  hath  no 
other  courage  to  support  him,  but  either  that  of  a 
mastiff,  that  fights  because  his  blood  is  in  brisk  fer- 
mentation ;  or  that  of  a  rat,  that  flees  in  his  enemy's 
tace,  because  he  is  desperate  of  escaping. 

II.  Another  cause  that  mightily  contributes  to 
the  making  men  courageous,  is  their  being  well  hard- 
ened to  endure  difficulties  and  inconveniencies :  f<»r 
how  distant  soever  a  state  of  softness  and  delicacy  is 
from  that  of  slavery,  yet  it  concentres  with  it  in  the 
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effect,  and  by  a  different  quality  pitxiuces  the  nme 
liase  and  unmanly  temper.  For  as  slavery  cows  the 
spirit  by  rigorous  and  servile  usage,  and  suppresses 
and  stifles  all  its  generous  emotions ;  so  softness  and 
delicacy  doth  so  melt  and  disscdve  it,  that  it  hath  not 
the  firmness  to  resist  any  violent  impressions ;  but  is 
Kady  to  shrink  at  the  least  touch  of  evil  or  appear- 
ance of  danger,  having  been  accustomed  to  nothing 
but  pleasure,  and  wrapt  up  in  ease  and  voluptuous- 
kiess.  And  hence  we  see,  that  though  the  valour  and 
courage  of  nations  be  very  much  owing  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  cUmes  in  which  they  are  situated ;  jret,  by 
the  exercise  of  temperance  and  severe  virtue,  the  in- 
iiabitants  of  the  most  effeminate  climes  have  some- 
times improved  themselves  into  the  most  heroic  iEind 
magnanimous  of  all  nations;  as  the  Romans  and 
Persoans,  for  instance.  As  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  by  the  temperament  of  their  native  air  and 
country  are  naturally  the  most  hardy  and  cou- 
n^eous,  have  many  times  by  their  dissdiute  manners 
been  broken  and  dispirited  into  the  most  wretched 
cowards ;  as  the  English,  for  instance :  who,  though 
they  have  been  ever  remarked  for  a  people  of  .a 
daring  and  undaunted  genius,  have  yet  sometimes 
-been  so  melted  by  their  own  luxuries,  as  that  they 
became  preys  to  every  dog  that  hunted  them. 

But  now  righteousness,  including  in  it  those  s^ 
Tere  virtues  c^  industry  and  patience,  tempisrance, 
and  mortification*  of  our  appetites,  doth  effectually 
contribute  to  the  confirming  and  hardenilig  the  tem- 
pers of  men,  and  the  taking  off  that  softness  and  de- 
licacy of  spirit,  which  renders  them  so  tender  and 
impressive :  so  that  by  exercising  ourselves  in  these 
manly  virtues,  by  inuring  ourselves  to  an  active  life. 
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and  to  bear  evils  and  injuries  with  a  brave  indif- 
ferency ;  by  reducing  our  appetites  to  the  measures 
of  nature,  and  moderately  disciplining  them  with 
fiuting  and  abstinence,  we  shall  by  degrees  be  so 
steeled  against  hardships  and  difficulties,  that  that 
which  makes  effeminate  minds  to  flinch  and  startle 
will  scarce  be  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  us. 
For  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
air,  which  are  apt  to  offend  those  that  are  tender  and 
sickly,  are  not  only  tolerable,  but  delightful  to  men 
of  hale  and  vigorous  constitutions ;  so,  many  of  those 
little  hardships,  which  do  so  trouble  and  incommode 
the  tender  and  delicate,  are  so  far  from  disturbing 
the  patient  and  temperate,  that  they  only  refresh  and 
divert  them.  And  it  is  such  a  mind  only  that  is  fit 
for  a  soldier,  that  will  enable  him  to  undergo  the 
glorious  toils  and  fatigues  of  war,  to  endure  a  hard 
march  in  the  day,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  harder  pillow 
at  night ;  to  follow  victory  through  heat  and  cold, 
thirst  and  famine,  sweat  and  blood,  and  seize  and 
pluck  it  fit)m  the  arms  of  hazards  and  difficulties, 
wherewith  it  is  compassed  and  surrounded.  These 
are  things  that  require  a  firm,  a  hardy  mind,  that 
hath  been  trained  up  in  severity,  and  is  grown  strong, 
and  hale,  and  vigorous  in  the  exercise  of  a  manly 
virtue. 

,  But  now  wickedness  softens  and  dissolves  the 
temper,  by  letting  loose  the  desires  and  appetites  of 
our  flesh  to  sensuality  and  voluptuousness,  to  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  to  chambering  and  wantonness,  to 
pride  and  vanity,  to  gluttony  and  idleness,  and  all 
manner  of  effeminate  delicacy  and  dissoluteness, 
which  are  such  vices  as  will  emasculate  the  bravest 
mind,  and  by  degrees  spoil  the  strain  of  the  most  va- 
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lorous  nations :  and  were  I  to  prescribe  for  the  cow- 
ardizing  of  a  nation,  it  should  be  the  bowl  of  intem- 
perance, the  bed  of  sloth,  and  a  Delilah's  lap ;  which 
are  charms  sufficient  to  effeminate  a  hero,  and  meta- 
morphose a  lion  into  a  timorous  hare.   For  when  men 
have  been  trained  up  in  excess  and  voluptuousness, 
and  their  minds  are  contempered  and  naturalized  to 
it,  the  least  hardship  or  difficulty  will  be  terrible  to 
them :  so  that  if  ever  they  should  be  forced  out  of 
the  lap  of  pleasure  into  the  lists  of  war,  ill  quarters 
and  a  hard  march  will  kill  them  without  a  battle ; 
and  the  least  sense  of  pain  or  appearance  of  danger 
will  presently  strike  their  spirits  and  air,  and  turn  all 
their  blood  into  a  trembling  jelly.    If  the  business  of 
soldiers  ware  only  to  wear  a  scarf  or  a  feather,  or  to 
swelter  an  hour  or  two  in  buff;  if  they  were  to  fight 
in  a  field  of  down,  and  to  spill  no  other  blood  but 
that  of  the  grape,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  school  of 
Epicurus  would  make  an  incomparable  nursery  for 
the  camp.    But  to  march  under  a  load  of  armour  all 
day,  and  then  to  freeze  to  the  ground  at  night ;  to 
sleep  with  drums  in  their  ears,  and  be  awaked  with 
alarms ;  to  run  on  upon  spears,  and  charge  at  the 
mouths  of  cannons,  whilst  they  are  spitting  fire  and 
roaring  out  destruction;  these  are  such  rude  and. 
scurvy  things  as  will  never  be  endured  by  a  soft  and 
delicate  epicure. 

III.  Another  cause  that  mightily  contributes  to 
the  making  men  courageous  is^  their  being  well  satis- 
fied with  themselves,  and  with  the  nature  of  their 
actions  and  undertakings :  for  our  understanding  be- 
ing our  leading  faculty,  the  eye  that  is  to  direct  the 
feet  of  our  practice,  and  to  guide  and  manage  all  our 
voluntary  motions ;  it  is  impossiUe  that  whilst  that 
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doth  either  disapprove  or  doubt  of  our  actions,  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  act  with  steadiness  and  assur- 
ance :  for  while  a  man  acts  with  a  misgiving  mind, 
and  that  which  should  be  the  guide  of  his  actions  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  way,  he  walks  like  a  benighted 
traveller  in  a  dangerous  road,  and  is  fain  to  feel  out 
his  steps,  and  tread  gingerly  and  cautiously,  lest  he 
should  stumble  into  a  bog  or  a  precipice ;  and  so  be- 
ing accustomed  to  act  with  fear  and  anxiety,  his 
courage  disserves,  and  his  heart  grows  creeping  and 
timorous. 

But  now  the  righteous  man  acts  with  the  fuU  con- 
sent x  and  approbation  of  his  mind,  and  has  no  by- 
ways firom  the  road  of  reason  and  conscience ;  but 
keeping  straight  forward,  as  he  doth,  in  the  plain 
tracks  of  eternal  goodness,  he  treads  firmly  and 
boldly,  being  secure  of  the  ground  he  goes  upon,  and 
is  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  of  his  own  actions ; 
which  being  such  as  his  best  and  purest  reason  ap- 
proves, have  the  cheerful  euges  and  applauses  of  his 
conscience  continually  echoing  and  resounding  after 
them;  and  this  animates  his  courage,  and  invigo- 
rates his  heart  with  a  generous  confidence  and  as- 
surance ;  in  the  sense  of  this  he  can  smile  upon  miit- 
fortune,  bid  defiance  to  danger,  and  bear  up  his  head 
in  the  lowest  condition.  For  as  long  as  his  own 
mind  doth  neither  threaten  nor  accuse  him,  he  can 
retire  into  himself  when  he  is  driven  out  of  other  re- 
treats, and  there  live  merry  and  secure  in  despite  of 
the  world :  and  while  he  can  house  himself  in  the 
sense  of  his  own  virtue  and  innocence,  he  hath  an 
impr^paable  shelter  against  all  storms  from  without. 
Well  therefore  might  the  apostle  call  it  the  hreoH^ 
plate  qf  rigkteauen^^  Ephes.  vi.  14.  it  being  that 
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which  secures  us  against  all  outward  violence^  and 
renders  our  minds  invulnerable  by  the  smartest  blows 
of  misfortune. 

But  so  long  as  a  man  lives  wickedly,  he  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  himself,  because  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  actions  he  contradicts  his  own  reason,  and  of- 
fers violence  to  those  eternal  laws  of  righteousness 
and  goodness  which  are  inseparably  interwoven  with 
his  faculties :  so  that  whenever  he  comes  to  appear 
before  himself,  to  answer  for  his  actions  at  his  own 
tribunal,  his  own  mind  explodes  and  condemns  him ; 
and,  like  a  false  renegado,  as  he  is,  from  the  natural 
principles  of  his  reason,  he  is  £ain  to  run  the  gan- 
telope  through  the  terrors  and  reproaches  of  his  own 
conscience ;  which  he  hath  no  other  way  to  escape 
but  by  running  out  of  himself,  and  taking  sanctuary 
in  the  crowd  of  his  lusts  or  secular  affairs  and  diver- 
sions :  for,  as  Tertullian  observes,  amne  malum  aut 
timore  aut  pudare  natura  perfudit ;  ^^  nature  hath 
poured  fear  or  shame  upon  the  face  of  all  wicked- 
ness:" both  which  do  naturally  intimidate  our 
minds,  and  for  different  reasons  incline  us  to  run 
away ;  shame,  that  we  may  not  be  seen ;  and  fear, 
that  we  may  not  be  taken.  When  therefore  men 
have  always,  these  two  furies  at  their  heels,  haunting 
and  pursuing  them  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
their  actions,  what  wretched  cowards  must  they  be, 
when  any  outward  danger  or  calamity  approaches 
them !  When  all  is  smooth  and  prosperous  without, 
they  may  shelter  themselves  there  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  their  conscience ;  and  when  all  is  calm  and 
serene  within,  they  may  shelter  themselves  there 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  world :  but  when  both 
are  bestormed,  whither  can  they  flee  ?  When  danger 
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and  destruction  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against 
us  from  without,  and  we  ar^  alarmed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  shame  and  terror  of  a  guilty  con- 
science from  within,  so  that  we  are  charged  all  at 
once  front  and  rear,  and  can  neither  go  on  nor  re* 
treat  without  cutting  our  way  through  horror  and 
confusion ;  this  is  enough  to  disarm  the  stoutest  re- 
solution, and  sink  the  courage  of  a  lion  into  a  panic 
dread  and  desperation. 

IV,  Another  cause  which  very  much  contributes 
to  the  making  men  courageous  is,  their  having  a 
hopeful  prospect  of  being  well  seconded :  for  when  a 
man  apprehends  that  he  is  left  all  alone  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  or  that  he  must  encounter  it  with  unequal 
forces ;  that  he  is  not  backed  with  sufficient  auxili- 
aries, or  that  the  advantage  of  strength  and  power 
lies  on  the  other  side,  it  must  needs  be  a  mighty  al- 
lay to  his  courage.  Now  the  greatest  power  that 
we  can  either  dread  or  depend  on  is  God's;  and 
therefore  according  as  we  apprehend  him  to  be  en- 
gaged either  for  or  against  us,  our  courage  must  ne- 
cessaray  rise  or  sink  :  for  the  apprehensions  of  God 
and  his  providence  are  so  natural  to  us,  and  do 
cleave  so  close  to  our  minds,  that  though  with  our 
jovial  airs  we  may  sometimes  luU  them  asleep,  yet 
the  least  alarm  of  danger  usually  rouses  and  awakes 
them,  and  puts  our  mind  upon  the  inquiry  whether 
he  be  for  or  against  us ;  and  according  to  the  an- 
swer we  receive  from  that  bosom  oracle,  or  our  good 
or  bad  conscience,  we  are  naturally  confident  or 
afraid. 

Now  righteousness,  being  the  crown  and  glory  of 
God's  own  nature,  and  that  for  which  he  infinitely 
lotes  and  esteems  himself,  can  never  fail,  wheresoever 
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it  resides,  to  engage  him  of  its  side.  When  therefore 
we  are  so  fully  assured,  that  the  righteous  Lord 
laves  righteousness ;  upon  the  testimony  of  our  con- 
science, that  we  are  sincerely  righteous,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  him  to  be  our  ally  and  confederate,  and 
consequently  that  our  interest  is  his,  and  his  power 
ours ;  and  when  I  have  his  all-seeing  eye  to  direct, 
and  his  all-powerful  arm  to  assist  and  second  me ; 
when  I  have  all  the  attributes  of  his  infinite  nature 
pitching  their  tents  like  guardian  angels  about  me, 
and  my  head  is  covered  in  the  day  of  battle  with 
the  impenetrable  helmet  of  his  providence;   with 
what  an  undaunted  resolution  must  such  a  persuasion 
inspire  me !  We  have  a  late  and  woful  instance  among 
oonelves  of  the  courage  with  which  a  false  persua* 
don  that  God  was  with  them  did  animate  and  in- 
spire men,  when  they  were  wont  to  say  grace  to 
their  bloody  banquets,  and  rise  from  their  knees  with 
an  enthusiastic  assurance,  and  so  run  on  to  the  bat- 
tle, flushed  with  powerful  incomes  and  manifesta- 
tions of  victory;  when  the  flaming  zealots  fell  on 
with  psalms  in  their  mouths,  and  chased  the  huffing 
hectors;   and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of 
the  bad  poetry,  and  the  worse  cause,  the  psalms 
proved  too  hard  for  their  oaths  and  blasphemies. 
When  therefore,  upon  firm  and  rational  principles^ 
upon  turning  their  eyes  from  God  to  themselves, 
upon  comparing  grace  with  grace,  and  feature  with 
Ibature,  and  surveying  the  fair  agreement  of  their 
nature  with  his,  they  are  throughly  persuaded  and 
satisfied  that  he  is  their  friend;  this  must  needs 
mightily  animate  their  courage,  and  enable  them  to 
hear  up  agamst  the  most  threatening  dangers. 
But  when  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
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is  in  rdbellion  against  God,  and  thereupon  apprehends 
himself,  not  only  cashiered  from  his  protection,  but 
also  exposed  to  his  almighty  vengeance ;  this  must 
needs  render  him  timorous  and  fainthearted,  if  he 
hath  any  consideration  about  him :  for,  alas !  who 
can  be  courageous  against  God?  What  heart  can 
bear  up  against  the  terror  of  his  thunderbolts  ?  which 
are  always  shot  with  such  an  infallible  aim  that  none 
can  escape,  and  with  such  an  invincible  force  that 
none  can  resist  them.  So  that  a  wicked  soldier  must 
either  forego  his  reason  or  his  courage,  and  degene- 
rate into  a  craven  or  a  brute :  for  with  what  heart 
can  he  look  an  enemy  in  the  face,  when  he  considers 
that  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  against  him ;  who  can  look 
him  into  nothing,  and  confound  him  with,  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils  when  he  {deases ;  who  can  array  the 
whole  creation  against  him ;  and  whilst  his  enemies 
from  below  are  thundering  volleys  of  destruction  at 
him,  can  play  upon  him  from  above  with  all  the  artil. 
lery  of  heaven,  and  cause  the  stars  in  their  courses  to 
fight  against  him  ?  What  a  miserable  plight  must  the 
poor  wretch  be  in,  if  he  hath  any  sober  thoughts  about 
him,  when  heaven,  and  earth,  and  his  own  conscience 
are  in  confederacy  against  him,  and  are  storming  all 
at  once  about  his  ears !  But  I  must  hasten.  Again, 

V.  Another  cause  that  very  much  contributes  to 
the  making  men  courageous  is,  their  having  a  pro- 
bable security  of  good  success ;  for  hope  is  the  spur 
of  valour,  that  quickens  and  puts  life  into  it,  that  rcr 
vives  it  when  it  is  drooping,  and  supplies  it  with 
fresh  recruits  of  spirits  and  vigour  when  it  is  lan- 
guishing and  ready  to  expire ;  and  when  once  hope, 
which  is  the  soul  of  it,  is  departed  from  it,  it  pre- 
sently &lls  prostrate,  or  converts  into  desperate  rage. 
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But  as  for  the  righteous,  such  is  their  condition, 
that  they  can  never  be  hopeless ;  because  while  they 
continue  such,  they  live  in  a  constant  dependence 
upon  the  protection  of  that  God  who  overrules  and 
disposes  all  the  events  that  can  befall  them;  and 
being  continually  animated  with  this  persuasion, 
that  there  is  nothing  can  happen  to  them  but  by  his 
decree  or  permission,  who  is  infinitely  wise,  and 
knows  what  is  best  for  them ;  infinitely  good,  and 
wills  what  he  knows ;  infinitely  powerful,  and  doth 
what  he  will :  they  will  still  be  expecting  good  issues 
ircHn  the  worst  events ;  and  so  their  hope  will  shine 
bright  upon  them  in  the  darkest  condition.  When 
their  enemies  are  threatening  or  designing  mischief 
against  them,  they  know  that  their  almighty  Guar- 
dian and  Protector  holds  their  malice  in  a  chain,  and 
that  it  can  never  bite,  how  fiercely  soever  it  may 
bark  at  them,  unless  he  let  it  loose ;  which  they  are 
secure  he  will  never  do,  but  for  such  wise  and  good 
ends  as  they  themselves  would  approve  of,  did  they 
but  fully  comprehend  them.  They  have  duly  con- 
sidered what  their  enemies  can  inflict ;  and  do  find, 
that  the  worst  of  it  is  toleraUe  whilst  they  have  a 
God  to  depend  upon ;  that  though  banishment  be  a 
dreadful  word,  it  imports  but  little  more  in  itself 
than  travd,  or  a  long  voyage,  which  is  a  voluntary 
exile ; .  that  unless  they  will,  they  cannot  be  banished 
firom  God ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  secure  their  in- 
nocence, their  conscience,  and  their  hope  of  heaven, 
they  may  make  themselves  a  paradise  in  the  most 
barren  wilderness ;  that  if  they  should  suffer  impri- 
sonment, and  be  seduded  from  human  amversation, 
it  b  no  such  dismal  thing  for  a  man  to  be  kept 
within  doors ;  to  be  snatched  out  of  the  crowd  and 
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hunry  of  the  world,  and  forced  to  retire  within  him- 
self and  converse  with  Grod,  and  heaven,  and  his 
own  thoughts ;  that  these  are  company  enough  to. 
entertain  a  man's  solitudes,  and  to  supply  the  want 
of  the  noise  of  the  world,  in  which  there  is  com- 
monly so  much  folly  and  discord,  that  if  they  should 
be  tormented  to  death  with  instruments  of  cruelty, 
which  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  them, 
they  must  have  died  at  last,  though  not  by  such  un- 
natural means ;  only  now  they  die  a  little  sooner, 
and  so  anticipate  their  eternal  happiness ;  and  that 
if  they  had  died  a  natural  death,  probably  the  tor- 
ment might  have  been  much  greater;  that  they 
might  have  languished  much  longer  under  the  gout, 
or  stone,  or  strangury,  than  under  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  endured  the  same  degree  of  tor- 
ment without  the  comfort  of  dying  in  a  brave  cause, 
or  of  being  assured  of  an  immortal  recompense.  And 
having  thus  considered  things  round  about,  their 
hope  bears  up  bravely  against  all  events ;  and  from 
the  blessed  rock  of  salvation,  where  it  dwells,  looks 
down  upon  the  waves  of  their  enemies'  malice,  and 
smiles  at  their  vain  attempts  to  overwhelm  it,  and 
securely  expects  tiU  they  have  dashed  themselves  in 
pieces,  and  are  forced  to  retire  back  again  in  empty 
passion  and  foam.  Thus,  while  we  depend  upon 
God,  in  whose  hand  is  the  disposal  of  all  success, 
we  shall  never  want  reason  to  hope  well ;  and  what- 
soever dangers  may  threaten,  or  mischiefs  befall  us, 
our  courage  will  be  still  supported  with  this  brave 
persuasion.  That  nothing  can  come  amiss  that  comes 
from  a  good  Gk)d,  who  knows  how  to  extract  good 
out  of  the  worst  of  our  evils,  and  to  render  the 
rankest  poisons  cordial . 
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But  as  for  the  wicked,  they  can  expect  nothing 
from  God,  whilst  they  continue  so,  but  dire  and  dis- 
mal eflfects :  for  all  their  actions  being  open  defiances 
to  his  authority,  they  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  conclude,  that  he  will  deal  with  them  as  enemies, 
that  he  will  throw  them  from  his  care  and  protection 
for  ever,  and  persecute  them  with  fire  and  sword 
to  eternal  destruction.  When  therefore  they  con- 
sider that  he  hath  the  disposal  of  all  those  events 
that  befall  them,  they  cannot  but  see  great  cause  to 
be  afraid  of  every  thing ;  to  suspect  even  his  favours, 
lest  there  should  be  a  snake  in  the  grass;  lest  he 
should  fume  their  enjoyments  with  poison,  and  in- 
fuse a  disease  into  every  breath  of  their  air ;  lest  he 
should  make  their  table  a  snare  to  them,  and  serve 
in  the  plenti&l  provisions  of  it  only  to  fatten  them 
foft  the  day  of  slaughter ;  lest  those  little  successes 
be  sometimes  gives  them  should  be  only  a  retreat  of 
his  providence  to  draw  them  into  an  ambuscado, 
and  involve  them  into  sorer  mischiefs ;  lest  when  he 
rescues  from  less  evils,  it  should  be  with  an  intent 
to  reserve  them  for  greater ;  and  when  he  delivers 
them  from  the  fit)gs,  and  the  lice,  and  the  locusts,  he 
diould  be  only  preparing  a  more  glorious  vengeance 
for  them,  and  contriving  to  overwhelm  them  in  the 
Red  sea :  in  a  word,  lest  he  should  heap  the  good 
things  of  this  world  upon  them,  as  the  Romans  did 
their  earrings  and  jewels  on  the  treacherous  vestal, 
only  to  crash  and  smother  them,  and  carry  them  aloft, 
as  the  eagle  did  the  tortoise,  with  an  intent  to  give 
them  a  more  fatal  downfied.  For  how  can  they  be 
secure  of  any  thing  that  comes  from  the  hand  of 
that  God  who  is  inflamed  with  such  a  just  indigna^ 
tion  against  them  ?  And  then  when  any  danger  is 
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nrardiiDg  towards  them>  they  have  nothings  but  the 
ann  of  flesh  to  confide  in ;  and  if  that  prove  too 
weak,  thej  are  desperate.  But  how  can  they  be  se* 
cure  that  this  should  prevail,  when  they  know  there 
are  such  numberless  accidents  under  the  command 
of  their  almighty  enemy,  that  can  either  disarm  it, 
or  turn  the  point  of  its  weapon  on  itself?  But  then, 
if  any  storm  happen  to  overtake  them,  whither  can 
they  go  ?  Alas !  they  have  no  harbour  to  put  in  at 
in  all  the  dominions  of  Grod ;  no  promise  of  deliver- 
ance, no  security  of  support  or  protection,  no  ground 
to  hope  for  any  future  advantage  from  the  present 
calamity;  but,  like  miserable  wrecks,  they  are 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
and  in  a  fearful  expectation  how  the  next  billow 
will  dispose  of  them,  whether  it  will  dash  them  on 
a  rodi  or  drive  them  on  a  quicksand :  and  in  such 
dismal  circumstances  who  but  a  madman  can  be 
courageous? 

VI.  And  lastly.  Another  cause  which  very  much 
contributes  to  the  making  men  courageous  is,  the 
expectation  of  a  glorious  reward.  Gkxxl  pay  will 
make  brave  soldiers :  for  when  men  have  a  good  in- 
terest in  any  difficult  undertaking,  that  will  buoy  up 
their  courage,  and  render  them  firm  and  resolute 
against  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  oppose 
them :  whereas  when  they  have  little  or  nothing  at 
stake,  they  are  commonly  indiflferent  whether  they 
win  or  lose.  Reward  therefore  being  the  centre  of 
our  hope,  and  hope  the  support  of  our  courage,  we 
shall  in  all  attempts  be  more  or  less  courageous, 
proportionably  to  the  reward  which  we  expect  to 
reap  from  our  labour. 

But  what  reward  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  right- 
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eous  man  ?  who  lives  upon  the  blessed  hope  of  being 
translated,  when  he  goes  from  hence,  to  those  im- 
mortal regions  of  bliss  and  joy,  where  all  the  blessed 
inhabitants  live  in  a  continued  fruition  of  their  ut- 
most wishes,  being  every  moment  entertained  with 
fresh  and  enravishing  scenes  of  pleasure ;  where  all 
their  happiness  is  eternal,  and  aU  their  eternity  no- 
thing else  but  one  continued  act  of  love,  and  praise, 
and  joy,  and  triumph ;  where  there  are  no  sighs  or 
tears,  no  intermixtures  of  sorrow  or  misery;  but 
every  heart  is  ftill  of  joy,  and  every  joy  is  a  quint- 
essence, and  every  happy  moment  is  crowned  with 
some  fresh  and  new  enjoyment.  And  the  being  ani- 
mated with  such  a  glorious  hope  is  enough  to  make 
the  most  crest-fallen  soul  courageous :  for  the  worst 
that  any  danger  can  threaten  is  death :  and  what 
need  he  be  afraid  of  passing  this  cold  fatal  stream, 
that  sees  a  heaven  on  the  farther  shore?  Such  a 
blessed  prospect  is  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  out- 
ikce  the  fearful  of  fearfuls,  and  to  charge  through  all 
his  horrors  with  an  undaunted  resolution ;  to  make 
a  soldier  mock  at  fear ^  like  the  warlike  horse  in  Job, 
and  to  stand  at  the  mouth  of  a  breach,  while  it  is 
spewing  thunder  and  lightning.  For  while  he  is  pos^ 
sessed  with  this  blessed  hope,  every  danger  beckons 
him  to  heaven,  and  every  wound  is  a  sallyport  into 
a  blessed  eternity:  and  being  assured  in  his  own 
mind,  that  the  bullet  that  strikes  his  body  to  the 
ground  must  shoot  up  his  soul  above  the  stars,  and 
that  if  it  be  his  hap  to  fall  in  the  battle,  he  shall 
certainly  rise  from  the  bed  of  honour  to  the  crown 
of  glory;  he  laughs  at  the  impotent  threatenings  of 
danger,  and  bravely  defies  it  to  do  its  worst. 
•    But  the  quite  contrary  to  this  is  the  case  of  wick- 
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ed  men  :  for  though  whilst  they  stand  at  a  distance 
from  danger,  they  may  make  a  shift  to  drown  their 
sense  of  another  world  in  deep  draughts  and  loud 
laughter ;  yet  we  usually  find,  that  when  danger 
draws  near  them,  and  begins  to  shake  its  dart  at 
their  breast,  natura  recurrit,  the  bold  men  begin  to 
quake,  and  are  seized  with  dismal  expectations  of  a 
fearful  state  of  things  on  the  other  side  the  grave. 
It  is  Plato's  observation  long  since,  [De  Rep.  lib.  i.] 

Eiw€iia»  Ti(  iyyvg  j;  tqv  oUtrBcu  TcAevnJo-f/v,  ^IfrifyfTM  airf 
4>^fiof  Kou  <l>povTif  irepi  cdv  cv  top  irpoaBev  ovk  u<rl^i'  **  When 

**  a  man  imagines  himself  within  danger  of  dying, 
**  he  is  usually  seized  with  a  great  horror  and  anxiety 
*'  concerning  those  future  things  which  before  he 
**  never  thought  of."  Now  how  must  it  needs  das- 
tardize  a  soldier,  if,  when  he  is  going  into  the  battle, 
the  near  approach  of  hb  danger  should  awaken  such 
thoughts  as  these  in  his  mind :  I  am  now  entering 
upon  the  confines  of  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  if,  by 
any  of  those  winged  messengers  of  death  that  fly 
about  me,  I  should  be  despatched  thither.  Lord,  what 
will  become  of  me?  My  conscience  condemns  me, 
and  these  numerous  guilts  that  stare  me  in  the  face 
bode  me  a  woful  fate  there ;  so  that  I  plainly  per- 
ceive I  am  marching  upon  the  brinks  of  a  black  and 
dismal  eternity ;  and  that  if  I  happen  to  fall,  I  am 
lost  and  undone  for  ever.  If  with  such  thoughts  as 
these  about  him  he  dares  stand  his  ground,  he  is  a 
courageous  sinner  indeed,  fit  for  a  forlorn  hope :  but, 
alas!  how  is  it  possible  he  should  keep  up  his  heart, 
when  his  misgiving  conscience  su^ests  such  fearful 
thoughts  as  these  to  him ;  when  it  tells  him,  that 
bis  enemies'  artillery  are  charged  with  hell,  and  if 
they  hit,  will  strike  him  down  into  the  bottomless 
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abyss ;  that  their  swords  will  cut  through  to  his  very 
soul,  and  wound  it  to  eternal  death ;  that  every  bul- 
let they  shoot  at  him  brings  with  it  a  passport  to  a 
woful  eternity;  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  every 
wound  they  give  him,  there  waits  a  devil  to  seize 
his  soul  as  it  sallies  forth,  and  carry  it  captive  to  the 
dark  prisons  of  the  damned.  Doubtless,  such  dire 
abodings  as  these,  which  are  natural  to  guilty  con- 
sciences, must  necessarily  appal  the  stoutest  reso- 
lution. 

And  now,  having  given  you  such  an  abundant 
jjNToof  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  in  the  text,  I  shall 
conclude  the  whole  with  one  word  of  advice  to  you  of 
this  honourable  society. 

You  are  a  body  of  men,  whose  bad  or  good  con- 
duct of  yourselves  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
public,  each  man  of  you  being  virtually  a  company ; 
having  not  only  interest  enough  to  raise  your  own 
men,  but  also  skill  enough  to  form  them  into  excel- 
lent soldiers.  You  are  the  standing  mint,  where  the 
brave  English  mettle  is  to  be  coined,  and  to  receive 
its  martial  stamp  and  impression :  and  being  so,  it  is 
doubtless  very  much  in  your  power  either  to  raise 
or  to  debase  it :  and  since  it  is  from  your  discipline 
that  your  soldiers  must  learn  their  manners  as  well 
as  their  postures,  it  concerns  you  to  be  instructed, 
aot  only  with  the  exactest  skill,  but  also  with  the 
bravest  courage.  And  from  whence  you  are  to  derive 
this,  I  think,  hath  been  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
even  horn  righteousness  and  universal  goodness. 

Wherefore  let  me  beseech  you,  as  ye  are  men,  and 
Christians,  and  soldiers,  to  betake  yourselves  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  this  comprehensive  duty,  in 
which  all  virtue  and  religion  is  included,  to  purge 
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your  oonsciences  firom  dead  works,  and  discharge 
yourselves  of  all  those  poUutions  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit  which  do  so  naturally  disarm  your  courage, 
and  overspread  your  minds  with  baseness  and  pusiU 
lanimity ;  and  to  exercise  yourselves  in  all  that  piety 
and  devotion  towaixis  God,  loyalty  and  obedience 
towards  your  prince,  justice  and  charity  towards  one 
another,  temperance  and  sobriety  towards  yourselves, 
to  which  religion  and  right  reason,  the  frame  of  your 
natures,  and  your  circumstances  and  relations  oblige 
you.  By  the  constant  practice  of  which,  you  will  ac* 
quire  such  a  noUe  and  useful  courage,  as  will  render 
you  a  lifeguard  to  your  prince,  a  wall  and  bulwark 
to  your  country,  and  make  your  famous  artillery- 
ground  a  sanctuary  to  your  city :  for  the  courage 
which  springs  out  of  righteousness  is  such  as  verifies 
your  own  motto,  Arma  pacts  Julcra,  as  props  up  the 
temple  of  peace,  and  preserves  it  from  being  violated 
and  profaned  by  the  sacril^ous  rudeness  of  those 
that  are  given  to  change :  for  it  consists  not  in  an 
unruly  warmth,  or  headstrong  violence  of  temper,  in 
an  unbridled  fierceness,  or  factious  impatience  of  go* 
vermnent ;  but  is  calm,  and  well  managed,  and  easily 
commanded ;  so  gentle,  that  it  neither  throws  nor 
runs  away  with  its  rider ;  and  yet  so  well  mettled 
too,  that  it  never  tires  under  him.  For  if  you  be  cou- 
rageous from  a  princ^>le  of  righteousness,  you  will 
honour  the  king  as  well  as  fear  God,  and  obey  his 
ordinances  for  God's  sake :  you  will  never  conduct  a 
rebellious  design,  under  the  sacred  banner  of  religion, 
nor  pretend  loyalty  to  God,  to  colour  your  disloyalty 
to  his  vicegerent ;  you  will  never  press  the  scriptures 
to  fight  against  the  king,  nor  arm  his  political  against 
his  personal  capacity,  nor  assume  his  authority  to  cut 
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off  his  head :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  you  ever 
allow  him  to  be  unkinged  by  the  sentence  of  a  domi- 
neering prelate,  and  plead  that  for  your  warrant  to 
depose  and  murder  him ;  you  will  never  yield,  that 
a  papal  bull  hath  right  to  countermand  the  twelfth 
of  the  Romans,  and  dispense  with  a  subject's  allegi- 
ance to  his  prince,  in  despite  of.  Let  every  soul  he 
subject  to  the  higher  powers :  in  a  word,  you  will 
never  confront  those  loyal  admonitions  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  with  the  treasonous  canons  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  ungodly;  nor  levy  arms  against  your 
prince  upon  that  counterfeit  commission  of  his  be- 
ing pronounced  a  heretic  by  a  congr^ation  of  im- 
postors. 

No,  no ;  if  you  sincerely  study  and  practise  the 
rules  of  righteousness,  you  will  be  too  wise  and  too 
honest  to  be  choused  and  imposed  upon  by  the 
transparent  sophistries  of  those  hypocrites,  of  what- 
soever denomination,  who  would  fain  fetch  pretences 
for  their  treasons  and  rebellions  from  the  most  loyal 
and  peaceable  religion  that  ever  was.  And  being 
thus  animated  with  the  courage  of  righteous  men,  if 
ever  your  king  and  country  should  need  your  assist- 
ance against  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  which  God 
forbid!  you  will  be  bravely  qualified  to  be  their  cham- 
pions ;  and  in  being  so,  may  promise  yourselves  ho- 
nour and  victory  here,  and  an  everlasting  triumph 
hereafter:  which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant. 
To  whom  be  honour ^  and  glory ,  and  power ^  &c. 
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PREACHED    BEFORE 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  COURT  OF 
ALDERMEN  AT  GUILDHALL-CHAPEL,  DEC.  16,  1683. 


Prov.  xxiv.  21. 
And  meddle  not  with  those  that  are  given  to  change, 

X  SHAXiL  not  trouble  you  with  the  various  accep* 
tations  of  the  Hebrew  word  schofiimy  which  the 
Chaldee  render,  fools ^  or,  as  we  say,  changelings ; 
and  which  our  translators,  more  suitably  to  what 
goes  before,  render,  those  that  are  given  to  change ; 
for  in  the  former  part  of  the  text,  he  advises  his  son 
to  fear  the  Lord  and  honour  the  king ;  that  is,  to 
reverence  and  obey  the  supreme  Lord  and  Grovemor 
of  the  world,  and,  in  reverence  to  him,  to  be  dutiful 
and  obedient  to  the  kmg,  who  is  his  immediate  vice- 
gerent and  representative  upon  earth,  and  upon  that 
account  ought  to  be  honoured  and  obeyed:  and 
therefore,  "  My  son,"  says  he,  "  as  thou  wouldest  be 
secured  from  all  disloyalty  and  disobedience  to  thy 
king,  in  contemning  whose  authority  thou  openly 
**  afirontest  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  world,  whose 
**  invisible  majesty  he  personates,  meddle  not  with 
^*  those  that  are  given  to  change ;  i.  e.  who  either 
out  of  a  swelling  ambition  of  being  uppermost,  or 
a  private  revenge  against  their  superiors,  or  a  rest- 
less peevishness  and  impatience  of  rule,  or  affecta- 
tion of  novelty,  or  design  to  repair  their  broken 
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"  fortunes  out  of  the  public  ruins,  are  for  introducing 
**  changes  and  alterations  in  the  government :  with 
**  such  as  these  do  not  mingle  thyself,  not  so  much 
**  as  to  listen  to  their  insinuations,  or  to  credit  or 
propagate  their  reports,  or  to  support  and  counte- 
nance their  cause,  either  with  thy  tongue  or  pen, 
or  money  or  suffrage,  or  to  be  any  other  way  aid- 
ing or  assisting  to  their  factious  and  seditious  de- 
"  signs." 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  argument  I  shall  endea- 
vour, first,  to  represent  to  you  the  great  folly  and 
danger  of  engaging  with  such  as  are  given  to  change; 
that  is,  with  parties  and  factions  against  the  govern- 
ment. And,  secondly,  to  give  you  the  proper  marks 
and  characters  of  such  parties  and  factions,  by  which 
all  well-minded  men  may  know  them,  and  avoid  in- 
termeddling with  them. 

First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  represent  the  great 
folly  and  danger  of  engaging  with  factions  against 
the  government ;  of  which  I  shall  give  you  these  five 
instances : 

First,  It  exposes  our  understanding  to  the  most  er- 
roneous prejudices  and  misrepresentations  of  things. 
Secondly,  It  exposes  our  will  to  the  blackest  and 
most  diabolical  affections. 

Thirdly,  It  tempts  us  to  an  high  neglect  of,  and  in- 
differency  in,  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  things 
of  religion. 

Fourthly,  It  involves  us  in  the  most  indirect 
courses,  and  then  trains  us  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

Fifthly,  It  ordinarily  snares  and  entangles  us  in 
the  greatest  temporal  mischiefs  and  calamities. 

First,  Our  engaging  with  factions  against  the  go- 
vernment exposes  our  understanding  to  the  most  er- 
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roneous  prejudice :  for  it  is  the  constant  method  of 
fiEictions,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
false  and  spiteful  glosses  upon  the  actions  of  their 
superiors,  with  scandalous  forgeries,  or  foul  miscon- 
structions of  their  fairest  meanings  and  most  honour- 
able designs ;  without  which  base  arts  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  disaffect  the  vulgar  to  any  to- 
lerable government,  or  to  alarm  their  passions,  and 
fears,  and  jealousies,  which  are  the  usual  train  by 
which  they  give  fire  to  all  public  disorder  and  con- 
fusion.   When  therefore  a  man  engages  in  a  faction, 
be  doth  in  eflfect  prostitute  his  understanding  to  all 
the  cheats  and  delusions  that  busy  and  contriving 
knaves  can  impose  on  it.     For  having  once  wedded 
his  aflfections  to  the  interest  of  the  faction,  they  will 
quickly  bribe  his  understanding  into  a  belief  of  every 
thing  that  favours  it :  and  let  the  opinion  or  the  story 
be  never  so  improbable,  it  will  find  an  easy  access  to 
such  minds  as  are  already  fed  by  their  affections  to  en- 
tertain it ;  and  provided  it  be  but  serviceable  to  the 
party  he  is  engaged  in,  that  will  prevail  with  his  under- 
standing against  a  thousand  good  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary.  Let  him  but  hear  his  prince  reproached  with 
never  such  wild  and  improbable  stories,  he  shakes  his 
head,  and  swallows  all  for  gospel.   Tell  him,  that  the 
king  is  deeply  engaged  in  a  plot  against  his  own  life, 
and  crown,  and  dignity ;  alas !  what  a  dismal  story  is 
this,  that  a  man  should  thus  fall  out  with  himself, 
and  dote  upon  his  own  ruin !  But  though  his  faith 
thus  glibly  swallows  camels  on  one  side,  yet  it  is 
strange  to  see  how  it  will  strain  at  a  gnat  on  the 
other.    For  tell  him,  on  the  other  side,  with  never  so 
much  evidence  and  demonstration,  that  the  traitor- 
ous design  he  talks  of  is  hatching  under  the  wings 
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of  his  own  faction ;  and  though  you  shew  him  the 
very  association  and  band  of  the  bloody  conspiracy, 
upon  the  principles  whereof  they  have  murdered  one 
king  already,  and  so  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
be  acting  the  tragedy  of  another,  especially  when 
they  act  the  same  things  over  again,  scene  after 
scene,  so  exactly  in  the  same  garb,  and  plot,  and  lan- 
guage, that  had  one,  who  died  forty  years  ago,  ai'ose 
from  his  grave  but  two  or  three  years  since,  he 
would  doubtless  have  concluded  that  forty-two  was 
not  yet  expired;  yea, though  you  produce  a  fresh 
conspiracy,  proved  upon  the  party  by  undeniable 
evidence,  and  even  by  the  free  confessions  of  the  dy- 
ing conspirators  themselves ;  yet  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  persuade  him  that  ever  such  wise  men  should 
be  so  mad,  or  such  good  men  so  wicked,  as  to  engage 
in  such  a  desperate  villainy.  But  I  need  not  tell 
you,  who  have  seen  the  transactions  of  these  last  six 
years,  how  many  fulsome  lies  have  been  confidently 
believed,  and  notorious  truths  dashed  out  of  counte- 
nance, through  blind  partiality  to  a  faction.  And 
indeed,  when  once  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  faction,  it 
is  thenceforth  impossible  for  him  to  judge  impar- 
tially of  things;  because  now  his  faith  must  see 
through  his  affections,  and  his  affections  must  foUow 
the  interest  of  his  party ;  and  if  that  be  engaged  in 
ill  designs,  it  will  need  ill  principles  to  countenance 
it ;  and  his  affections  being  preengaged  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  faction,  will  easily  bribe  his  understanding 
to  assent  to  any  principles  that  are  needful  to  sup- 
port it.  Wherefore,  if  you  have  any  reverence  for 
your  own  understandings,  if  you  would  not  be  play- 
ed upon  by  im}K>sture8  and  deceivers,  and  choused, 
and  abused,  and  led  by  the  nose  through  all  the  wild 
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mazes  of  foUy  and  falsehood,  meddle  not  with  those 
that  are  given  to  change. 

Secondly,  By  engaging  ourselves  in  factions  against 
the  government,  we  shall  in  all  probability  insensi- 
bly contract  the  most  black  and  diabolical  affections. 
For  this  is  the  natural  process  of  all  faction ;  it  begins 
in  pride  and  self-conceit,  in  an  arrogant  presumption 
that  we  are  much  wiser  than  those  above  us,  and 
fitter  to  rule  and  govern  ;  and  then  having  once  en- 
tertained this  overweening  opinion  of  ourselves,  we 
look  upon  all  that  are  superior  to  us  with  envious 
and  malignant  eyes,  and  think  ourselves  highly  in- 
jured and  affronted,  that  we  are  not  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  world ;  and  then,  from  envying  we 
proceed  to  hating  our  governors,  and  from  hating 
them,  to  impatience  of  their  government :  to  ease 
ourselves  of  which,  we  soon  imbody  into  factions, 
where  we  whet  our  malice  and  arrogance  upon  one 
another,  by  applauding  each  other  in  censuring 
those  above,  in  running  spiteful  descants  on  their 
actions,  and  arraigning  their  mal-administration  at 
the  tribunal  of  our  majesty ;  than  which  there  is  no- 
thing can  more  effectually  humour  and  gratify  our 
vanity.  For  what  a  glorious  thing  is  it  for  a  little 
shopkeeper  or  mechanic  to  perk  up  a  mighty  poli- 
tician, and  sit  in  judgment  on  his  governors,  to  ex- 
pose the  folly  of  their  conduct,  and  find  out  the  soft 
places  of  their  ministers  of  state !  How  much  greater 
and  more  magnificent  is  this,  than  to  be  dull  and 
stay  at  home  and  mind  one's  own  business!  And 
when  by  thus  humouring  our  pride  we  have  blown  it 
up  into  insolence,  this  swells  our  envy,  and  that  in- 
flames our  malice  against  all  that  are  above  us  or  op- 
posite to  us :  for  by  this  time  our  mind  is  so  bloated, 
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that  we  cannot  bear  the  least  contradiction,  but  are 
ready  to  'run  down  with  clamour  and  bard  names 
every  thing  that  thwarts  our  imperious  dictates; 
and  in  matters  of  religion,  every  thing  is  popery  that 
agrees  not  with  the  model  of  our  reformation ;  and  in 
matters  of  state,  every  thing  tyranny  that  opposes  the 
platform  of  our  government :  and  unless  all  things 
be  framed  according  to  our  humour,  and  bend  to  the 
dictates  of  our  oraculous  pride,  heaven  and  earth 
will  come  together,  the  gospel,  and  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty will  vanish,  and  the  whole  frame  of  things 
sink  into  confusion.  And  while  we  thus  make  our 
pride  and  self-conceit  the  standard  of  the  world,  and 
expect  that  all  things  should  comply  with  and 
truckle  to  it,  we  shall  be  so  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, that  it  will  be  little  better  than  treason  or  blas- 
phemy to  oppose  us :  so  that  whosoever  presumes  to 
give  check  to  our  insolence  is  sure  to  be  made  the 
mark  of  our  malice,  and  to  be  persecuted  with  all 
the  reproach  and  opprobrium  that  the  most  invete- 
rate rancour  can  invent.  Thus  faction,  you  see,  is 
impregnated  with  the  very  nature  of  the  Devil ;  and 
carries  in  it  all  the  pride  and  envy,  rancour  and  ma- 
lice, that  sunk  down  the  angels  of  light  from  heaven, 
and  converted  them  into  fiends  and  furies.  Where- 
fore, as  you  would  not  expose  your  natures  to  spoil 
and  ravage,  to  be  overspread  with  the  most  poison- 
ous affections,  and  drowned  in  the  passions  of  hell, 
meddle  not  with  those  that  are  given  to  change. 

Thirdly,  By  engaging  ourselves  in  factions  against 
the  government,  we  shall  be  mightily  tempted  to 
neglect  the  great  and  necessary  things  of  religion : 
for  generally,  the  foundations  of  all  factions  against 
government  are  laid  in  little  disputes  about  matters 
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of  religion,  which  are  usually  started  by  the  leaders 
of  the  faction,  for  no  other  end  but  to  engage  the 
honest  zeal  of  the  people  against  the  established  re- 
ligion, that  thereby  they  may  engage  them  against 
the  established  government.  And  could  they  but 
make  them  as  zealous  for  the  mass  as  for  the  Di- 
rectory, it  would  be  all  one  to  them  which  of  the 
two  they  advanced  against  the  public  establishment ; 
their  design  in  these  hot  disputes  about  religion 
being  only  to  lay  a  train  to  blow  up  the  govern- 
ment :  and  since  the  zeal  of  the  people  is  the  tool 
they  must  work  with,  it  is  their  interest  to  sharpen 
it,  and  render  it  as  keen  and  active  as  may  be.  So 
that  when  once  you  have  engaged  yourselves  in  their 
fection,  to  be  sure  they  will  employ  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  bigot  your  minds  to  their  opinion,  and 
to  engage  all  your  zeal  for  the  little  modes  and  cir- 
cumstances they  contend  for :  they  will  so  represent 
the  matter  to  you,  as  if  the  life  and  substance  of 
religion  were  in  dispute  ;  as  if  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  gospel,  were  all  at  stake  upon  the  contro- 
versy, and  your  souls  were  to  sink  or  swim  with 
their  opinions :  and  your  zeal  being  engaged  by  these 
arts  for  the  trifling  opinions  of  your  party,  you  will 
by  degrees  grow  remiss,  and  neglective  of  the  great 
and  weighty  things  of  religion.  For  the  mind  of  man 
being  finite  in  all  its  acts,  can  never  operate  divers 
ways  at  once  with  equal  force  and  vigour ;  but  what- 
soever time  and  attention  we  bestow  upon  one  thing, 
we  must  necessarily  substrdct  from  another ;  and  so 
by  d^rees,  as  we  grow  more  and  more  zealous  fw 
the  little  modes  and  opinions  of  our  party,  we  shall 
grow  more  and  more  remiss  in  the  main  and  neces- 
sary duties  of  religion,  till  at  last  we  degenerate  into 
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perfect  lukewarmness :  and  accordingly,  how  many 
are  there  among  ourdelves»  the  very  spirit  of  whose 
religion  is  evaporated  into  a  noisy,  busy,  and  blus- 
tering zeal  for  parties,  who  are  wondrous  nice  and 
scrupulous  about  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion ; 
and  yet  can  swallow  lies,  perjuries,  treasons,  and  re- 
bellions, without  the  least  straining  or  remorse !  O 
did  but  these  men  love  God  and  their  neighbours,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  they  do  a  conventicle;  did 
they  but  hate  impiety  and  immorality  but  half  so 
much  as  they  do  bishops  and  liturgies,  what  excel- 
lent Christians  would  they  be !  But,  alas !  their  zeal 
is  swallowed  up  in  their  faction  ;  the  current  is  di- 
verted out  of  those  proper  channels  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, into  the  little  wranglings  of  their  party,  where 
it  flows  headlong,  and  makes  a  clamorous  noise  to 
no  other  purpose  but  to  disturb  the  world.  Where- 
fore, as  you  would  not  be  tempted  into  a  gross  neg- 
lect of  the  substantials  of  religion,  to  convert  your 
piety  and  virtue  into  bigotry  and  stickling  for  par- 
ties, meddle  not  with  those  that  are  given  to 
change. 

Fourthly,  By  engaging  ourselves  in  factions 
against  the  government,  we  shall  in  all  probability 
insensibly  involve  ourselves  in  indirect  courses,  and 
be  trained  on  from  one  evil  to  another,  in  the  most 
flagitious  villainies.  When  first  men  list  themselves 
into  parties,  their  designs  perhaps  are  fair  and  inno- 
cent :  they  are  told,  that  their  religion,  their  liber- 
ties, and  properties  are  in  danger ;  and  finding  such 
a  party  of  men  set  up  for  forward  and  zealous  as- 
sertors  of  them,  they  mingle  with  them,  with  no 
other  intent  but  to  concur  with  them  in  all  honest 
and  lawful  endeavours  to  preserve  and  secure  those 
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invaluable  blessings.     But  alas,  poor  souls  !  they  see 
where  they  begin,  but  God  knows  where  they  will 
end.    For  now  they  must  move  by  the  measures  of 
the  faction,  and  see  with  its  eyes,  and  hear  with  its 
ears ;  through  which,  to  be  sure,  all  the  actions  and 
designs  of  their  governors  will  be  represented  to 
them  in  the  blackest  colours :  by  which  their  passions 
being  inflamed  with  contempt  and  hatred  of  them, 
will  soon   blaze   out  at  their  mouth  or  pens  into 
seditious  talk  or  factious  libels ;  and  then  such  is  the 
nature  of  contempt  and  hatred,  that  the  very  vent- 
ing of  them  fans  and  irritates  them,  till  at  last  they 
settle  into  inveterate   rancour,  and  then  they  are 
capable  of  any  mischief.    For  all  along  as  their  pas- 
sion is  growing,  they  mistake  it  for  a  pious  zeal  for 
God,  and  religion,  and  the  public  good ;  and  under 
that  notion  cherish  its  regular  transports ;  conclud- 
ing,  that  nothing  can  be  amiss  that  proceeds  from 
such  a  sanctified  principle :  and  so,  though  they  lie, 
and  slander,  and  backbite,  and  perjure  themselves 
over  and  over,  yet  it  is  all  well ;  because  they  do  it 
out  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  true  pro- 
testant  religion :  for  when  once  intemperate   zeal 
gets  ahead,  it  bears  down  all  considerations  of  rea- 
son and  religion  before  it,  and  hurries  it  on  into  the 
foulest  enormities;  and  then,  when  once  our  out- 
rageous  zeal  hath  transported  us  into  illegal   and 
unjustifiable  actions,  we  shall  many  times  be  tempt- 
ed to  proceed,  through  mere  despair  of  a  safe  retreat, 
to   shelter  ourselves  from  the  punishment  of  one 
crime  by  committing  another :  for  so  in  all  factions 
men  do  commonly  so  involve  themselves,  that  when 
they  have  done  ill,  they  have  no  other  way  to  save 
themselves  but  by  doing  worse.     Thus,  when  by 
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their  seditious  behaviour  they  have  incensed  their 
governor  against  them,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
associate ;  and  when  they  are  associated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rebel ;  and  when  they  have  drawn  the  sword, 
it  is  necessary  to  fling  the  scabbard  to  the  Devil.  For 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  many  of  those  wretches  that 
murdered  the  late  king  would  have  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  it  when  they  first  engaged  in  the  faction; 
but  their  zeal  having  once  transported  them  into  se- 
dition, they  had  po  other  way  to  escape  but  by  re- 
bellion ;  and  being  engaged  in  rebellion,  they  had  no 
other  sanctuary  but  regicide.  As  therefore  you 
would  not  expose  your  innocence  and  virtue  to  these 
and  such  like  dangerous  temptations,  mingle  not 
with  such  as  are  given  to  change. 

Fifthly  and  lastly.  By  engaging  with  factions 
against  the  government,  we  shall,  in  all  probabiUty, 
entangle  oui^lves  in  the  greatest  temporal  mischiefs 
and  calamities :  for  faction  is  naturally  forward  and 
pragmatical ;  it  fills  men's  heads  with  projects  and 
chimeras,  with  mysteries  of  state  and  models  of  go- 
vernment, and  sends  their  thoughts  after  the  fooFs 
eyes,  roving  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  parliaments 
and  privy  councils,  and  high  consultations  about  af- 
fairs of  government.  And  when  once  their  minds  are 
got  abroad,  their  bodies  cannot  stay  long  behind;  but 
away  they  must  to  some  coffeehouse  or  public  refec- 
tory, to  vent  their  politics,  and  advise  about  affairs  of 
state,  discharge'  their  consciences  to  the  public,  by 
directing  how  things  ought  to  be  managed,  and 
shewing  where  the  ministers  of  state  are  out,  and  by 
what  measures  they  ought  to  steer  the  helm  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  while  they  are  go- 
verning abroad,  the  shcq)  is  neglected  at  home,  and 
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the  trade  decays,  and  they  and  their  families  sink  in- 
sensibly into  beggary :  for  though  for  a  very  small 
charge  they  may  sit  and  govern  an  hour  or  two  to- 
gether, yet  hereby  their  time  is  not  only  wasted, 
which  is  much  more  precious  than  their  money,  but 
their  heads  are  filled  with  so  many  politic  whimseys, 
that  when  they  come  home,  they  cannot  mind  their 
business;  their  shops  are  grown  too  little  for  their 
minds,  and  they  can  neither  think  nor  talk  beneath 
affairs  of  empire :  and  when  once  men  are  got  into 
this  vein,  it  is  time  for  their  creditors,  as  well  as  their 
governors,  to  look  after  them :  for  it  is  too  too  much 
for  one  man  to  govern  a  kingdom  and  to  mind  a  trade ; 
while  he  is  busy  abroad,  he  must  be  idle  at  home ; 
and  when  his  faction  hath  reduced  him  to  idleness, 
his  idleness  will  soon  bring  him  to  beggary.    Of  the 
truth  of  which,  the  age  we  live   in  affords  us  too 
many  woful  instances  of  such  as  have  been  thrust  on 
by  a  factious  and  pragmatical  temper  to  intermeddle 
with  affairs  of  government ;  which,  by  degrees,  have 
so  engrossed  their  thoughts,  and  cares,  and  time,  and 
activity,  that  they  could  scarce  ever  be  at  leisure  to 
attend  their  own  business ;   and  so,  like  the  foolish 
astronomer,  whilst  they  have  been  gazing  at  the  stars, 
and  troubling  their  heads  about  affairs  above  them, 
they  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  their  own  con- 
cerns, and  tumbled  into  a  ditch  of  ruin  unawares. 
But  suppose  they  escape  this  rock ;  yet  there  is  an- 
other very  dangerous  one  attends  'them,  and  that  is 
the  law,  against  which,  in  aU  probability,  they  will 
one  time  or  other  split  themselves  in  pieces :  for  fac- 
tion naturaUy  renders  men  bold  and  confident  of  their 
own  understanding ;  so  that  if  they  have  but  attained 
some  little  smattering  of  law,  they  make  no  doubt 
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but  that  they  fully  understand  it,  and  the  utmost 
bounds  of  it,  and  how  far  they  may  venture  without 
incurring  its  penalties ;  and  so  many  times  they  dance 
themselves  into  a  noose,  and,  like  silly  flies,  play 
about  the  candle  till  they  have  singed  their  wings  in 
the  flame  of  it.  For  when  out  of  an  ignorant  confi- 
dence men  will  venture  as  far  as  they  imagine  they 
may,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  they  venture  farther 
than  they  should,  and  either  prate  or  scribble  within 
the  reach  of  a  penalty ;  or,  through  their  own  incon- 
siderate rashness,  are  insensibly  decoyed  into  sedi- 
tious and  treasonous  conspiracies ;  where,  notwith- 
standing all  engagements  of  secrecy  and  hopes  of  fu- 
ture advancement,  their  lives  and  fortunes  are  at 
pawn  in  the  hands  of  their  fellow-conspirators ;  who, 
being  prompted  either  by  dt*unkenness,  or  vanity,  or 
fear,  or  conscience,  will,  in  all  probability,  one  time 
or  other  betray  them ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  yet  their 
cabals  may  be  observed  and  suspected,  their  councils 
may  be  overheard,  or  their  own  guilty  looks  or  af- 
fectation of  secrecy  may  discover  them,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  accidents  may  unfold  their  dark  intrigues, 
and  conclude  their  mighty  hopes  in  a  halter.  And, 
considering  that  there  is  an  all-seeing  Providence 
that  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  hath 
a  peculiar  regard  to  the  safety  of  princes,  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one  against  them  but  that  one  time  or 
other  they  are  catched  in  their  own  snares :  for  so  it 
follows  immediately  after  my  text,  for  their  cala^ 
miiy  shall  rise  suddenly ^  and  who  knows  the  ruin 
qf  them  both  ?  that  is,  both  of  those  that  move  the 
rebellion,  and  of  those  that  associate  with  them. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  thing  proposed ;  which 
is,  to  give  you  some  signs  and  tokens  by  which  you 
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may  distinguish  such  as  are  given  to  change^  in  or- 
der to  your  avoiding  them. 

One  would  think  indeed,  considering  our  circum- 
stances, it  should  be  needless  to  warn  us  of  engaging 
in  factions  against  our  government;  which  is  not 
only  in  itself  the  most  gentle  and  easy  in  the  world, 
but  also  administered  with  an  unparalleled  lenity  and 
goodness,  by  a  most  gracious  and  merciful  prince ;  a 
prince  that  hath  been  endeared  to  us  by  most  signal 
favours  from  heaven,  by  so  many  wonders  of  provi- 
dence, and  strange  repeated  deliverances,  and  under 
whose  gracious  influence  and  protection  we  have  Ya^ 
therto  sat  quietly  under  our  own  vines,  whilst  all 
the  nations  round  about  have  been  involved  in  blood 
and  confusion :  so  that  for  us  to  list  ourselves  in  a 
faction  against  him,  who  hath  been  the  author  of  so 
miich  happiness  to  us,  and  this  after  so  many  re- 
pulses of  divine  providence,  which  hath  so  manifestly 
stood  by  him,  and  owned  him  for  its  darling  and  fa- 
vourite, would  be  to  fight  not  only  against  ourselves 
and  our  own  happiness,  not  only  against  God's  ex- 
press will  and  visible  authority,  but  against  his  bare 
and  naked  arm  too.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  it 
is  too  too  visible  how  apt  we  are  to  be  impressed  and 
wrought  upon  by  the  seditious  arts  and  insinuations 
of  evil-minded  men :  wherefore,  in  such  an  age  as 
this,  wherein  even  well-meaning  men  are  so  often 
practised  on,  and  their  honest  zeal  is  apt  to  be  abus- 
ed and  ridden  by  a  company  of  mal-contents,  it 
must  doubtless  be  very  seasonable  to  give  some  signs 
and  tokens  to  the  world,  by  which  those  that  are 
given  to  change  may  be  known,  and  discovered,  and 
avoided.  Of  these  therefore  I  shall  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : 
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First,  When  men  who  have  actually  changed  the 
government  already,  begin  to  re-advance  their  old 
principles,  methods,  and  pretences,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  they  are  given  to  change.   For  either  they  have 
repented  their  subversion  of  the  government,  or  they 
have  not :  if  they  have,  the  fruits  of  it  will  appear  in 
their  future  behaviour ;  they  will  be  more  peaceable, 
and  modest,  and  obedient  for  the  time  to  come,  and 
keep  a  greater  distance  from  those  seditious  arts  by 
which  they  were  inveigled,  or  did  inveigle  others^  into 
the  past  rebellion.     But  if  they  have  not  repented, 
and  do  still  continue  of  the  same  mind,  advancing 
their  old  principles  and  pretences,  you  may  be  sure 
they  are  aiming  at  their  old  mark ;  and  it  would  not 
be  charity,  but  sottishness,  to  believe,  the  gamester 
who  rooked  you  once  before  doth   not  design  the 
same  again,  when  you  see  him  throw  the  same  false 
dice.     When  therefore  you  hear  the  cry  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  government  renewed  by  a  party  that 
have  once  blown  up  the  throne  with  it  already,  you 
may  conclude  upon  it  that  they  are  playing  the  old 
game  over  again.     For  whatsoever  cause  there  be  to 
dread  popery  or  tyranny,  these,  of  all  men,  were  they 
truly  penitent  for  what  is  past,  would  be  the  most 
cautious  how  they  alarmed  men's  fears  and  jealousies 
again,  considering  what  horrid  mischiefs  they  did  by 
their  false  alarms  heretofore.     When  therefore  you 
see  them  forward  and  industrious,  and  raise  to  pro- 
pagate their  old  clamour  afresh,  you  may  without 
breach  of  charity  conclude,  that  they  are  the  same 
men  they  were,  and  are  driving  at  the  same  de- 
sign. 

Secondly,  When  men  make  that  a  pretence  for 
public  clamour  and  bustle,  which  themselves  have 
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little  or  no  claim  to  or  regard  for,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
they  are  given  to  change.     For  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined  that   men  should  be   heartily  concerned  for 
those  things  wherein  they  have  no  share  or  interest. 
Should  you  hear  two  persons  earnestly  contending 
about  the  division  of  the  lands  in  the  world  in  the 
moon,  you  would  hardly  believe  they  were  in  ear- 
nest ;  because,  whether  there  be  lands  there  or  no, 
you  are  sure  these  men  can  have  no  interest  in  them  ; 
and  therefore  you  must  either  conclude  that  they  are 
mad,  or  that  whatever  they  pretend,  the  foundation 
of  their  quarrel  lies  below  the  moon.     Thus,  for  in- 
stance, when  you  hear  a  company  of  profligate  de- 
bauchees, that  live  in  open  defiance  to  all  religion, 
raise  a  clamour  for  religion,  in  which  they  are  no 
more  interested  or  concerned  than  in  those  upland 
countries  in  the  world  of  the  moon,  you   may  be 
sure  the  real  cause  of  their  clamour  is  something  in 
which  they  are  more  nearly  concerned,  and  that  this 
pretence  of  religion  is  only  a  plausible  mask  of  their 
covetousness,  or  revenge,  or  ambition.   And  so  again, 
when  you  hear  a  company  of  bankrupts,  or  stripped 
sequestrators,  raise  a  cry  for  freehold  and  property, 
against  the  government,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  this  is  not  the  real  mark  they  aim  at.   For  what 
should  make  these  men  so  zealous  for  property,  that 
have  nothing  of  their  own  to  lose  ?  It  is  a  plain  case 
therefore,  that  they  love  your  properties  so  well,  that 
they  would  fain  have  a  share  in  them ;  and  in  order 
thereunto,  they  would  raise  a  storm  upon  the  go- 
vernment, that  so  in  a  common  wreck  they  may  en- 
rich themselves  with  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and 
wrest  their  old  usurpations  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
rightful  possessors.    Wherefore,  while  you  live,  have 
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care  of  intermingling  yourselves  with  atheists  and 
b^gars,  in  their  contentions  with  the  government  for 
liberty  and  property. 

.   Thirdly,  When  men  pretend  religion,  or  public  re- 
formation, but  pursue  it  by  indirect  means,  it  is  a 
certain  token  that  they  are  given  to  change.     For 
they  who  heartily  espouse  the  interest  of  religion, 
are  enemies  to  all  things  that  religion  is  an  enemy 
to :  and  therefore,  if  I  hate  the  corruptions  of  reli- 
gion for  religion's  sake,  I  must  hate  all  sinful  ways 
of  reforming  it ;   because  those  sinful  ways  are  as 
contrary  to  religion,  as  the  corruptions  I  would  re- 
form by  them.     As  for  example ;  religion  is  as  great 
an  enemy  to  lying  and  rebellion  as  it  is  to  popery ; 
and  therefore,  if  I  truly  love  religion,  I  shall  be  as 
great  an  enemy  to  one  as  the  other.     Wherefore,  if 
I  see  men  attempt  to  reform  religion  from  popery  by 
lying  or  rebellion,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  to  serve  reli- 
gion that  they  do  it,  but  to  serve  themselves  by  un- 
hinging the  government :  for  had  they  the  sincere 
zeal  to  religion  they  pretend  to,  they  would  be  as 
forward  to  obey  its  commands  of  speaking  the  truth 
and  submitting  to  their  governors,  as  they  are  to 
comply  with  its  prohibitions  of  worshipping  images 
and  consecrated   wafers;  because  its  authority  is 
equally  concerned  in  both :  and  besides,  they  would 
consider,   that   by  using    unwarrantable  means  to 
purge  and  defend  it,  they  shall  much  more  prejudice 
its  cause  than  the  best  reformation  can  promote  it ; 
and  consequently,  that  it  is  much  more  for  the  true 
interest  of  religion  to  be  persecuted  by  popery,  than 
to  be  reformed  by  rebellion.     Whereas   by  using 
wicked  arts  to  defend  it,  they  only  rescue  it  from 
one  enemy  to  betray  it  to  another ;  and  to  vindicate 
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its  honour  from  superstition  and  idolatry,  sacrifice  it 
to  rebellion  and  murder.  When  therefore  you  find 
any  party  of  men  driving  on  a  pretence  of  religion 
or  reformation,  with  lies  and  perjuries,  backbiting 
and  slanders,  tumults  and  insurrections,  as  you  ten- 
der either  your  virtue  or  welfare,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them :  for  you  will  most  certainly  find  a  fac- 
tion of  hypocrites,  that  only  make  a  show  of  reform- 
ing religion  to  undermine  the  government. 

Fourthly,  When,  under  a  pretence  of  reforming 
the  government,  men  reproach  and  vilify  the  persons 
of  their  governors,  and  are  forward  to  believe  ill, 
and  backward  to  believe  well  of  them,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  that  they  are  given  to  change :  for  if  they  de- 
sign no  more  than  the  reformation  of  some  faults  or 
errors  in  the  government,  they  would  only  apply 
themselves  to  those  in  whose  power  it  is  to  correct 
them ;  and  with  all  humility  endeavour  to  convince 
them  of,  and  persuade  them  to  rectify  them.  But 
to  make  it  our  business  to  speak  ill  of  them  where 
they  cannot  hear  us,  and  proclaim  and  magnify  their 
faults  in  our  common  conversation  ;  what  other  end 
can  this  serve,  but,  first,  to  arm  the  passions,  and 
then  the  hands  of  the  people  against  them  ?  To  what 
purpose  should  you  teU  me  a  tragical  story  of  the  iU 
actions  or  designs  of  my  prince?  You  know  very 
well  I  am  neither  his  tutor  nor  his  counsellor,  and 
so  no  way  capable  to  correct  or  reform  him.  All 
that  you  can  effect  therefore  is,  to  raise  an  ill  opi- 
nion of  him.  in  my  mind :  and  what  other  influence 
can  my  ill  opinion  have,  but  to  prepare  me  to  list 
myself  in  any  mischievous  design  against  him?  When 
therefore  you  find  men  addicted  to  whisper  or  pro- 
claim the  faults  of  their  governors,  to  magnify  their 
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fiiultSy  and  conceal  or  lessen  their  good  conduct  and 
success ;  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  their  designs 
are  mischievous,  that  they  rejoice  in  the  faults  they 
exclaim  against,  and  are  glad  things  are  so  bad,  and 
do  heartily  wish  they  were  worse,  that  so  they  might 
eKclaim  against  them  with  the  better  grace  and 
eountenance ;  that  they  lament  nothing  so  much,  as 
the  wise  and  good  deeds  of  their  governors;  and 
that  the  worst  news  they  can  hear  is  the  prosperity 
of  the  public  under  the  happy  influence  of  their  go- 
vernment. For  how  can  I  delight  to  emblazon  the 
fkults  I  am  sorry  for,  and  do  wish  were  amended  ? 
How  can  I  take  pleasure  in  making  them  worse  than 
they  are,  did  I  not  wish  they  were  so  ?  Why  should 
I  be  so  fDrward  to  believe  any  ill  of  them,  but  that 
Jttcile  credimus  quod  volumus  ?  Why  so  backward 
to  believe  any  good,  but  that  we  heartily  wish  there 
were  no  cause  for  it  ?  Wherever  therefore  you  find 
any  persons  of  this  character,  avoid  them  as  you 
would  the  air  of  a  pesthouse :  for  assure  yourselves^ 
iriiatever  they  pretend,  it  is  not  reformation  of  the 
government  they  aim  at,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
govsemors. 

Fifthly,  When  men  shift  their  principles  with  their 
interest,  and>  to  serve  a  turn,  can  comply  at  one  time 
ifilh  that  which  they  condemn  at  another,  it  i»-a  sure 
sign  they  are  gioen  to  change.  Tot  if  conscience  be 
-Uit  motive  of  our  noncompliance  with  the  govemnient, 
those  reasons  which  sway  us  when  it  is  for  our  in<- 
teiest,  will  as  well  sway  us  when  it  is  against  it ;  be- 
CMise  our  conscience  is  nothing  but  the  reason  of  our 
mind  directing  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid : 
and  though  outward  changes  may  alter  our  interest 
yet  it  is  only  better  reason  that  can  alter  our  reason ; 
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•ad  whether  it  be  better,  or  iio>  is  not  to  be  deter* 
Hmied  bj  mutable  interests,  but  by  scripture,  or  the 
imniutable  natures  of  things.  When  therefore  you 
see  any  party  of  men,  that  dissent  from  the  govern^ 
ment,  shift  their  principles  and  practices,  according 
to  the  variable  exigencies  of  their  affairs ;  conform 
tOMlay,  and  nonconform  to-morrow ;  go  to  church  and 
feceive  the  sacrament,  to  avoid  a  penalty  or  qualify 
themselves  for  an  oflSce,  and  when  that  turn  is  served, 
vevcdt  to  a  conventicle,  and  pretend  conscience  against 
mxr  worship  and  ceremonies ;  when  you  hear  them 
corse  toleration,  whilst  themselves  are  in  the  saddlei 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  dismounted,  declaim  for  tt- 
berty  of  conscience ;  cry  up  the  prerogatives  of  the 
cmwn  while  it  indulges,  and  cry  them  down  again 
as  soon  as  it  restrains  them :  in  a  word,  when  you 
bear  them  bitterly  exclaiming  against  equivocation, 
rebellion,  and  treason  in  a  papist,  and  yet  practise  it 
themselves  upon  popish  principles,  when  their  own 
cattse  and  interest  invites  them ;  when,  I  say,  you 
see  these  or  any  such  like  shiflings  and  doublings  in 
any  party  dissenting  from  the  government,  you  msf 
ontainly  conclude,  that  it  is  not  their  conscience 
sin^s,  but  their  faction. 

r 

Sixthly  and  lastly,  When  men  who  in  the  or- 
ibmry  course  of  their  conversation  are  proud  and 
qoarrelsome,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  set  up 
pretences  of  religion  gainst  the  government,  it  is  a 
eertain  sign  that  they  are  gn>en  to  change :  for  a 
great  part  of  that  which  men  caB  religion  is  nothing 
fciit  the  workings  of  their  natural  temper  into  such 
principles  and  practices  as  are  most  suitable  to  it. 
Thus,  the  Pharisees,  for  instance,  were  men  of  a  very 
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haughty,  sour,  pragmatical^  and  untractable  nature ; 
and  this  temper  of  theirs  wrought  itself  by  degrees 
into  a  suitable  religion  :  for  so  their  pride  issued  into 
affectation  of  singularity,  and  that  into  those  distin- 
guishing garbs,  and  rites,  and  gestures  which  were 
Uie  badges  of  their  faction :  so  their  austerity  and 
sourness  discharged  itself  in  long  prayers,  frequent 
fasts,  and  unnecessary  severities ;  and  that  into  an 
uncharitable  opinion  of  every  one  that  prayed  not  as 
long  and  fasted  not  as  often  as  they ;  and  this  into  a 
sullen  separation  from  their  neighbours,  both  in  civil 
and  sacred  society :  and,  in  a  word,  so  their  surliness 
and  untractable  humour  worked  out  into  a  factious 
scrupulosity  about  matters  of  civil  obedience,  and 
that  into  seditions,  and  sometimes  open  rebellions, 
upon  slight  and  trifling  occasions.  And  when  upon 
such  principles  as  were  most  agreeable  to  their  own 
ill  nature,  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  sect, 
all  the  iU-natured  people,  both  in  town  and  country, 
were  easily  converted  to  it ;  and  some  good  people 
too,  perhaps,  were  so  far  imposed  on  by  the  mighty 
show  it  made  of  zeal  and  sanctity,  as  to  imbody 
with  it ;  the  candour  of  their  natures  not  permitting 
them  to  suspect  a  rotten  core  under  so  fair  an  out- 
side ;  till  at  length,  being  poisoned  themselves  by  the 
ill  principles  of  the  party,  they  became  as  ill-natured 
as  the  rest  of  their  brethren ;  and  so  as  ill  nature 
b^ot  the  ill  principles  in  some,  so  the  ill  principles 
begot  ill  nature  in  others.  So  that  though  this  Pha- 
risaical religion  made  a  mighty  show,  and  looked 
with  a  most  demure  and  sanctified  countenance ;  yet 
it  is  plain  that  the  only  foundation  of  it  was  base- 
ness and  ill  nature.  And  since  thus  it  hath  been,  thus 
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it  may  be  again :  for  in  all  dissenting  religions,  such 
as  the  Pharisees'  was,  there  is  something  very  grate- 
fill  to  proud  and  untractable  natures. 

It  is  a  mighty  gratification  to  our  pride  to  dis- 
sent and  be  singular  in  our  opinion  and  practices, 
because  it  looks  as  if  we  were  wiser  than  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  it  wonderfully  tickles  a  crossgrained, 
suiiy  nature  to  be  opposite  in  opinion  to  that  which 
is  uppermost:  and  therefore,  before  you  side  with 
any  party  that  advances  a  pretence  of  religion  against 
the  government,  it  concerns  you  strictly  to  observe, 
whether  in  their  ordinary  conversation  they  were 
modest  and  gentle,  humble,  and  easy  to  be  entreated ; 
and  if  so,  you  may  justly  conclude,  that  their  reli- 
gion, whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  founded  in  their 
reason  and  conscience.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
perceive  in  them  a  fierce,  proud,  froward,  and  in- 
flexible nature ;  if  in  their  ordinary  converses  they 
are  cross  and  unsociable ;  if  they  affect  contention  in 
the  neighbourhoods  and  societies  wherein  they  are 
engaged,  and  are  hot  and  impatient  of  contradiction ; 
you  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  conclude,  that 
their  dissent  proceeds  not  so  much  from  the  convic- 
tions of  their  reason,  as  from  the  pride  and  crossness 
of  their  humour.  And  therefore,  wherever  you  find 
such  as  these  contending  with  the  government,  as 
you  would  not  be  made  the  tools  of  their  perverse- 
ness,  stand  off,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them : 
for  when  men  have  the  seeds  of  sedition  in  their  na- 
tures, they  are  thereby  inclined  to  entertain  dissents 
from  the  established  religion,  merely  because  those 
dissents  are  opposite  to  the  government :  and  though, 
if  the  principles  of  their  dissent  are  ill,  they  will  the 
more   inflame  their  ill  nature  against  the   govem- 
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meot ;  yet  their  ill  nature,  which  tempted  them  to 
espouse  those  principles,  would  have  rendered  them 
untractable  to  the  government,  whether  they  had 
espoused  them  or  no.  And  thus,  with  all  plainness 
and  integrity,  I  have  endeavoured  to  characterize 
those  that  are  given  to  change,  that  so  honest  meo 
may  know  them  when  they  see  them,  and  avoid 
them.  And  if  herein  I  have  reflected  upon  any  ill 
men,  or  ill  party  of  men,  it  was  with  no  other  de- 
sign but  to  warn  others  from  intermingling  with 
them:  and  surely,  to  admonish  men  of  a  danger 
that  threatens  ruin  both  to  their  souls  and  bodies, 
and  shew  them  the  way  to  peace,  security,  and  hap- 
piness,  is  such  a  friendly  office  as  can  give  offence  to 
Qone,  but  such  as  are  resolved  never  to  be  honester 
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or  wiser.  I  confess,  of  all  the  offices  that  belong  to 
a  preacher,  I  am  naturally  the  most  averse  to  that  of 
reprehension ;  I  do  not  love  to  expose  men's  fault$, 
to  probe  and  rake  into  their  sores ;  and  it  is  not  only 
my  charity  to  mankind,  but  the  indisposition  of  my 
nature  to  find  fault,  that  makes  me  wish  that  iU 
men  were  so  good  as  to  need  no  reprehension,  that 
so  we  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  praise  and 
encourage  them,  to  excite  them  to  go  on  with  the 
comforts  of  religion  and  the  just  applauses  of  well- 
doing. But,  alas !  we  live  in  an  age  would  make  a 
stone  speak,  and  force  any  honest  man,  in  despite  of 
all  the  candour  and  modesty  of  his  nature,  to  cry 
aloud  against  the  fulsome  hypocrisies  wfi  impostures 
that  look  through  our  most  glorious  pretences  to  re« 
ligion :  for  what  a  nauseous  shame  is  it,  to  see  men 
set  up  for  reformers,  and  disturb  a  wise  and  exodi* 
lent  establishment  with  endless  scruples  about  indif- 
ferent things ;  whose  consciences,  as  they  call  them. 
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are  as  tender  as  their  eyes  on  one  side,  and  yet  as 
hard  as  their  foreheads  on  the  other ;  cannot  endure 
the  weight  of  an  innocent  ceremony  when  their  obe- 
dience is  required,  and  yet,  to  serve  the  interest  of 
a  faction,  can  dance  under  loads  of  perjury  and  trea- 
son !  And  yet,  God  help  us !  such  as  these  have  been 
the  captains  of  all  our  factions  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  men  of  ill  lives  and  atheistical  principles,  that 
pretend  to  grace  without  morality,  and  to  religion 
wiUiout  believing  in  God ;  and  yet  make  a  mighty 
noise  against  the  government  for  true  religion,  pure 
ordinances,  and  a  thorough  reformation ;  and  there^ 
withal  have  drawn  in  our  discontented  sects  into 
their  party,  and  listed  them  volunteers  to  their  re- 
venge and  ambition.  And  indeed,  while  men  live  in 
dissent  from  the  established  religion,  it  is  impossible 
but  their  minds  should  be  in  some  measure  preju-* 
diced  against  the  government ;  especially  if  they  are 
restrained  from  propagating  their  dissents,  as  they 
must  expect  to  be  under  all  wise  governments.  For, 
to  be  sure,  this  restriction  will  be  accounted  by  them 
an  injurious  persecution,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  them 
to  refrxdn  hating  their  governors,  whilst  they  look 
upon  them  as  their  persecutors ;  and  when  once  their 
passions  are  armed  against  the  government,  they  are 
hal£>way  onwards  to  an  open  rebellion :  and  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  for  any  cashiered  grandee  or  po- 
litic demagogue,  that  has  but  wit  enough  to  chafe 
their  discontents,  and  credit  enough  to  head  their 
cause,  to  form  them  into  a  resolute  factiou  against 
the  government :  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  either 
for  the  government  to  be  safe,  or  for  us  to  be  secure 
from  the  mischiefs  of  fiiction,  whilst  we  affect  to  dis- 
sent  from  the  established  religion.    And  therefore  it 
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concerns  every  dissenter,  as  he  values  his  own  safety 
and  innocence,  to  use  all  honest  ways  to  satisfy  his 
conscience  in   the  communion   of  the   established 
church;  where   he  will  not  only  be   secured  from 
those  disaffections  to  the  government  which  he  is 
liable  to  whilst  he  continues  in  any  discountenanced 
sect,  but  also  instituted  in  such  firm  principles  of 
loyalty,  as,  if  he  follows,  will  for  ever  secure  him 
from  engaging  in  factions :  for  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
our  church,  expressed  in  the  homily  of  Obedience ; 
**  We  may  not  in  any  wise  withstand  violently  or 
**  rebel  against  the  rulers,  or  make  any  insurrection, 
"  sedition,  or  tumult,  either  by  force   of  arms   or 
**  otherwise,  against  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  or  any 
*'  of  his  officers :  but  we  must  in  such  case"  (that  is, 
when  we  are  commanded  unlawful  things)  **  patient- 
"  ly  suffer  all   wrongs   and   injuries,  referring  the 
**  judgment  of  our  case  to  God."    And  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  her  other  doctrines,  her  government,  and  disci- 
pline, our  church  doth  exactly  copy  after  the  primi- 
tive Christianity.    If  therefore  we  believe  this  doc- 
trine, our  consciences  will  never  consent  to  our  list- 
ing ourselves  against  the  government ;  but  if,  instead 
of  believing  it,  we  openly  contradict  and  oppose  it, 
as  all  those  do  who  pretend  religion  for  their  fac- 
tion, we  are  so  far  dissenters  from  the   church  of 
England.    For  conformity  to  a  church  consists  not 
merely  in  frequenting  its  prayers,  and  sermons,  and 
sacraments,  and  complying  with  its  rites  and  disci- 
pline, but  also  in  believing  its  doctrines,  or,  at  least, 
not  openly  opposing  and  contradicting  them :   but 
whosoever  sides  with  a  faction  against  the  govern- 
ment, upon  pretence  of  religion,  doth  thereby  openly 
renounce  the  doctrine  of  our  church,  and  becomes  a 
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confessed  nonconformist,  how  conformable  soever  he 
may  be  in  other  particulars.  So  that,  though  there 
are  too  many  men,  who,  to  credit  their  ill  designs 
against  the  government,  shelter  themselves  under  the 
wings  of  the  church ;  yet  it  is  evident,  they  are  ei- 
ther nonconformists  to  the  church,  or  conformists 
that  act  against  their  own  principle ;  which  is  such 
a  fault  as  no  church  can  prevent,  so  long  as  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  free-will  in  the  world.  Wherefore,  as 
you  would  preserve  yourselves  from  those  manifold 
mischiefe  that  faction  draws  after  it,  do  not  found 
your  loyalty  upon  humour,  or  fashion,  or  interest, 
which  are  fickle  and  variable  things ;  but  upon  the 
religious  principles  of  the  church  whereof  you  are 
members ;  which  will  keep  us  steadfast  and  immov- 
able amidst  all  the  mutabilities  of  the  world :  for 
whilst  you  have  no  principles  to  lead  you,  and  you 
reserve  yourselves  to  follow  fortune  and  the  turns  of 
outward  affairs,  you  will  be  shifting  yourselves  upon 
every  change,  and,  in  a  very  unscriptural  sense,  put- 
ting qff  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the  new.  And 
whilst  you  thus  transform  yourselves  into  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  as  you  run  through  the  still  chang- 
ing fashions  of  the  world,  besides  that  it  will  ex- 
pose you  of  all  sides  to  the  odious  character  of  turn- 
coats and  renegadoes,  that  are  constant  to  nothing, 
and  to  the  bosom  satires  and  secret  upbraidings  of 
your  own  consciences;  besides  this,  I  say,  it  will 
eternally  perplex  and  entangle  your  lives.  For  upon 
eveiy  new  alteration  of  affairs,  you  must  act  a  new 
part,  and  put  on  a  new  garb  of  conversation :  and 
whilst  you  thus  shift  sides  upon  every  turn,  new- 
shape  your  humours,  and  jump  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  you  will  be  always  doing  violence  to  your 
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natures,  because  you  will  act  no  part  long  enough  to 
render  any  natural  and  easy  to  you.  So  that,  when 
all  is  done,  the  easiest  way  of  living  is  to  live  ho- 
nestly ;  that  is,  to  set  down  honest  principles  in  our 
minds,  and  then  resolve  to  follow  them  through  all 
events :  so  shall  we  live  consistently  w^ith  ourselves ; 
and,  whatsoever  happens  from  without,  be  always 
the  same,  and  in  all  conditions  still  know  where  to 
find  ourselves ;  because  we  shall  always  act  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  so  there  will  be  no  cross  delibe- 
rations in  our  minds,  no  mazes  or  intrigues  in  our 
lives,  no  by-ways  of  actions  upon  new  emergencies ; 
but  whatsoever  happen,  we  shall  still  be  going  on 
through  the  same  path  towards  the  same  end ;  and, 
whatsoever  befalls  us  from  without,  whether  it  rains 
or  shines,  proves  calm  or  tempestuous,  we  shall  never 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  ourselves ;  but  our  prin- 
ciples will  still  chalk  us  out  the  way  we  are  to  walk 
ioD.  And  though  in  following  them  we  may  sometimes 
endanger  our  worldly  interest,  and  fall  under  the 
disgrace  of  a  rabble,  and  the  persecutions  of  a  pre- 
vailing faction,  yet  our  very  enemies  will  be  forced 
to  revere  and  honour  us,  to  acknowledge  that  we  are 
constant  and  brave,  honest  and  resigned  to  our  own 
principles ;  and,  which  is  better  than  that,  we  shall 
revere  ourselves,  and  be  supported  under  our  suffer- 
ings with  the  applauses  of  our  conscience  and  the 
hopes  of  a  glorious  immortality ;  which  will  render 
our  condition  not  only  tolerable  in  itself,  but  much 
more  desiraUe  than  the  crowns  and  triumphs  of  pro- 
4^erous  hypocrites :  and,  which  is  best  of  all,  God 
himself  will  honour  us  before  angels  and  saints,  dnd 
lilead  our  causes  and  vindicate  our  innocence,  and  re- 
waid  our  sufferii^  for  righteousness'  sake.  Thus,  by 
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pursuing  the  honest  principles  of  our  religion  we 
shall  be  inviolably  secured  against  all  the  mischiefe 
of  faction,  and  immovably  confirmed  in  our  loyalty 
both  to  God  and  the  king ;  which  in  all  probability 
will  render  our  lives  secure  and  easy  in  this  world, 
but,  to  be  sure,  everlastingly  happy  in  the  world  to 
come. 


SERMON   V. 

PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  ttlGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  COURT  OF 
ALDERMEN,  AT  ST.  MARY  LE  BOW,  JULY  26,  1685. 


2  Samuel  xviii.  28. 

Jnd  Ahimaaz  called^  and  said  unto  the  Mng^  All  is  well.  And 
heJfU  down  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  king^ 
and  said^  Blessed  be  the  Ij>rd  thy  God^  which  hath  de- 
livered up  the  men  that  lift  up  their  hand  against  my  lord 
the  king. 

jL  his  Ahimaaz  was  a  soldier  under  Joab,  in  the 
battle  which  he  fought  with  Absalom,  the  rebellious 
son  of  his  too  kind  and  indulgent  father,  king  David ; 
who,  having  newly  pardoned  him  that  unnatural 
murder  of  his  brother  Amnon,  and  received  him  into 
grace  and  favour,  and  furnished  him  with  a  plentiful 
revenue  and  a  splendid  equipage ;  so  that,  if  he  had 
pleased,  he  might  have  lived  in  peace  and  glory,  and 
been  a  comfort  to  his  father,  a  patriot  to  his  country, 
and  a  blessing  to  his  family ;  and  after  he  had  finish- 
ed the  circle  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  life,  might 
have  gone  down  with  honour  to  his  grave :  the  fool- 
ish, ungrateful  young  man,  being  thereto  excited 
partly  perhaps  by  the  insinuations  of  a  company  of 
crafty  malecontents,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  ambition, 
embarks  himself  in  a  wicked  and  desperate  design 
against  his  father's  life  and  crown :  in  order  whereunto 
he  industriously  sets  himself,  by  mean  and  poor  conde- 
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scensions,  to  cajole  and  inveigle  the  rude  and  giddy 
mobile;  which,  partly  by  declaiming  against  the 
mal-administrations  of  his  father's  government,  partly 
by  promising  them  a  thorough  reformation,  if  ever 
he  arrived  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  he  at  length  ac- 
complished. And  now,  having  formed  to  himself  a 
strong  and  numerous  party,  he  gets  his  father's  leave 
to  make  a  progress  to  Hebron,  (a  factious  town,  with- 
out doubt,  and  it  lay  westward  of  Jerusalem,)  under 
pretence  of  paying  a  vow  there ;  for  so  religion  is 
the  usual  sham  of  rebellion :  where  being  arrived 
with  two  hundred  men  out  of  Jerusalem,  who  fol- 
lowed him  blindfold,  without  either  fear  or  wit,  he 
sends  for  one  Ahithophel,  who  had  been  a  counsellor 
to  his  father ;  but  at  this  time,  as  it  seems  probable, 
was  discarded  the  court  for  some  high  misdemeanour. 
This  cankered  old  wretch,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
revenge  himself  upon  his  master,  immediately  joins 
interests  with  his  undutiful  son,  and  thereby  increases 
his  party  into  a  strong  and  numerous  army,  with 
which  he  marches  against  his  king  and  father,  and 
is  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  father's  orders  to  the  contrary,  is  slain  by  the 
hand  of  Joab,  who  wisely  foresaw  that  David  could 
never  hope  to  reign  in  peace,  so  long  as  the  rebel 
Absalom  was  alive.  Hereupon  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  a  valiant  soldier,  and  swift  and  nimble  foot- 
man, desires  Joab,  his  generisd,  that  he  may  be  the 
messenger  of  the  good  tidings  to  the  king :  but  Joab 
having  a  kindness  for  the  man,  and  wisely  consider- 
ing that  the  news  of  Absalom's  death  would  be  very 
unwelcome  to  David,  and  in  all  probability  transport 
him  into  a  high  displeasure,  and  so  prove  fatal  to 
the  deliverer,  at  first  refuses  to  let  him  go,  and  in 
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his  room  sends  Cushi^  who  was  either  a  oommon  or 
a  foreign  soldier ;  but  Ahimaaz,  upon  his  importu- 
nate desire,  at  length  obtains  of  Joab  leave  to  follow 
him ;  and  being  much  the  nimbler,  outruns  Cushi ; 
and  being  arrived  into  the  king's  presence,  cries.  All 
tB  welly  being  unable,  either  through  excess  of  jqjr 
or  want  of  breath,  to  express  his  message  at  large : 
after  which,  having  recovered  himself  a  little^  he 
throws  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  in  a  tranaport 
aX  joy  and  thanksgiving,  thus  expresses  himsdfj 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  Gody  which  hath  delivered 
tip  the  metiy  that  lift  up  their  hand  against  my  lard 
tife  king. 

In  choosing  which  words  for  mj  text  upon  this 
joyful  occasion,  God  knows,  I  have  no  design  to  in* 
suit  and  trample  on  the  memory  of  that  wofiilly  mis- 
led and  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  was  captain  of 
that  late  blac^  rebellion,  the  happy  overthrow  and 
Mndusion  of  which  we  are  now  thankfully  com- 
nemorating.  For  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  his  unnatural  and  undutiftil  behaviour  to  hia 
late  most  gracious  father  and  sovereign  did  but  too 
justly  entitle  him  to  the  name  and  character  of  AbaiH 
loitt ;  and  that  bis  rebellion  against,  infidelity  to,  wad 
bitfbarous  aq)ersion8  of  his  present  majesty,  who  was 
iftways  his  generous  patron  and  bene&ctor,  do  but  too 
dmervedly  brand  him  the  perfidious  and  ungrateful 
Afasdom ;  yet,  considering  the  relation  he  bore  to  our 
lite  dear  sovereign  of  ever  blessed  memory,  the  pro- 
miaii^  blossom  of  his  youth,  before  it  was  blasted 
with  wild  and  boundless  ambition,  and  the  ^orious 
sphere  in  which  be  once  moved ;  where,  had  be  not 
aopired  to  the  seat  of  the  sun,  he  might  have  shone 

long  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  shed  forth  a 
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benign  influence  upon  his  country  and  £Etmily :  con- 
sidering these  things,  I  say,  I  am  so  far  from  tri- 
umphing on  his  ruin,  that  I  heartily  lament  and  be- 
wail his  being  seduced  into  the  crimes  that  were  the 
cause  of  it,  and  detest  those  cursed  Ahithophels  that 
seduced  him,  only  to  make  him  the  tool  of  their  own 
dire  revenge  and  restless  ambition :  and,  if  Grod  so 
please,  may  that  same  justice  that  hath  reached  him 
lay  hands  on  them,  and  by  a  yet  more  infamous  pu- 
nishment revenge  his  sin  and  ruin  on  their  heads. 
And  since  his  memory  cannot  live  with  honour,  I 
heartily  wish  it  might  die  in  oblivion ;  that  so,  hav- 
ing paid  that  debt  which  law,  and  justice,  and  the 
necessary  reasons  of  things  exacted  of  him,  it  might 
never  hereafter  be  remembered  against  him,  how 
desperately  he  broke  through  all  the  ties  of  nature, 
honour,  gratitude,  and  religion,  to  precipitate  himself 
into  a  shameful  and  untimely  fate.  But  this  being 
only  a  hopeless  wish,  I  shall,  in  pity  to  his  memory, 
finrbear  running  the  odious  parallel  between  Absalom 
and  him,  through  all  the  black  circumstances  of  their 
sin  and  punishment;  having  said  enough  already, 
and  yet  no  more  than  what  was  necessary,  to  explain 
the  suitableness  of  the  text  to  the  occasion.  Blessed 
he  the  Lard  thy  God  who  hath  deKvered  up  the 
men  that  Ufi  up  their  hand  against  my  lard  the 
king.     In  which  words  are  two  things  observable. 

First,  The  great  concern  and  interest  God  hath  in 
the  overthrow  of  rebds ;  it  is  he  that  delivers  them 
np. 

Secondly,  The  great  cause  we  have  to  return 
thanks  to  God  when  he  deUf>ers  them  up. 

1  shall  begin  with  the  first  of  these,  viz.  the  great 
concern  and  interest  God  hath  in  the  overthrow  of 
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rebels ;  it  is  he  who  delivers  them  up.  It  is  true, 
the  success  of  war,  on  which  side  soever  it  lights, 
depends  upon  the  divine  providence ;  which  having 
the  disposal  of  all  events,  whether  they  be  adverse  or 
prosperous,  turns  the  scale  of  victory  on  which  side 
it  pleases :  for  the  second  causes  upon  which  success 
and  victory  ordinarily  depend,  is  the  good  conduct 
of  those  who  command,  and  the  strength,  and  cou- 
rage, and  expertness  of  those  who  execute ;  all  which 
are  under  the  command  and  sovereign  disposal  of 
Grod ;  who,  if  he  pleases,  can  infatuate  the  wisest 
and  most  skilful  commanders,  blindfold  their  judg- 
ments, confound  their  reason,  and  turn  their  wisdom 
into  folly ;  so  they  shall  run  quite  counter  to  their 
own  designs,  and  blow  up  themselves  with  their  own 
trains ;  who,  if  he  doth  not  infatuate  them,  can  yet 
frustrate  their  wisdom,  and  by  a  thousand  accidents, 
which  they  can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  baffle 
and  defeat  their  most  prudent  and  promising  designs ; 
who,  if  he  pleases,  can  divide  and  break  the  strength 
of  the  most  numerous,  dissolve  and  confound  the 
order  of  the  most  disciplined,  melt  and  emasculate 
the  courage  of  the  most  resolute  armies ;  and  having 
the  sovereign  disposal  of  all  the  second  causes  of  suc- 
cess in  his  hands,  it  is  he  alone  that  can  decide  the 
battle,  and  determine  the  hovering  victory  to  which 
side  he  pleases ;  so  that  whether  it  lights  on  the  right 
or  wrong  side,  on  the  usurping  rebels  or  lawful 
prince's  crest,  it  is  by  his  all-disposing  direction  and 
appointment :  for  though  the  horse  is  prepared  Jar 
battle,  and  secondary  causes  concur  as  means  and 
instruments,  yet  victory  is  qf  the  Lord,  Prov.  xxL 
31.  And  though  sometimes,  for  wise  and  righteous 
ends,  he  permits  unjust  arms  to  prosper  and  tri- 
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uroph  over  a  righteous  cause,  of  which  we  have  a 
woful  iustance  in  our  memory ;  yet  ordinarily  and 
regularly  he  declares  on  the  righteous  side,  and 
awards  success  according  to  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
For  battle  is  an  appeal  to  God,  in  which  the  contend-^ 
ing  parties  join  issue  to  put  their  case  in  his  hands, 
and  refer  the  justice  of  their  cause  to  his  award  and 
determination ;  and  being  hereby  constituted  the  sole 
arbitrator  between  them,  he  ordinarily  decides  the 
victory  according  to  the  right  of  the  case ;  and,  un- 
less there  be  some  very  great  reason  moving  him  to 
the  contrary,  Awards  it  to  the  juster  side.  They 
therefore  who  make  an  unjust  war,  appeal  to  God  in 
a  wrong  cause ;  and  therefore  have  all  the  reason  iii 
the  world  to  expect  that  he  will  decide  against 
them,  and  finally  award  the  victory  to  their  ene- 
mies. 

It  is  true,  God  is  not  obliged  in  justice  always  to 
determine  the  victory  to  the  just  cause :  for  there 
may  be  just  reasons,  and  many  times  there  are,  mov- 
ing him  to  the  quite  contrary.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  more  for  the  public  good,  of  which  he  is  the  great 
conservator,  that  this  particular  righteous  cause 
shotdd  miscarry,  than  that  it  should  prosper  and  suc- 
ceed; in  which  case,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he 
should  rather  permit  a  particular  mischief,  than  hin- 
der a  public  convenience.  Sometimes  a  good  cause 
may  be  more  effectually  advanced  by  a  present  over- 
throw than  by  a  victory ;  and  when  this  happens,  it 
is  a  good  reason  why  God  should  at  present  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  victory  on  the  contrary  side. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  deny  success  to 
those  who  have  the  righteous  cause  on  their  side,  in 
order  to  the  crowning  it  with  some  greater  blessing ; 
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and  in  taking  away  a  less  good,  to  make  room  for  a 
greater,  is  such  an  exchange,  as  is  far  from  robbery. 
And  lastly,  Sometimes  for  the  sins  of  those  on  the 
right  side,  which  may  be  such  as  do  render  it  not 
only  fit,  but  necessaiy,  for  God  to  make  them  ex- 
amples to  the  world  of  his  righteous  severity.  And 
what  greater  severity  can  he  express,  than  to  aban- 
don a  good  cause,  and  rather  permit  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  than  see  it  upheld  and  supported  by  impious 
and  profane  hands  ?  But  though  there  are  these  and 
sundry  other  just  reasons,  why  God  should  not  al- 
ways award  success  and  victory  to  the  right  side, 
yet  doubtless  he  ordinarily  doth  so :  for  all  war  is 
between  one  prince  and  nation,  and  another,  or  else 
between  princes  and  rebellious  subjects.  Now  as  for 
the  first,  it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  for  us  certainly 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  parties  hath  the  right- 
ful cause,  because  we  do  not  understand  the  preten- 
sions on  both  sides,  nor  are  we  capable  of  judging 
of  those  nice  reasons  and  intricate  circumstances 
upon  which  their  opposite  claims  depend :  and  there- 
fore, though  we,  through  our  pity  and  ignorance  to- 
gether, do  commonly  pronounce  the  vanquished  cause 
best,  and  upon  that  account  do  foolishly  murmur  at  the 
the  decisions  of  Providence,  as  if  they  were  unjust  and 
unequal ;  yet  God,  who  sees  through  all  the  circum- 
stances of  things,  doth  many  times  most  certainly 
know  the  contrary,  and  so  determines  the  case  con- 
trary to  our  blind  pity  and  ignorance,  according  to 
his  own  infollible  judgment:  and  had  we  but  the 
understanding  of  God,  I  make  no  doubt  but  we 
should  find  many  of  those  prosperous  causes  which 
we  condemn  for  unjust,  to  be  most  just  and  right- 
eous, and  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  awards  of  Provi- 
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dence  in  the  case  are  much  more  equal  than  we 
imagine.  But  then,  as  for  the  other  sort  of  war, 
viz.  that  between  princes  and  their  rebellious  sub- 
jects, it  is  evident  that  Providence  doth  much  more 
constantly  decide  the  success  to  the  just  and  right- 
eous cause,  and  give  judgment  on  the  side  of  the 
injured  prince,  against  the  rebellious  and  usurping 
subject.  For  if  you  consult  histoiy,  you  will  find, 
that  though  for  just  and  righteous  ends  God  hath 
scHuetimes  permitted  rebellions  to  succeed,  yet,  where 
he  hath  prospered  one,  he  hath  usually  cursed  and 
blasted  twenty.  And  indeed,  since  war,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  is  an  appeal  to  God,  the  great  arbi- 
trator of  all  events,  there  are  peculiar  reasons  why 
he  should  more  constantly  declare  himself  for  the 
right  side  in  a  rebellious  war,  than  in  any  other. 

First,  Because  rebellion  is  an  appeal  to  him  in  a 
cause  that  is  plainly  and  apparently  unjust. 

Secondly,  Because  it  is  an  appeal  to  him  in  a  cause 
that  very  nearly  touches  and  affects  his  own  authority. 

Thirdly,  Because  it  is  an  appeal  to  him,  in  a 
cause  that  is  of  all  others  most  destructive  of  human 
society. 

First,  Because  rebellion  is  an  appeal  to  God  in  a 
cause  that  is  plainly  and  apparently  unjust :  for  in 
those  wars  that  are  between  princes  and  princes,  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  case  is  many  times  not  easily 
deddable;  the  meums  and  tuums  of  princes  and 
nations  being  very  often  so  blended  and  confounded 
by  conquests,  leagues,  and  intermarriages,  and  revo- 
lutions of  empire,  that  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but 
sometimes  impossible  to  determine  on  which  side 
the  right  lies :  and  though  the  contending  princes 
may  in  most  cases  perhaps  be  able  to  inform  them- 
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selves,  whether  the  cause  they  contend  for  be  right 
or  wrong,  yet  the  people  can  be  no  competent  judges 
of  it,  but  are  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  prince's 
judgment,  and  to  follow  them  with  an  implicit  faith : 
so  that  if  they  are  in  the  wrong,  it  is  through  in* 
vincible  ignorance,  which  renders  their  «^  ex- 
tremely  pitiable,  and  excusable  before  the  just  and 
righteous  tribunal  of  God.  And  therefore,  though 
he  most  perfectly  understands  on  which  side  the 
right  lies,  be  the  case  never  so  perplexed  or  intricate, 
yet  his  compassion  to  their  mistaken  innocence  mi^, 
in  concurrence  with  other  reasons,  especiaUy  when 
theh*  enemies'  sins  do  outvie  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  sometimes  prevail  with  him  to  give  judgment 
of  victory  on  their  side.  But  as  for  rebellion,  the 
injustice  of  it  is  far  more  visible  and  apparent ;  every 
tnan  knows,  or  might  easily  know,  if  he  were  not  ex- 
tremely wanting  to  himself,  that  his  king  is  the  vice- 
gerent of  his  God ;  and  that  being  so,  he  is  indis- 
pensably obliged,  by  all  the  ties  of  reason  and  religion, 
to  submit  to  his  will,  and  reverence  his  person,  and 
bow  to  his  authority ;  and  that  he  cannot  lift  up  his 
hand  against  him  without  fighting  against  God  him- 
self; the  truth  of  which  is  as  obvious  to  our  natural 
reason,  and  as  plainly  asserted  in  holy  scripture,  as 
of  any  proposition  in  religion  :  so  that  I  dare  boldly 
affirm,  a  man  may  find  as  fair  pretexts  for  any  vice 
whatsoever,  even  for  drunkenness,  whoredom,  or  per- 
jury, as  ever  were  made  for  rebellion.  And  were  I 
to  set  up  for  a  public  patron  of  wickedness,  I  hardly 
know  a  villainy  in  nature  so  black  and  monstrous, 
which  I  could  not  more  plausibly  recommend  to 
men's  reason  and  consciences,  than  this  of  resistance 
against  lawftil  authority ;  which  is  such  a  compUca- 
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ticm  of  villainies,  such  a  loathsome  mixture  of  hellish 
ingredients,  as  is  enough  to  nauseate  any  conscience 
but  a  deviFs.     And  though  conscience  and  religion 
are  the  colours  it  usually  marches  under,  yet  is  the 
imposture  of  this  pretence  so  fiilsome  and  barefaced, 
that  no  man  in  his  wits  can  be  innocently  abused  by 
It.     For  certainly  that  man  must  have  a  great  mind 
to  rebel,  his  will  must  have  a  strong  bias  of  pride  or 
discontent,  faction  or  ambition  in  it,  that,  in  despite 
of  all  the  evidence  from  reason  and  scripture  to  the 
contrary,  can  persuade  himself  that  it  is  la^Hfbl  for 
him,  and  much  less  that  it  is  his  duty,  to  lift  up  his 
hand  against  his  sovereign.    And  therefore,  for  men 
to  appeal  to  God  in  a  cause  so  apparently  wicked, 
is  not  submissively  to  refes  themselves  to  him,  but 
openly  to  mock  and  affront  him.  Were  the  case  ob* 
scure  and  difficult,  though  it  were  unjust,  it  were 
excusable,  and  might  fairly  admit  of  a  reference  to 
the  righteous  arbitration  of  God :  but  to  make  a  vex- 
atious appeal  to  his  judgment  again,  in  a  case  which 
he  hath  so  often  and  so  expressly  judged  already,  is 
a  common  barratry ;  it  is  not  to  consult,  but  to  tempt 
him ;  and,  under  pretence  of  submitting  to  his  de* 
termination,  openly  to  defy  his  authority :  in  effect^ 
it  is  to  appeal  from  his  will  to  his  providence,  and 
to  bespeak  him  to  declare  himself  against  his  own 
declaration.     In  this  case  therefore,  where  the  in- 
justice of  the  cause  is  so  apparent,  and  consequently 
the  appeal  to  him  about  it  is  so  profitne  and  inso-^ 
lent,  Gk)d  is  more  peculiarly  concerned,  as  sovereign 
arbiUator,  to  award  for  the  right  side,  by  delivering 
up  the  rebel  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  just  revenge  of  his 
injured  prince. 

Secondly,  Rebellion  is  an  appeal  to  God  in  a  cause 
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irherein  his  own  authority  is  very  nearly  touched  and 
affected,  in  wars  between  princes  and  nations.     The 
unjust  side  indeed  offends  against  his  authority  by 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  justice,  and  con- 
sequently are  accountable  to  him  for  high  undutiful- 
ness  and  disobedience,  which  is  no  more  than  the 
common  case  of  all  wilful  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  heaven  :  but  in  the  case  of  rebellion,  there  is  not 
only  a  peremptory  disobedience  to  those  laws   of 
God,  which  require  our  dutiful  submission  to  our 
lawful  superiors,  but  also  a  direct  renunciation  of 
the  divine  authority  itself:  for  all  sovereign  power 
is  immediately  founded  in  the  dominion  of  God ;  who 
being  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  world,  no  person  can 
have  right  to  govern  in  his  kingdom  under  him  but 
by  commission  from  him  :  for  every  supreme  autho- 
rity is  the  head  and  fountain  of  all  other  authorities, 
80  far  as  it  extends ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  it  cannot  be 
supreme.     So  that  unless  all  authority  be  derived 
from  God,  he  can  have  no  such  thing  as  supreme 
authority  in  the  world ;  and  if  it  be  all  derived  from 
him,  then  all  those  persons  who  are  vested  with  su- 
preme authority  under  him,  must  derive  and  hold 
it  immediately  from  him ;  and  if  they  hold  it  imme- 
diately from  him,  they  can  be  accountable  for  the 
exercise  of  it  to  none  but  him :  and  if  so,  then  for 
any  of  their  subjects  to  presume  to  call  them  to  ac- 
count by  a  public  formed  resistance,  is  to  arraign 
God's  own  authority,  and  invade  his  peculiar ;  it  is 
to  thrust  him  out  of  his  throne  and  set  themselves 
down  in  it,  and  there  to  summon  his  authority  be- 
fore them,  and  require  it  to  submit  its  awful  head  to 
their  impious  doom  and  sentence.  For  since  in  their 
several  dominions  all  sovereign  powers  are  next  to 
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and  immediately  under  God,  it  is  by  his  commission 
alone  that  they  act,  and  therefore  to  his  tribunal 
alone  that  they  are  accountable.  So  that  by  resisting 
them,  we  do  as  directly  resist  God,  whose  deputy- 
governors  they  are,  as  a  Neapolitan  doth  the  king 
of  Spain,  by  levying  arms  against  his  viceroy  of 
Naples ;  and  by  refusing  to  obey  their  just  and  law- 
ful commands,  we  demur  to  God's  authority,  who  in 
every  just  thing  they  impose  or  require,  speaks  to  us 
by  their  mouths,  and  commands  us  by  their  law ;  for 
80  the  scripture  tells  us,  not  only  that  they  are  or-- 
dained  of  God^  and  that  too  to  resist  them  is  to  re- 
sist the  ordinance  of  Grod;  not  only  that  they  are 
the  ministers  of  God,  and  that  therefore  Jbr  con- 
science  sake,  or  in  reverence  to  his  authority,  which 
they  bear,  they  are  to  be  obeyed^  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2,  8, 
4,  5.  but  also  that  they  Judge  Jbr  God,  and  not  Jbr 
men^  2  Chron.  xix.  6.  and  that  therefore  their  judg- 
ment is  Godsy  Deut.  i.  17.  Whilst  therefore  we  be- 
have ourselves  factiously  and  rebelliously  towards 
those  whom  God  hath  set  over  us,  we  live  as  outlaws 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  any  respect  to  that 
visible  authority  by  which  he  governs  the  world. 
And  if  this  be  so,  then  for  subjects  to  rebel  against 
their  prince,  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  to 
appeal  to  Gknl  against  his  own  authority,  and  to  put 
this  impious  case  to  him.  Whether  it  be  he  or  they 
that  have  the  right  of  governing  the  world  :  for  this 
is  the  natural  language  of  every  rebellious  appeal  to 
God ;  **  Lord,  we  refer  it  to  thee,  whether  it  be  not 
''just  and  lawful  for  us  to  take  up  arms  againtt 
"  thee,  to  renounce  and  cast  off  thy  dominion  over 
'*  us,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  that  visible  authority  by 
*'  which  thou  art  pleased  to  rule  and  govern   us. 
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**  Judge  110W5  we  beseech  thee,  between  thyself  and 
^  us ;  let  the  event  decide  the  right  oi  the  case ;  and 
**  do  thou  proeiper  and  succeed  us  in  this  our  un- 
**  dertaking,  according  to  the  justice  and  righteoua- 
'^  ness  of  our  cause." 

When  therefore  his  own  authority  is  thus  nearly 
touched,  by  an  appeal  so  impious  and  aijidacious,  it  is 
high  time  for  him,  unless  some  mighty  reason  inter- 
vene to  the  contrary,  to  stir  up  bis  strength  and  bare 
his  arm  in  the  vindication  of  his  injured  right  and  af- 
fronted authority ;  and  by  delivering  up  the  insolent 
rebel  to  condign  punishment,  to  assert,  and  maintain 
his  dominion  over  the  world. 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  Rebellion  is  an  appeal  to  Ood 
in  a  cause  that  is  of  all  others  the  most  destructive 
of  human  society :  which  is  another  peculiar  reason 
why  Grod  should  decide  against  it,  rather  than  against 
any  other  unjust  war  whatsoever.  For  God  being 
the  sovereign  head  of  human  society,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  principal  end  of  his  government  is  the 
public  good ;  that  being  infinitely  happy  within  him^ 
self,  and  from  the  immense  perfections  of  his  own 
nature,  he  can  have  no  self-ends  to  serve  in  ruling 
aiid  governing  the  world ;  but  that  his  great  design 
is  to  bless  his  subjects,  and,  by  diffusing  his  goodness 
through  the  world,  to  make  them  all  partakers  of  his 
happiness.  And  if  it  be  so,  then  we  may  certainly 
d<9pend  upon  it,  that  as  those  things  and  actions  are 
most  grateful  to  him  which  are  most  beneficial,  so 
those  are  most  odious  and  offensive  to  him  which 
aie  most  prejudicial  to  the  world.  Now  there  is  no 
one  thing  whatsoever  that  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
wotU  thao.  govemmeBt,  which  is  the  soul  of  human 
society^  by  which  it  exists  and  operates,  without 
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wUch  it  must  inevitably  dissolve,  and  its  united 
parts  immediately  disband  and  fly  in  pieces.  For  an 
ungoverned  society  of  men  is  no  better  than  a  herd 
of  wolves  and  tigers,  whose  cross  interests,  inconsist- 
ent humours,  extravagant  passions  and  affections, 
are  perpetually  prompting  them  to  tear  and  worry 
one  another ;  by  reason  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  live  together  with  any  comfort  or  security ; 
but  either  they  must  submit  their  passions  to  be  re- 
strained by  law,  and  their  interests  to  be  balanced 
and  adjusted  by  government,  or  withdraw  them- 
selves,  like  other  beasts  of  prey,  into  dens  and  secret 
retirements,  and  there  live  poor  and  solitary,  as  bats 
and  owls  do,  and  subsist,  like  vermin,  by  robbing  and 
filching  from  one  another. 

Since  therefore  government  is  so  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  commonweal  of  men,  to  be  sure 
God,  who  is  supreme  Lord  of  all,  and  the  great  end 
<^  whose  government  is  the  good  of  the  whole,  must 
have  a  very  tender  respect  and  regard  for  it,  and  an 
implacable  av^*sion  to  every  thing  that  is  destnM> 
tive  to  it.  Now  it  is  certain,  there  is  nothing  so  de- 
structive to  government  as  rebellion  :  for  as  for  wars 
between  prince  and  prince,  and  nation  and  nation, 
they  are  indeed  the  plagues  and  scourges  of  nations : 
whereas  rebellion  carries  the  same  slaughters  and 
devastations  with  it ;  and  besides  that,  it  strikes  at 
the  very  foundations  of  government.  For  though 
the  design  of  the  leaders  of  rebellion  is  not  to  destroy 
government,  but  to  usurp  and  ravish  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  lawful  possessors,  yet  their  practice 
tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  it.  For  when- 
ever subjects  levy  arms  against  their  sovereign^  they 
actiMdly  throw  off  the  yoke  of  his  government ;  and 
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if  they  may  throw  off  his,  they  may  for  the  same 
reason  throw  off  another's,  till  at  last  they  have 
thrown  off  all,  and  utterly  dissolve  themselves  into 
a  wild  tumult  and  confusion :  which  being  once  ad* 
mitted,  government  can  have  no  foundation  to  rest 
on  but  the  humour  and  caprice  of  a  wild  multitude, 
that  is,  to  be  governed  no  otherwise  and  no  longer 
than  it  pleases.  And  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
frame  of  government  whatsoever  to  subsist  upon 
such  fickle  and  mutable  principles?  So  that  when 
subjects  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  they  appeal  to 
God  against  the  very  being  of  government  itself, 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  human  society ;  and 
do  in  effect  desire  him  finally  to  determine  by  the 
issue  and  event  of  things,  whether  it  be  just  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  ruled  and  governed. 
When  therefore  the  point  they  contend  for  is  so  ap- 
parently destructive  to  human  society,  of  which  he 
himself  is  the  supreme  head  and  sovereign,  and  the 
final  decision  of  it  is  referred  to  his  arbitration,  we 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  presume,  that  he 
who  is  the  God  of  order ^  and  not  qfconfunan^  will, 
without  some  mighty  inducement  to  the  contrary, 
damn  the  rebels'  cause,  and  award  success  and  vic- 
tory to  the  government. 

Since  therefore  there  are  so  many  peculiar  reasons 
why  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  mighty  God  of  war, 
should  arm  his  almighty  power  against  the  rebellious, 
this  ought  to  caution  us  not  to  engage  in  any  fac- 
tious, disloyal,  or  rebellious  design  against  our  prince 
and  government ;  because  in  so  doing  we  take  the 
most  effectual  course  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
do,  to  obHge  the  almighty  providence  of  heaven  to 
fight  against  us.  For  there  is  no  one  sin  in  the  black 
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catalogue  of  the  worics  of  darkness,  which  God  is 
more  concerned  to  punish  in  this  life,  than  this  of 
treason  and  rebellion.     And  accordingly,  if  you  con- 
sult those  monuments  of  divine  vengeance,  which  are 
transmitted  to  us  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
you  will  find  that  there  are  none  of  any  sort  so  nu- 
merous and  remarkable,  as  the  dire  and  infamous 
tragedies  of  rebels.     And  though  from  these  no  cer- 
tain conclusion  can  be  made  of  the  fate  and  issue  of 
all  particular  rebellions,  because  there  are  instances 
of  some  that  have   prospered  and  succeeded ;   and 
particularly  of  one  among  ourselves,  and  in  our  me- 
mory, which,  next  to  the  rebellion  of  the  fallen  an- 
gels, was  perhaps  the  most  barbarous  and  infamous 
that  was  ever  acted  on  the  stage  of  nature :  yet  this 
I  am  certain  of,  that  were  it  my  design  to  draw 
down  some  exemplary  judgment  on  my  own  head, 
and  even  to  entail  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon 
myself  and  my  posterity,  I  could  not  propose  to  my- 
self a  more  probable  and  effectual  way  than  rebel- 
lion ;  which,  of  all  the  crimes  and  villainies  that  have 
ever  been  perpetrated,  either  by  devils  or  men,  hath 
ever  proved  most  fatal  to  the  actors  of  it.    Where- 
fore, as  we  would  not  make  ourselves  the  marks  of 
divine  vengeance,  and  expose  our  guilty  heads  to  its 
almighty  thunderbolts,  it  concerns  us  to  be  mighty 
careful  that  we  do  not  swerve  from  our  due  alle- 
giance to  our  prince,  that  we  do  not  suffer  our  pride 
and  discontent  to  prey  upon  our  loyalty,  nor  imbibe 
seditious  principles,  nor  intrigue  ourselves  with  fac- 
tious combinations,  which  are  the  seminaries  of  re- 
bellion :  but  that,  out  of  an  awful  fear  and  dread  of 
God,  we  honour  and  obey  the  king ;  and  avoid,  as  we 
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would  the  air  of  a  plague-sOTe,  meddling  with  those 
that  are  given  to  change. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  observable  in  the 
text,  viz.  That  God's  delivering  up  of  rebels  is  a  just 
ground  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  him  :  for  the 
proof  of  which,  I  shall  not  need  to  urge  anj  other 
vgument,  than  the  signal  defeat  and  overthrow  of 
this  late  rebellion,  for  which  we  are  now  rendering 
our  thankful  acknowledgments  to  God.  For  consi- 
dering the  temper  and  quality  of  the  persons  of 
which  this  unnatural  rebellion  was  composed,  a  very 
small  prophet  may  easily  prc^osticate  to  what  a  de- 
plorable condition  this  nation  must  have  been  reduced, 
if  it  had  prospered  and  succeeded :  for  it  was  no- 
thing but  a  common  sewer,  into  which  all  the  ken- 
neb  of  the  nation  ran ;  being  partly  made  up  of  the 
most  debauched  and  profligate  atheists,  that  had 
broke  through  all  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  stripped 
themselves  so  naked  of  all  the  show  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, that  they  had  not  hypocrisy  enough  remaining 
to  disguise  their  lewd  and  villainous  intentions; 
partly  of  b^garly  malecontents,  who  had  no  other 
way  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes,  but  by  running 
in  to  the  shipwreck  of  the  nation ;  but  chiefly  of 
hotbrained,  furious  sectaries,  whose  blind  zeal,  like 
the  devil  in  the  possessed  man,  threw  them  into  fire 
and  water,  transported  and  hurried  them  into  any 
villainy,  into  peijury  and  murder,  treason  and  sacri- 
l^e,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  stop  at  any  thing 
that  made  for  the  interest  of  their  cause :  such  were 
the  ingredients  of  this  poisonous  mixture.  So  that 
had  GkKi  for  our  sins  permitted  it  to  prevail,  we  had 
quickly  seen  a  flourishing  kingdom^  like  Herod  in  all 
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his  giorj  and  splendour,  seized  on,  eaten  up  hj  lice, 
by  a  swarm  of  the  basest  and  most  infiEunous  vemun 
that  ever  bred  out  of  the  filth  of  a  nation :  we  had 
seen  the  atheist  glutting  his  lust  with  the  rapes  of 
our  wives  and  daughters,  and  quaffing  the  tears  of 
widows  and  orphans:  we  had  seen  the  beggar  on 
horseback,  flaunting  in  the  spoils  of  our  fortunes,  and 
triumphing  on  the  heads  of  our  nobles  and  gentry ; 
and  the  bloody  enthusiast  imbruing  his  hands  in 
loyal  blood,  appeasing  his  furious  zeal  again  with 
royal  sacrifice,  and  throwing  down  all  that  is  sacred 
in  our  Jerusalem,  to  make  way  for  erecting  his  fana« 
tic  Babel,  his  tumult  and  confusion  of  religions.  In 
a  word,  we  had  seen  our  laws  trampled  on,  our  Mm 
berties  enslaved,  and  our  yet  sacred  and  virgin  throne, 
to  our  everlasting  infamy,  defloured  and  profaned 
by  a  spurious  illegitimate  issue:  with  this  dire 
spectacle  our  eyes  had  most  certainly  been  enter* 
tained,  had  this  black  rebellion  succeeded.  Wherefore 
our  gracious  Grod,  being  moved  to  commiseration  by 
this  woful  prospect  of  our  approaching  calamity^ 
roused  up  himself,  like  a  mighty  man  of  war,  and 
with  an  avengful  eye  looked  down  upon  this  host  ci 
Assjrrians,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  scat- 
tered the  rebellious  rout  before  him.  Where/ope^ 
not  unto  us^  O  Lord^  not  to  our  conduct  or  puis- 
sance, hut  unto  thy  name  he  all  the  glory  and  ho^ 
nour.  And  since  we  are  all  of  us  sharers  in  this 
great  deliverance,  it  is  just  we  should  all  return  the 
tribute  of  our  praise  to  our  great  Deliverer.  O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord  therefore  ifor  he  is  good:  he^ 
cause  his  mercy  endurethjbr  ever.  Let  Israel  now 
say,  that  his  mercy  endureth  Jhr  ever.  Let  the 
house  of  Aaron  now  say^  that  his  mercy  endureth 
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for  ever.    Let  all  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  say, 
that  his  mercy  endurethfor  ever. 

And,  as  the  best  return  of  gi*atitude  we  can  make 
to  God,  let  us  by  our  future  loyalty  to  his  illustrious 
vicegerent,  by  our  firm  reliance  on  his  royal  promises, 
which  hitherto  have  been  ever  sacred  and  inviolate, 
by  our  cheerful  submission  to  his  laws,  and  constant 
forwardness  to  oppose  and  detect  all  treasonous  de- 
signs against  his  person  and  government,  endeavour, 
as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  render  his  reign  safe,  and 
easy,  and  prosperous:  and  by  our  immovable  con- 
stancy in  the  profession  and  practice  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, the  most  pure  and  unsophisticated,  the  most 
primitive  and  loyal  religion  of  the  church  of  England, 
let  us  endeavour  to  endear  ourselves  to  God ;  that  so 
by  our  fiuthful  supplications  we  may  prevail  with 
God  to  fix  the  crown  upon  his  royal  head,  to  guard 
and  protect  his  sacred  person,  to  bless  and  secure  his 
government,  to  abate  the  pride,  assuage  the  malice, 
and  confound  the  devices  of  his  enemies ;  and  after 
he  hath  enjoyed  a  long,  a  pious,  and  prosperous  reign 
upon  earth,  to  crown  him  with  everlasting  glory  in 
heaven.  To  which  prayer,  I  am  sure,  all  that  are 
the  genuine  sons  of  the  church  of  England  will, 
with  a  true  heart  and  zealous  affection^  say.  Amen. 
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PREACHED 


AT  THE  ASSIZES  AT  CHELMSFORD  IN  THE  COUNTY 

OF  F^SEX,  AUGUST  31, 1686. 


Romans  xiii.  1. 

Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  Jbr  thepow^ 
ers  that  are^  are  ordained  of  God, 

In  which  words  you  have,  first,  A  duty  enjoined  r 
Let  every  soul  he  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  Se- 
condly, A  reason  enforcing  \i\for  the  powers  that  are^ 
are  ordained  of  Grod.  In  the  duty  there  are  three 
things  considerable.  First,  The  extept  of  it,  it  is  to 
every  soul.  Secondly,  The  matter  of  it,  it  is  to  be 
sulked.  Thirdly,  The  object  of  it,  the  higher  pow- 
ers.     Of  each  of  which  I  shall  discourse  briefly. 

First,  Here  is  the  extent  of  this  duty,  it  is  to  every 
said;  that  is,  to  every  man,  of  what  order,  or  degree, 
or  quality  soever ;  whether  he  be  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  spiritual  or  secular,  none  are  exempt ;  with- 
out any  exception  either  of  St.  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors, or  of  the  body  of  the  people :  for  the  reason  ex- 
tends equally  to  both ;  because  the  powers  that  are, 
are  ordained  of  God.  They  are  by  God's  commis- 
sion, and  rule  by  his  authority :  and  therefore  neither 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  nor  the  majority  of  the  people, 
can  claim  exemption  from  this  duty  of  subjection, 
without  arrc^ating  to  themselves  an  authority  supe- 
rior to  God's.   For  if  we  must  be  subject  to  them,  be- 
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cause  they  rule  by  God's  authority,  then  it  is  certain 
there  are  none  that  are  subject  to  God  but  are  under 
the  force  and  obligation  of  this  reason. 

But  then,  secondly,  you  have  here  the  matter  of 
this  duty ;  and  that  is,  to  he  subject :  in  which  com- 
prehensive phrase  is  included  the  whole  duty  of  sub- 
jects to  their  princes  and  governors ;  honouring  their 
persons,  reverencing  their  authority,  assisting  them 
against  their  enemies,  defending  the  rights  of  their 
government,  and  conscientiously  rendering  to  them 
their  due  customs  and  tributes :  but  more  especially 
and  particularly  it  includes  our  free  and  ready  sub- 
mission to  them,  in  pelding  a  cheerful  obedience  to 
their  commands,  so  far  as  we  can  innocently,  and 
consistently  with  our  duty  to  Qod ;  and  where  we 
cafmot,  in  patiently  undergoing  all  those  pains  and 
penalties  they  shaU  think  fit  to  inflict  on  us  for  our 
disobedience;  in  suffering  their  unjust  persecutions 
without  murmuring  or  clamour,  without  disturbing 
their  government,  or  resisting  their  authority,  or  en- 
deavouring to  repel  their  force  with  force;  but  meekly 
submitting  our  cause  to  the  judgment  of  Grod,  who  is 
the  patron  and  protector  of  oppressed  innocence.  But 
for  our  clearer  understanding  this  necessary  duty  of 
subjection  to  our  princes  and  governors,  I  shall  briefly 
explain  the  particulars  implied  in  it,  which  are  these 
five: 

First,  It  implies  our  ready  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  them  in  all  lawful  things. 

Secondly,  Our  obedience  to  them  in  all  doubCfVil 
things. 

Thirdly,  It  implies  our  obedience  to  them  in  all 
those  cases  wherem  we  are  not  aMe  to  judge  for 
mnrselves. 
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Fourthly,  It  implies  great  wariness  and  caution, 
in  pronouncing  against  their  Judgment  and  deter- 
minations. 

Fifthly,  It  implies  our  meek  and  patient  submis- 
sion to  the  penalties  of  their  laws  and  determina- 
tions, when,  upon  a  full  persuasion  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  them,  we  cannot  actually  comply  with  them. 

First,  This  subjection  to  our  prince  implies  our 
cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  him  in  all  lawful 
things.  For  whatsoever  God  hath  neither  command- 
ed nor  forbidden  by  his  own  immediate  dictate  and 
authority,  he  hath  authorized  his  vicegerents  to  com- 
mand or  forbid,  as  they  shall  judge  it  most  expe- 
dient for  the  public :  so  that  when  they  command 
what  God  hath  not  forbidden,  or  forbid  what  he 
hath  not  commanded,  their  will  is  God's ;  who  com- 
mands us  by  their  mouths,  and  stamps  their  injunc- 
tions with  his  own  authority :  and  unless  we  admit 
this,  we  totally  divest  the  magistrate  of  his  power  of 
making  laws ;  because  there  remains  no  other  mat- 
ter for  new  laws,  but  only  that  which  the  laws  of 
God  hath  left  indifferent :  so  that  unless  this  may 
be  commanded  or  forbidden  by  the  magistrate,  he 
hath  no  new  matter  left  to   make  new  laws  of. 
When  therefore  the  matter  which  he  enjoins  or  for- 
bids is  left  free  and  unrestrained  by  the  laws  of 
God,  we  are  obliged  in  conscience,  by  that  divine 
authority  which  God  hath  vested  him  with,  to  ren- 
der him  a  free  and  cheerful  obedience. 

Secondly,  This  subjection  to  our  governors  im- 
plies our  ready  obedience  to  them  in  all  doubtful 
things.  For  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  as  much 
our  iduty  to  obey  our  governors  in  things  that  toe 
lawful,  as  not  to  obey  them  in  things  that  are  un- 
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lawful:  and  therefore,  if  we  only  doubt  whether 
their  commands  are  lawful  or  no^  our  doubt  ought 
to  make  us  as  fearful  of  disobeying,  as  it  doth  of 
obeying  them ;  because  the  danger  of  sinning  is  on 
both  sides  equal ;  and  therefore  in  this  case,  where 
we  are  necessitated  to  determine  ourselves  one  way 
or  the  other,  it  is  doubtless  our  duty  to  determine 
on  that  side  which  makes  most  for  the  public  secu- 
rity and  peace ;  which,  next  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  ought  to  be  preferred 
above  all  things.  Wherefore,  in  cases  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  it  is  both  modest  and  safe  to  subscribe  to 
the  judgment  of  our  superiors  ;  because  in  so  doing, 
we  have  not  only  our  own  ignorance  to  excuse,  but 
their  authority  to  warrant  us;  and  if  we  should 
happen  to  be  in  the  wrong  through  our  modesty 
and  humility,  it  will  be  safer  for  us  than  to  be  in 
the  right  through  our  pride  and  self-conceit. 

Thirdly,  This  duty  of  subjection  to  our  governors 
implies  our  ready  obedience  to  them  in  all  those 
cases  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  judging  for  our- 
selves. For  he  who  refuses  to  obey  his  governors  in 
matters  that  he  cannot  judge  of,  disobeys,  he  knows 
not  why;  and  to  avoid  doing  that  which  he  doth 
not  know  to  be  a  sin,  refuses  to  do  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  a  duty.  So  that  though  that  which  he 
refuses  should  be  unlawful ;  yet  this  cannot  be  the 
motive  of  his  refusal,  who  understands  not  the  rea- 
sons which  make  it  so :  but  by  following  the  reason 
of  our  governors,  where  our  own  cannot  guide  us, 
we  take  the  best  course  we  can  not  to  be  mistaken ; 
and  if  we  should  be  mistaken,  we  have  this  to  ex- 
cuse us,  that  it  was  by  following  an  authority  which 
God  himself  hath  set  over  us ;  whereas,  if  we  are 
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mistaken  on  the  other  side,  we  are  altogether  inex- 
cusable. 

Fourthly,  This  duty  of  subjection  to  our  superi(Nrs 
doth  also  imply  great  wariness  and  caution  in  pro- 
nouncing against  their  judgment  and  determinations. 
For  by  the  laws  of  Christian  modesty  we  are  obliged 
to  believe  our  governors  to  be  wiser  than  we ;  be- 
cause they  have  a  larger  prospect  of  things,  and 
greater  advantages  of  inquiring  into  them :  and 
therefore,  though  we  may  have  some  little  probabi- 
lity that  their  judgment  is  false,  or  their  command 
unlawful,  yet  we  ought  not  presently  to  determine  it 
so,  unless  it  be  in  such  plain  and  evident  cases,  as  do 
not  only  outweigh  the  probability  of  their  opinion,  but 
the  authority  of  it  too.  For  he  who  rashly  rejects  the 
command  of  his  superiors  as  unlawful,  plainly  shews, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  sin  of  their  command  that 
displeases  him,  as  the  authority  of  it ;  and  that  it  is 
not  his  conscience  that  takes  offence  at  it,  but  his 
humour:  for  if  it  were  conscience,  the  reverence 
which  he  bears  to  the  authority  which  commands 
him,  would  inspire  him  with  an  awful  respect  to  the 
judgment  of  his  superiors,  and  a  modest  suspicion  of 
his  own.  He  therefore  who,  upon  every  slight  ap- 
pearance of  probability  against  the  judgment  of  his 
superiors,  immediately  pronounces  it  false  and  er- 
roneous, plainly  shews,  that  he  had  too  little  defe- 
rence to  them,  and  too  much  to  himself;  and  while 
he  thus  undervalues  their  wisdom,  and  overvalues 
his  own,  it  is  evident,  that  he  wants  a  great  deal  of 
that  modesty  and  humility  that  becomes  a  dutiful 
and  obedient  subject. 

Fifthly  and  lastly.  This  duty  of  subjection  to  our 
superiors  also  implies  our  meek  and  patient  submis- 
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sdon  to  the  penalties  of  their  laws,  when,  upon  a  full 
persuasion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  them,  we  dinaot 
actually  comply  with  them :  for  when  the  commands 
ci  our  prince  do  interfere  with  the  commands  of 
Gkni,  it  is  an  undoubted  rule,  that  we  must  obey 
God  rather  than  man ;  but  then,  at  the  same  time 
^at  our  allegiance  to  the  throne  of  heaven  obliges 
us  to  refuse  active  obedience  to  our  temporal  prince, 
it  indispensably  obliges  us  to  render  passive,  and  not 
to  use  any  violence  against  him,  thou^  it  be  in  the 
defence  of  our  estates,  or  liberties,  or  lives,  or,  which 
ought  to  be  dearer  than  all,  our  religion  :  for  the  just 
use  of  violence  is  founded  in  a  just  authority  ovel 
the  person  upon  whom  it  is  exercised ;  and  supposes 
a  right  in  him  that  uses  it  to  call  the  person  to  ac- 
count against  whom  he  uses  it,  and  punish  him  ac- 
corcUng  to  his  demerit ;  without  which  right,  the  use 
of  vic^HQie  is  an  injurious  outrage  and  oppressioD. 
But  doviiteign  princes  are  in  their  several  dominions 
next  to  and  immediate  under  God,  the  most  high 
sovereign  of  the  world;  and  therefore,  having  no 
authority  but  his  above  them,  are  aocountaUe  only 
to  his  tribunal.  So  that  for  subjects  in  any  case 
whatsoever  to  offer  violence  to  their  prince,  is  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  Qod,  and  invade  his  sovereign 
tribunal :  for  in  offering  violence  to  them,  we  claim 
a  superiority  over  them  ;  and  in  so  doing,  impiously 
trespass  on  the  peculiar  of  the  almighty,  and  arn^te 
his  divine  prerogative  of  being  King  of  king^  amd 
Ij&rd  of  lords.  For  since  God  alone  is  {daced  above 
them,  as  being  the  sole  King  of  sovereign  kings, 
how  can  we  assume  superiority  over  them,  without 
setting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  God  ?  Unless  tiiere- 
fore  we  will  render  ourselves  guilty  of  the  highest 
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afiront  to,  and  profanation  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
we  have  no  other  remedy,  whenever  we  are  reduoed 
to  that  extremity,  as  that  we  cannot  obey  our  prince 
without  disobeying  God,  but  to  discharge  our  duty 
courageously  and  faithfully  to  Grod,  and  meekly  and 
quietly  to  submit  to  the  unjust  persecutions  of  our 
prince,  referring  our  cause  to  that  sovereign  tribunal, 
before  which  princes  and  peasants  must  one  day 
give  an  account  together,  for  every  unjust  and  un- 
righteous action.  And  though  this  may  seem  a  hard 
chapter  to  those  who  consider  only  one  side  of  the 
case ;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  apparent,  than  that 
the  liberty  of  resisting  princes  would  prove  a  far 
greater  mischief  to  the  world,  than  aU  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  of  the  most  barbarous  tyrants :  for 
what  though  there  never  was  any  governor  so  wise 
and  good  as  not  to  be  chargeable  with  some  faults 
and  miscarriages,  we  ought  to  consideiip  that  our 
world  must  be  governed  by  men,  and  not'by  angels ; 
and  that  perhaps  there  never  was  any  lawful  prince 
so  bad,  the  benefits  of  whose  government  did  not  far 
outweigh  the  mischiefs  of  his  tyranny;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  wisely  eligible  for  us,  rather  to  suffcv 
a  less  evil  than  to  deprive  ourselves  of  a  greater  good. 
It  is  a  notable  saying  of  Tacitus,  where  he  brings 
CeriaUs,  the  Roman  general,  thus  bespeaking  hjs 
revolted  scddiers :  Quamodo  steriUtatem,  aut  nimios 
imbres  et  astera  nature  mala^  aic  luxum  vel  avaru 
tiam  daminantium  tolerate.  Vitia  erunt  donee  ho^ 
mines;  sed  neque  fuec  contmua,  et  meliorum  inter* 
ventu  pensantur :  i.  e.  **  You  must  bear  the  luxury 
**  and  covetousness  of  your  rulers,  as  ye  do  barren-p 
**  ness  and  unseasonable  showers :  there  will  be  £iults 
**  as  long  as  there  are  men ;  but  bad  men  are  not  al- 
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ways ;  and  we  are  generally  compensated  for  them 
with  a  succession  of  good/  But  had  God  left  us 
at  liberty  to  resist  when  we  are  oppressed,  the  con- 
sequence of  this  must  have  been  an  eternal  state  of 
war ;  in  which,  instead  of  suffering  the  oppressions 
of  one  tyrant,  we  should  every  one  turn  tyrant  to 
every  other ;  and  therefore  it  is  apparently  for  our 
good,  that  he  hath  tied  up  our  hands.  And  thus 
with  all  possible  brevity  I  have  explained  the  parti- 
culars included  in  this  duty  of  subjection. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  and  last  considerable 
in  this  duty,  viz.  the  object  of  it,  viz.  the  higher 
powers:  by  which  it  is  evident  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  persons  of  sovereign  princes  and  gover- 
nors, and  not  the  laws  and  constitutions,  as  some 
of  our  republican  doctors  pretend :  for  this  epistle 
was  writ  either  under  Claudius  or  Nero,  whose  wills 
were  the  only  laws  they  governed  by ;  and  yet  these 
were  the  higher  powers  to  whom  the  apostle  re- 
quires our  subjection ;  and  those  whom  he  here  calls 
the  higher  powers,  in  the  third  verse  he  calls  the 
nderSy  and  in  the  fourth  verse  he  tells  us  that  this 
higher  power  is  the  minister  of  God,  and  a  revenger 
to  execute  tjorath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil;  which 
must  necessarily  be  meant  of  the  governors,  and  not 
of  the  laws :  and  accordingly,  St.  Peter  thus  explains 
it,  1  Pet.  ii.  IS.  Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord*s  sake,  whether  it  he  to  the  king, 
if  vwtpk/pm,  as  supreme ;  which  is  the  very  word  that 
is  here  used  for  the  higher  powers :  so  that  by  the 
higher  powers  here  must  be  meant  the  person  or 
persons  that  are  vested  with  the  supreme  and  sove- 
reign power.  For  that  in  every  nation  there  should 
be  a  sovereign  power  is  as  indispensably  necessary 
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as  that  there  should  be  a  government :  for  wherever 
there  is  any  government,  there  must  be  a  last  appeal; 
otherwise  no  difference  or  controversy  can  ever  be 
finally  decided :  and  wherever  the  last  appeal  is,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  a  king,  a  senate,  or  to  the  majority  of 
the  people,  there  must  be  absolute  and  sovereign 
power,  from  which  their  can  be  no  farther  appeal,  and 
against  which  there  can  be  no  opposition  or  resist- 
ance. For  to  talk  of  a  supreme  power  which  is  not 
unaccountable  and  irresistible,  is  nonsense :  for  what- 
soever power  is  liable  to  be  called  to  account,  or  re- 
sisted, hath  a  power  that  is  superior  to  it,  and  can- 
not be  supreme :  and  accordingly  the  apostle  declares 
in  the  verse  ensuing  my  text,  that  whosoever  resist- 
elh  the  power ^  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God;  and 
that  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnoHon.  Now  the  supreme  power  to  which  we 
of  this  nation  owe  subjection  is  the  king ;  whom  our 
laws  declare  and  recognise  to  be  our  supreme  and 
sovereign  lord:  for  so,  for  instance,  the  statute  of 
JPnemunire  declares,  that  ^^  the  crown  of  England  is 
^  in  no  earthly  subjection,  but  immediately  subject 
**  to  God  in  all  things  touching  the  regality  of  the 
**  same;"  and  25  Hen.  VIII.  21.  makes  this  recog- 
nition to  his  majesty,  **  that  his  grace's  realm  hath  no 
**  superior  under  God,  but  only  his  grace ;  and  that 
**  next  unto  God  they  owe  him  a  natural  and  hum- 
**  ble  obedience :"  and  in  other  laws  it  is  declared  to 
be  high  treason  to  levy  arms  against  the  king,  either 
within  or  without  the  realm ;  and  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  both  or  either  houses  of  parliament  to  raise  or 
levy  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty, 
or  his  heirs  and  lawful  successors ;  and  that  it  is  not 
lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms 
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against  the  king;  and  that  we  are  to  abhor  that 
traitorous  position,  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 
against  his  person,  or  against  those  who  are  commis-* 
sioned  by  him.  By  all  which  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent who  this  higher  power  is  among  us,  and  to 
whom  we  are  to  render  our  subjection. 

Having  thus  explained  the  terms  of  the  duty^  I 
proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  reason  of  it ;  Jbr 
the  powers  that  are^  are  ordained  of  Crod. 

All  sovereign  princes  do  derive  their  power  and 
authority  from  God,  whose  almighty  providence  doth 
more  peculiarly  concern  itself  in  the  disposal  of 
crowns  and  sceptres,  and  doth  influence  all  second 
causes  to  conspire  in  the  advancement  of  such  per- 
sons to  empire,  as  he  himself  has  first  chosen  and  ap- 
proved :  for  there  is  no  person  can  have  right  to  go^ 
rem  in  God's  kingdom  under  him,  unless  it  be  by 
commission  and  authority  from  him :  and  indeed  to 
derive  the  authority  of  sovereign  princes  from  any 
other  head  but  God  is  in  effect  to  deny  him  to  be 
the  supreme  governor  of  the  world ;  which  those 
persons  would  do  wdl  to  consider,  who  made  the 
people  the  fountain  of  regal  authority.  For  as  on  the 
one  hand,  if  it  be  by  God's  authority  that  kings  i*eign, 
it  is  God  that  governs  by  them,  and  not  the  people ; 
80  on  the  other,  if  it  be  by  the  people's  authority,  it 
is  the  people  that  govern  by  them,  and  not  God :  if 
it  be  the  choice  of  the  people  that  makes  their  prince, 
without  any  commission  or  authority  from  God,  then 
it  is  certain  that  princes  are  the  people's  vicegerents, 
and  not  Ghxl's.  But  now  in  all  governments  the  su- 
preme is  the  fountain  of  all  inferior  authorities ;  and 
if  there  be  any  authority  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
is  not  frotfi  it,  and  dependent  upon  it,  it  must  be  co- 
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ordinate  with  it,  and  then  it  cannot  be  supreme. 
How  then  can  God  be  supreme  governor  of  the  world, 
when  there  are  other  coordinate  authorities  with  him 
that  are  independent  from  him»  and  that  owe  not 
their  being  to  him  ?  The  people's  choice  therefore^ 
even  in  elective  governments,  can  signify  no  more 
than  the  bare  presenting  of  a  person  to  God,  to  be 
authorized  his  vicegerent  by  him ;  who,  if  their  choice 
be  Just  and  lawful,  is  supposed  to  direct  them  to  it 
by  his  providence,  and  consequently  to  consent  to 
and  approve  it,  and  thereby  to  authorize  the  person 
so  presented :  for  sovereign  authority  in  the  abstract 
is  ordained  and  instituted  by  God ;  but  abstracted 
authority  cannot  govern  without  a  person  vested  with 
it ;  and  to  vest  him  with  it,  he  must  not  be  only  ap- 
plied to  the  authority,  but  the  authority  must  be  ap- 
{died  to  him.  But  now  where  the  people  have  a  right 
to  election,  they  can  only  apply  the  person  to  the  au- 
thority; but  it  is  Grod's  consent  and  approbation 
which  applies  the  authority  to  the  person,  who  there* 
upon  commences  supreme  under  God,  and  hath  no 
superior  tribunal  but  God's  to  account  to.  And  thus^ 
according  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  the  Most  High  rules 
in  the  kingdoms  of  men ;  because,  as  Lord  of  all  the 
lords,  and  King  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  he  rules 
by  their  ministry,  and  they  rule  by  his  authority : 
and  hence  in  scripture  they  are  said  to  be  the  mi*' 
nisters  qf  God,  Rom.  xiii.  6.  the  Christs,  or  anoint^ 
ed  qf  the  Lord,  Isaiah  xlv.  1.  and  are  styled  gods^ 
and  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6, 
And  hence  also  they  are  said  to  act  in  God's  stead, 
and  to  judge,  not  for  men,  hut  for  God,  2  ChroD. 
xix.  6.  and  their  kingdoms  are  said  to  be  given  them 
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by  God,  and  they  to  be  advanced  to  their  thrones  by 
(jk)d,  Dan.  xxi.  37- 

Since  therefore  all  supreme  powers  are  ordained, 
and  commissioned,  and  authorized  by  Grod,  it  hence 
necessarily  follows,  that  to  refuse  subjection  to  them 
is  no  less  than  open  rebellion  against  God  himself: 
for  kings  in  their  several  provinces  are  the  viceroys 
of  the  almighty  Sovereign  of  the  world ;  and  there- 
fore, as  he  who  denies  subjection  to  the  king's  vice- 
roy affronts  the  authority  of  the  king ;  so  they  who 
deny  subjection  to  the  king,  brave  and  affront  the  au- 
thority of  the  King  of  kings :  for  since  it  is  by  God's 
authority  that  the  king  rules,  it  is  God's  authority 
that  they  refuse  to  be  ruled  by :  for  whatsoever  the 
personal  qualifications  of  princes  are,  we  ought  to 
consider  that  the  character  they  bear  is  divine,  as 
being  a  ray  and  representation  of  the  great  Majesty 
above ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  to  them  that 
we  are  obliged  to  bow  down,  as  to  the  divine  image 
which  they  bear  about  them ;  so  that  like  ambas- 
sadors, they  derive  not  their  honour  from  themselves, 
but  from  the  sovereign  majesty  which  they  represent 
and  personate ;  and  the  veneration  we  render  them, 
like  that  which  Moses  paid  to  the  burning  bush,  is 
not  so  properly  rendered  to  them,  as  to  the  divinity 
in  them.  Whether  therefore  they  are  good  or  bad,  we 
are  obliged  to  respect  them  as  the  supreme  vicegerents 
of  God  in  the  world,  and  to  consider  their  persons  as 
consecrated  with  the  divine  Majesty,  which  robes 
and  invests  them :  and  herein  consists  the  force  of 
the  apostle's  reason,^r  the  powers  that  are^  are  or-' 
dained  qf  God. 
.  And  now  having  given  you  an  account  of  the  duty 
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in  the  text.  Let  every  soul  he  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,  I  shall  crave  leave  briefly  to  enforce  it  by 
some  other  motives  and  considerations  besides  that 
which  the  apostle  here  urges,  viz.  that  the  powers 
that  are,  are  ordained  of  God, 

First,  Consider,  that  upon  our  dutiful  subjection 
to  our  prince  depends  our  temporal  happiness  and 
welfare.  For  as  without  government  there  can  be  no 
society,  so  without  obedience  there  can  be  no  go- 
vernment :  and  so  long  as  men  are  indisposed  to  obey, 
the  government  must  be  a  burden  to  them,  and  they 
to  the  government :  and  whilst  the  rulers  and  sub- 
jects, instead  of  being  supports,  are  oppressions  to 
one  another,  they  are  in  the  ready  way  to  dissolve, 
and  fly  in  pieces ;  and  what  can  the  consequence  of 
this  be,  but  an  overflowing  deluge  of  miseries  and 
confusions  ?  Of  the  truth  of  which,  we  of  this  nation 
have,  not  many  years  ago,  made  a  woful  experiment : 
for  when,  through  our  restless  impatience  of  subjec- 
tion, we  had  pulled  down  our  lawful  sovereign  from 
the  throne,  and  unhinged  the  ancient  frame  of  our 
government,  what  was  the  issue  of  it,  but  oppres- 
sion, and  slavery,  and  endless  confusion  ?  For  when 
once  we  had  unfixed  ourselves  from  our  proper  cen- 
tre, how  did  we  roU  through  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, still  addressing  to  each  for  relief  and  ease? 
And  when  we  had  moved  every  stone,  and  raised  it 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  still  came  tumbling  down 
again  upon  us :  so  that  ours,  like  Sisjphus's  labour, 
was  like  to  have  no  other  end,  but  various,  restless^ 
and  endless  calamity ;  till  at  last  God  took  pity  on 
us,  and  resettled  us  on  our  ancient  foundations :  so 
that  had  it  not  been  for  this  late  shameless  and  bar&- 
fiaced  rebellion,  by  which,  if  God  had  not  been  more 
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merciful  to  ub,  we  had  hurled  back  oursdires  again 
into  our  old  confusions,  I  could  never  have  ima- 
gined we  could  have  been  so  abandoned  of  our  rea- 
8on»  as  in  the  same  age  to  act  over  the  same  tra- 
gedy again.  But  if,  as  a  just  punishment  of  our 
sins,  God  should  permit  us  to  be  so  far  infatuated, 
as  to  sell  our  liberties  again,  for  fear  of  being  en- 
slaved ;  to  fight  against  the  principles  of  our  religion, 
in  defence  of  it ;  to  rip  up  the  bowels  of  our  native 
country,  to  preserve  it;  and,  in  a  word,  to  go  to 
cross  or  pile  with  a  company  of  beggarly  malecon- 
tents,  for  our  own  estates  and  fortunes;  and  run 
ourselves  into  present  and  certain  mischiefs,  to  pre* 
vent  future  and  contingent  ones :  if  these  things,  I 
say,  should  happen  again,  which  God  forbid !  a  very 
small  prophet  may  easily  foretell  the  woful  conse- 
quence of  it :  and  when  we  shall  see  our  fields  strew- 
ed over  again  with  the  carcasses  of  our  friends  and 
relations ;  our  cities,  towns,  and  countries  laid  waste 
by  an  unnatural  war ;  and  shall  come  to  cast  up  our 
accounts,  and  to  reckon  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
we  have  spent,  only  to  purchase  confusion  or  slavery ; 
then  we  shall  remember  perhaps,  with  tears  in  our 
eyes,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  surfeit  of  happiness 
that  caused  our  misery.  But,  beloved,  I  hope  better 
things  of  you,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  dearbought 
experience  of  the  age.  If  therefore  we  would  be  se- 
cured from  these  public  calamities,  let  us  render  to 
our  prince  all  dutiful  subjection,  the  least  defect  of 
which  is  an  apparent  advance  towards  ruin  and  con- 
fusion. 

Secondly,  Consider,  that  upon  our  dutiful  subjec- 
tion to  our  {Hinoe  the  honour  of  our  religion  de- 
pends :  finr  men  do  generally  esteem  and  value  things 
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aooordiog  to  the  present  good  or  hurt  which  thejr  do 
in  the  world ;  and  even  religion  itself,  though  it  be 
the  most  sacred  thing  among  men,  is  usuaUy  valued 
bjr  the  present  advantages  which  accrue  from  it ;  and 
how  beneficial  soever  it  may  be  as  to  the  other  life, 
if  it  should  be  found  hurtful  and  mischievous  in  this, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  it  from  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  mankind.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  whidi 
men  are  at  present  more  generally  concerned,  than 
in  the  support  and  security  of  the  government  under 
iFfaidi  they  live ;  the  weal  of  which  is  like  a  public 
bank,  in  which  every  subject  hath  his  stock  and  share; 
so  that  if  once  it  should  appear  that  our  religion  is 
imschievous  to  government,  mankind  would  soon 
conspire  to  proclaim  war  with  it,  and  to  decry  and 
explode  it  as  a  public  nuisance  to  the  world.     Now 
the  generality  of  men  do  judge  of  religion  by  the  ac- 
tions of  those  that  make  the  loudest  pretences  to  it ; 
and  if  once  it  appear  that  they  are  factious  and  un- 
governable, those  who  understand  no  better  will  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  it  is  their  religion  that  teaches 
them  to  be  so ;  and  being  possessed  with  this  <^nion 
cf  it,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fall  foul  on  it,  and  decry 
it  fiir  a  common  make-bate  and  kindle-coal :  for  liiat 
which  strikes  at  government  strikes  at  mankind. 
When  therefore  we  represent  our  religion  as  doing 
so,  by  making  it  a  pretence  for  faction  and  disobedi- 
ence, we  do  what  in  us  lies  to  alarm  the  world  against 
it,  and  to  expose  it  as  a  common  enemy  to  the  pub- 
lic odium  of  mankind :  and  I  verily  believe,  should 
men  consult  Uie  Devil  himself  what  course  they 
were  best  take  to  blast  the  honour  of  religion,  he 
could  not  direct  them  to  a  more  effectual  one,  than 
under  sanctified  pretences  to  turn  rebels  to  the  go- 
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vernment:   and  accordingly,  heretofore  the  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  could  find  no  such  effectual  ca- 
lumny to  blast  and  expose  it,  as  this,  that  it  was  an 
»iemy  to  the  civil  government;  as  wisely  enough 
considering,  that  could  they  but  infuse  into  mankind 
a  belief  of  this  scandal,  there  was  nothing  could  be 
more  conducive  to  antidote  men's  minds  against  it, 
and  to  render  it  base  and  infamous  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  Whilst  therefore  we  conduct  any  seditious 
design  under  the  holy  banners  of  Christianity,  we 
join  hands  with  its  open  and  professed  adversaries,  and 
endeavour,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  defend  their  most 
malicious  calumnies  against  it ;  and  our  factious  be* 
haviour,  glossed  with  pretence  of  Christian  zeal,  is  a 
much  stronger  proof  of  that  heathen  calumny,  than 
all  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  and  Porphyry,  and  Hi- 
erocles  together,  because  the  confession  of  a  seeming 
friend  is  of  much  more  credit  than  the  accusation 
of  an  open  enemy.  Whilst  therefore  we  make  our  re- 
ligion a  colour  for  our  faction  and  disloyalty,  we  con- 
fess it  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  infamous  thing  that 
it  was  ever  charged  with  by  the  worst  of  its  enemies, 
viz.  that  it  lays  trains  of  factious  principles  in  men's 
hearts  and  consciences,  on  purpose  to  blow  up  thrones 
and  governments,  and  throw  the  world  into  ruins  and 
confusions :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  by  our  firm  and 
unshaken  loyalty  to  our  governors,  we  give  an  ocular 
demonstration  to  the  world,  that  our  religion  is  good 
for  the  best  purposes ;  that  it  is  not  only  beneficial  in 
order  to  our  future  happiness,  which,  being  distant 
and  invisible,  is  not  so  apt  to  affect  men,  but  that  it 
is  the  most  effectual  instrument  even  of  our  present 
safety  and  welfare,  as  it  is  the  great  prop  of  thrones, 
and  the  surest  supporter  of  government,  upon  which 
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the  welfare  of  mankind  depends :  and  if  we  can  but 
once  convince  men,  as  we  might  easily  do,  by  our 
steady  loyalty,  that  our  religion  is  the  best  security 
c^goremment,  without  which  the  world  of  men  is  a 
mere  wilderness  of  wolves  and  tigers ;  we  shall  in 
this  do  it  greater  honour,  and  give  it  more  glorious 
reputation  in  the  world,  than  by  our  most  demure 
and  specious  pretences  to  sanctity  without  it :  for 
whatever  men  may  ima^ne,  it  is  demonstrable,  that 
factious  godliness  is  a  greater  reproach  and  scandal 
to  religion  than  open  profaneness  and  impiety. 

Thirdly,  Consider,  that  upon  our  faithful  subjec- 
tion to  our  prince,  the  safety  of  our  religion  depends. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  can  more  endanger 
our  religion,  than  our  making  it  a  pretence  for  rebel- 
lion :  for  hereby  we  inevitably  expose  it  to  the  ha- 
tred of  princes,  and  do  what  in  us  lies  to  arm  their 
power  against  it :  for  by  our  actions  we  do  in  effect 
make  this  open  declaration  to  them ;  **  Sirs,  to  tell 
"  you  plainly,  ye  may  thank  our  religion  for  our  dis- 
"  obedience ;  we  would  be  loyal,  but  it  will  not  suf- 
"  fer  us ;  and  therefore  ye  were  best  have  a  care  of 
"  it;  for  if  ye  do  not  suppress  it,  it  will  undermine 
"  your  thrones,  and  one  time  or  other  arm  the  hands 
"  of  your  people  against  your  persons  and  dignities." 

When  therefore  we  set  up  our  religion  against  our 
governors,  we  force  them  in  their  own  defence  to  set 
themselves  against  it,  and  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  in 
them  lies,  to  root  it  out  of  the  world ;  and  if  being 
provoked  by  our  sedition,  they  should  ever  draw  their 
awords  against  it,  it  may  thank  us  for  it,  who  first 
b^an  the  quarrel,  and  gave  the  challenge,  and  did 
in  effect  declare  by  our  actions,  that  unless  they 
forced  us  to  lay  down  our  religion,  our  rdigion  would 
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finrce  them  to  laj  down  their  crowns;   yea,  and 
tiiougfa  we  should  succeed  in  our  rebellion,  and  prove 
too  hard  for  our  governors,  yet,  first  or  last,  our  re- 
ligion win  be  sure  to  smart  for  it.  For  when  we  have 
pulled  down  them,  we  must  set  up  some  others  in 
their  room ;  and  whosoever  they  are,  though  they 
may  love  the  treason  by  which  themselves  were  ad- 
vanced, to  be  sure  they  will  hato  the  traitorous  reli- 
gion, and  never  think  themselves  safe  in  their  usur- 
pation, whilst  those  principles  prevail  in  the   con- 
sciences of  the   people,  upon  which  they  rebelled 
against  their  former  governors.  For  let  men  be  never 
so  zealous  for  seditious  principles  whilst  they  are 
rebeb,  you   may  depend  upon   it  they  will  be  as 
zealous  against  them  when  they  are  usurpers,  and 
be  as  much  concerned  to  suppress  and  extirpate 
them,  as  ever  they  were  before  to  uphold  and  pro- 
pagate them.   Of  the  truth  of  which  you  have  a  no- 
torious instance  in  the  late  usurper;  who,  though 
while  he  was  a  subject,  was  a  zealous  stickler  for 
those  religious  pretences  under  which  that  barbarous 
rebellion  was  conducted,  yet  was  no  sooner  sei^;ed 
in  the  throne,  but  he  grew  quite  weary  of  them ;  and 
could  he  but  have  seduced  our  sequestered  deigy 
from  their  natural  prince,  which  he  sundry  times  at- 
tempted, would  willin^y  have  pulled  down  those 
seditious  sects  that  raised  him,  and  reestoblished  the 
church  of  En^nd,  of  whose  inflexible  loyalty  to  go- 
vernment he  had  had  sufficient  experience. 

Our  loyalty  therefore  is  not  only  the  honestest, 
but  the  wisest  provision  we  can  make  for  the  safety 
of  our  religion ;  because  hereby  we  recommend  it  to 
princes  as  the  safest  guard  of  their  thrones,  and  the 
surest  defence  of  their  auth(»ity,  as  that  which  wiH 
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secure  and  facilitate  their  government,  and  tie  their 
subjects  to  them  by  their  hearts  and  consdencea; 
and  when  by  good  experience  they  are  convinced  of 
this,  they  cannot  be  enemies  to  it  without  being  ene* 
mies  to  themselves,  and  arming  their  power  against 
their  own  authority. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly.  Consider,  that  if  we  of  this 
nation  had  no  other  motive,  yet  in  mere  gratitude 
we  stand  obliged  to  render  faithful  subjection  to  our 
princes.  For  considering  with  what  an  easy  and  in- 
dulgent government,  and  with  what  a  succession  of  ex- 
cellent princes  Grod  Almighty  hath  blessed  us,  I  know 
no  nation  under  the  cope  of  heaven  that  may  be  so 
happy  as  ourselves,  if  we  please :  for  as  our  govern* 
ment  is,  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  it,  a  most 
easy  yoke  and  gentle  burden ;  so  for  sundry  ages  we 
have  had  princes  as  gentle  and  gracious  as  our  go^ 
vemment ;  princes  that  have  studied  our  ease  and 
happiness,  and  tliat  have  in  nothing  so  much  ex- 
ceeded, as  in  mercy  and  indulgence  towards  us.  For 
not  to  mention  that  glorious  lady  queen  Elizabethi 
that  wise  and  learned,  that  peaceable  and  gracious 
prince  king  James  the  First,  of  the  blessings  of  whose 
reigns  but  few,  if  any  of  us,  were  partakers ;  not  to 
mention  that  pious  and  every  way  incomparable 
prince  Charles  the  First,  whose  sacred  blood  is  such 
a  monumental  shame  to  treason  and  rebellion,  as 
must  make  rebels  and  traitors,  if  they  have  any  mo- 
desty remaining  in  them,  to  blush  and  be  confounded 
for  ever :  besides  these,  it  is  not  long  since  that  God 
Almighty  hath  deprived  us  of  one  of  the  wisest,  most 
gracious,  and  merciful  kings  that  ever  swayed  a 
sceptre ;  a  king  that  had  been  long  endeared  to  us, 
not  only  by  the  gentleness  of  his  reign,  the  prudence 
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of  his  conduct,  and  the  incomparable  sweetness  of 
his  temper ;  but  also  by  sundry  miraculous  delive- 
rances, and  as  miraculous  a  restoration,  a  restoration 
that  proclaimed  and  signalized  him  the  darling  and 
favourite  of  the  divine  providence;  a  prince  that 
reigned  in  all  honest  hearts  by  the  inconquerable 
charms  of  his  own  native  goodness ;  which  had  vir- 
tue enough  in  them,  had  the  thing  been  possible,  to 
have  obliged  ingratitude,  and  even  to  have  made 
faction  ashamed  and  fanaticism  loyal. 

And  now  to  him,  in  despite  of  all  the  hellish 
machinations  of  a  restless  faction,  our  present  right- 
ful lord  peaceably  succeeds;  a  prince  whom  God 
seems  to  have  reserved  on  purpose  to  make  us 
amends  for  the  inestimable  loss  we  sustained  in 
Charles  the  wise  and  good.  And  indeed,  considering 
the  great  and  princely  virtues  which  adorn  his  mind, 
and  shine  through  the  whole  sphere  of  his  activity, 
we  have  all  the  encouragement  in  the  world  to  pro- 
mise ourselves  a  continuance  of  those  halcyon  days 
under  his  happy  influence,  if  by  our  intestine  sedi- 
tions we  do  not  cloud  and  disturb  them,  that  we  have 
so  long  enjoyed  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  his 
brother :  for  if  from  an  undaunted  courage  and  firm- 
ness of  mind ;  if  from  an  immense  greatness  and  ge- 
nerosity of  soul ;  if  from  an  inflexible  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  manners ;  if  from  an  impartial  justice, 
sweetened  with  an  endearing  benignity  of  temper ; 
if  from  the  fair  conjunction  of  these  royal  virtues  in 
a  prince,  a  people  may  presage  their  own  happiness ; 
we  have  all  these  to  build  our  hope  on  in  our  present 
sovereign ;  who,  to  give  an  absolute  confidence  to  our 
hope,  hath  graciously  deposited  in  our  hands  ttet 
sacred  pledge  of  his  own  royal  faith  by  a  puUic,  re- 
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peated  declaration,  inviolably  to  preserve  our  laws, 
and  liberties,  and  properties,  and,  which  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  us  than  all,  the  established  religion  of  our 
church ;  which  for  purity  of  worship  and  doctrine, 
for  antiquity  of  discipline  and  government,  for  loy- 
alty of  principles   and   practice,  outshines   all  the 
churches  in  the  world :  and  for  us  to  mistrust  the 
security  of  that  faith  which  yet  w^as  never  forfeited 
to  any  man,  would  be  not  only  rude  and  disingenu- 
ous, but  unjust  and  malicious.     So  that,  considering 
the  admirable  frame  of  our  government,  and  the  un- 
paraUeled  goodness  of  our  princes,  we  are  certainly 
the  most  obliged  subjects  in  the  world.  And  if,  after 
this,  we  should  prove  factious  and  disloyal,  what  will 
the  world  say  of  us,  but  that  we  are  a  people  of  a 
base  and  ungrateful  genius,  whom  no  goodness  can 
endear  or  oblige?  and  what  may  we  expect  from 
God,  but  that,  as  a  just  retribution  for  our  black  in- 
gratitude, he  should  make  us  feel  the  smart  of  all 
those  barbarous  tyrannies  and  oppressions  which  hi- 
therto we  have  unjustly  complained  of?  Wherefore, 
unless  we  intend  to  render  ourselves  both  infamous 
to  men  and  odious  to  God,  let  us  cheerfully  comply 
with  this  great  precept  of  our  religion ;  Let  every 
soul  of  us  he  9uhject  to  the  higher  powers^  foras- 
much as  the  powers  that  are,  are  ordaified  of  God, 
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PREACHED  BEFOBK 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR,  ALDERMEN,  AND 
CITIZENS  OF  LONDON,  AT  ST.  MARY  LE  BOW, 

SEPTEMBER  3, 1686. 


John  v.  14. 

Behold y  than  art  made  whole:  sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse  thing 

come  unto  thee. 

X  HESE  words  are  the  advice  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  impotent  man^  whom  he  miraculously  cured, 
after  he  had  long  waited  to  no  purpose  at  the  pool 
of  Bethesda:  and  seriously  when  I  consider  the 
miserable  state  to  which  this  ancient  city  was  re- 
duced by  the  late  stupendous  fire,  and  the  since  glo- 
rious recovery  of  it  out  of  its  mighty  heap  of  ruins, 
it  seems  to  me  an  exact  emblem  of  this  poor  patient 
in  my  text.  With  him,  not  long  ago,  it  was  reduced 
to  a  wretched  impotent  condition ;  its  goodly  piles 
lay  bedrid  in  their  own  sad  ruins,  almost  despairing 
of  recovery;  and  the  utmost  that  human  prudence 
could  hope  was,  that  the  next  age  might  see  their 
resurrection.  But  by  the  miraculous  courage  and 
industry  with  which  God  inspired  their  former  in- 
habitants, behold  they  are  raised  again  within  a  few 
years,  more  glorious  and  magnificent  than  ever; 
and  we  that  saw  their  desolations,  and  were  almost 
ready  to  give  them  a^tt  for  irreparable,  have  lived  to 
see  them  rise  again  in  state  and  splendour  out  of 
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their  ashes.  And  now  that  our  city  is  revived  again^ 
and  flourishes  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  methinks 
I  hear  the  God  of  heaven  bespeak  her,  as  our  Saviour 
did  his  recovered  patient  in  the  text,  Go  thy  way, 
and  sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 
In  which  words  you  have, 

I.  A  caution ;  Sin  no  more. 

II.  A  twofold  reason  of  it ; 

1.  Behold  thou  art  made  whole. 

2.  Lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 

I.  I  begin  with  the  first  of  these,  Sin  no  more. 
Which  words  plainly  imply,  that  he  had  been  a  sin- 
ner heretofore ;  and  that  because  he  had  so,  there- 
fore he  was  reduced  to  that  wretched  impotent  con- 
dition, that  his  disease  was  the  punishment  of  his 
fault,  and  the  product  of  his  own  wickedness :  for 
otherwise  he  had  no  reason  to  take  warning  by  it 
not  to  sin  again.  If  his  former  impotence  had  not 
been  the  effect  of  his  sin,  it  could  not  have  been  urged 
as  a  proper  argument  to  persuade  him  to  a  future 
reformation.  In  this  therefore  the  strength  of  our 
Saviour's  caution  lies :  The  impotence  under  which 
thou  didst  so  lately  languish,  and  of  which  I  have 
now  recovered  thee,  was  inflicted  on  thee  by  God,  as 
a  just  retribution  for  thy  wickedness ;  and  therefore, 
since  thou  art  now  happily  recovered,  beware  thou 
dost  not  sin  again,  lest  thou  provoke  him  to  scourge 
thee  more  severely.  So  that  the  main  design  of  this 
caution  is  to  convince  us,  that  those  evils  and  cala- 
mities under  which  we  suffer  are  some  way  or  other 
occasioned  by  our  sin.  And  indeed,  if  we  impar- 
tially survey  those  numerous  calamities  which  op- 
press the  world,  we  shall  find  them  generally  reduci- 
ble to  one  of  these  three  heads :  either  (1.)  they  are 
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the  natural  effects  of  sin,  or  (2.)  the  just  retribu- 
tions of  it,  or  (3.)  the  necessary  antidotes  against  it. 
Of  each  of  these  very  briefly. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  many  of  those  evils  and 
calamities  under  which  we  suffer  are  the  natural 
effects  of  sin ;  and  such,  it  is  possible,  was  the  dis- 
ease of  which  our  Saviour  cured  this  impotent  pa- 
tient ;  even  the  natural  effect,  either  of  his  intem- 
perance, wantonness,  or  immoderate  passion  ;  which 
are  the  natural  causes  of  most  of  those  diseases  un- 
der which  we  languish.  For  either  they  are  entailed 
upon  us  by  our  parents,  who  beget  us  usually  in  their 
own  likeness  ;  and  so  having  diseased  themselves  by 
their  own  debauches,  derive  to  us  their  frail  and 
crazy  constitutions,  and  leave  us  heirs  of  the  woful 
effects  of  their  own  intemperance  and  lasciviousness : 
for  so  we  commonly  find  the  stone  and  gout,  con- 
sumption, and  catarrhs,  derived  through  many  gene- 
rations from  the  vices  of  one  wicked  progenitor,  who, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an  intemperate  draught,  or 
the  embraces  of  a  rotten  whore,  doth  many  times 
entail  a  lingering  torment  upon  his  children,  and  his 
children's  children.  Others  again  owe  their  diseases 
to  their  own  personal  vices,  and,  by  abusing  their 
bodies  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  convert  them  into  walk- 
ing hospitals :  they  suck  in  rheums  and  defluxions 
with  their  intemperate  draughts,  and  change  the 
pleasure  of  a  sober  and  temperate  life  for  fevers  and 
the  uneasiness  of  debauches;  they  swallow  their 
surfeits  in  their  gluttonous  meals,  and  fill  their  veins 
with  flat  and  sprightless  humours,  till  by  d^rees 
they  have  turned  their  sickly  bodies  into  mere  statues 
of  earth  and  phlegm ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  waste 
themselves  in  their  insatiable  wantonness,  and  sacri- 
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fice  their  strength  to  a  beastly  importunity,  and 
many  times  contract  those  noisome  diseases  that 
make  them  putrefy  alive,  and  even  anticipate  the 
unclcanness  of  the  grave.  And  as  our  bodily  dis- 
eases are  generally  the  natural  effects  of  our  sin,  so 
are  most  others  of  those  calamities  under  which  we 
groan.  Thus  want  and  poverty  are  usually  the  ef- 
fects, either  of  our  own  sloth  or  prodigality,  or  else 
of  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  those  we  deal  with ; 
and  wars  and  devastations,  the  natural  products, 
either  of  the  ambition  or  covetousness  of  those  who 
are  the  aggressors.  Thus  sin,  you  see,  is  the  Pan- 
dora's box  whence  most  of  those  swarms  of  miseries 
issue,  that  sting  and  disturb  the  world :  and  indeed, 
the  God  of  nature,  to  deter  men  from  sin,  hath  cou- 
pled misery  to  it  so  inseparably,  that  whilst  he  con- 
tinues things  in  their  natural  course,  we  may  as  soon 
be  men  without  being  reasonable,  as  sinful  men  with- 
out being  miserable.  Hence  we  find,  that  when  he 
had  tried  all  the  arts  of  discipline  on  the  obstinate 
Jews,  and  none  were  effectual,  he  at  last  consigns 
them  to  the  dire  correction  of  their  own  follies,  Jer. 
ii.  19.  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee, 
and  thy  hacksUdings  shall  reprove  thee. 

(2.)  Again,  secondly.  Many  of  those  evils  and 
calamities  under  which  we  suffer  are  the  just  retri- 
butions of  sin.  For  besides  those  numerous  evils 
that  are  naturally  appendant  unto  wicked  actions, 
there  are  sundry  others  under  which  we  suffer,  that 
are  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  are  inflicted  on  us  by  God,  as  the  con- 
dign punishments  of  our  rebellions  against  him  :  and 
these  are  such  as  proceed  not  from  any  necessary 
causality  in  the  sinful  actions  themselves,  but  are 
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wholly  owing  to  the  providence  of  Heaven ;  which 
either  inflicts  them  immediately  upon   us,  or  else 
disposes  second  causes,  contrary  to  their  natural  ten- 
dency, to  come  to  the  production  of  them :  such  were 
the  drowning  of  the  world,  the  burning  of  Sodom 
and  Gromorrah,  the  judgment  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  and  sundry  other  such  like  mentioned  in 
the  scripture.    And  though  in  sundry  of  those  judg- 
ments which  God  inflicts  upon  sinful  men,  his  hand 
doth  not  so  visibly  appear  as  it  did  in  those,  yet 
many  of  them  are  impressed  with  such  visible  cha- 
racters of  the  divine  displeasure,  that  we  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude  them  to  be  the 
immediate  effects  of  it.   As,  when  we  see  some  great 
and  unexpected  calamity  befall  a  sinner  in  the  very 
commission  of  a  wicked  action ;  or  when  he  is  pu- 
nished in  kind,  and  the  judgment  inflicted  on  him 
bears  an  exact  correspondence  witli  his  sin  ;  or  when, 
upon   the  commission  of  some   notorious  villainy, 
some  strange  and  extraordinary  evil  befalls  him :  in 
these  and  such  like   cases,  although  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  the  effects  of  some  casual  concurrence 
of  second  causes ;  yet  there  being  such  plain  indica- 
tions of  designed  punishment  in  them,  it  would  be 
very  unreasonable  to  attribute  them  to  a  mere  blind 
and  undesigning  chance.     And  therefore,  although 
on  the  one  hand  it  argues  an  uncharitable  and  su- 
perstitious mind,  to  attribute  every  calamity  of  our 
brother  to  the  righteous  judgment  and  displeasure 
of  God ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  an  argu- 
ment of  a  stupid  wretched  soul,  to  attribute  those 
evils  to  chance,  on  which  there  are  such  apparent 
symptoms  of  the  divine  displeasure.     And  though 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  many  of  those  evil  events  that 
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befall  ua  do  merely  result  from  the  established  course 
and  order  of  necessary  causes,  yet  there  is  no  roan 
that  owns  either  a  providence,  or  the  truth  of  scrip* 
ture,  but  must  readily  acknowledge,  that  in  this 
established  course  of  things  God  very  often  interposes, 
and,  for  the  rewarding  of  good  and  punishing  of  bad 
men,  so  varies  the  courses  of  these  secondary  causes, 
as  to  produce  good  and  evil  by  them,  contrary  to 
their  natural  series  and  tendencies.  For  should  he 
have  limited  himself  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  re- 
solved to  keep  things  on  for  ever  in  one  fatal  and 
unvariable  course  of  motion,  he  must  have  tied  up 
his  hands  from  rewarding  and  punishing,  which  are 
the  principal  acts  of  his  governing  providence ;  and 
consequently  all  his  promises  and  threats  of  temporal 
blessings  and  judgments  must  have  been  perfectly 
null  and  insignificant.  This  therefore  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  that  have  any  sense  of  God  and 
religion,  that  many  of  those  evils  under  which  we 
suffer  are  the  just  judgments  of  God  in  retribution 
for  our  folly  and  wickedness.  But  I  see  I  must 
hasten. 

(8.)  And  lastly,  Many  of  those  evils  and  calamities 
we  endure  are  inflicted  as  necessary  antidotes  against 
sin.  For  certainly  considering  the  degenerate  state 
of  human  nature,  the  perverseness  and  disingenuity 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  afflictions  and  calami- 
ties are  as  necessary  to  keep  us  within  the  bounds  of 
sobriety,  as  chains  and  whips  are  to  tame  madmen : 
and  should  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  still  in* 
dulge  to  us  our  wills,  and  accommodate  all  events  to 
our  desires,  we  should  grow  so  extravagantly  inso* 
lent,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  us  within 
any  bounds  or  compass ;  and  therefore,  in  charity  to 
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us.  be  is  many  times  forced  to  cross  us,  and  to  inflict 
less  erils  on  us,  to  prevent  greater.  He  sees,  that  if 
he  should  gratify  our  fond  desires,  it  u'ould  be  a  cruel 
kindnes.<  to  us.  and  hurt  us  more  than  ever  it  would 
benedt  us:  it  would  damp  our  piety  or  carnalize  our 
s|nrits.  swell  our  pride  or  (laniper  our  luxury,  give 
such  a  loose  ti>  our  extravagant  passions,  as  would 
in  the  end  render  us  far  more  miserable  than  the 
want  of  what  we  desire  can  do.  And  therefore,  in 
men*  pity  to  us,  instead  of  giving  us  the  good  we  ask 
tor.  he  sometimes  inflicts  the  contrary'  evil :  and  as 
physicians  siimctimes  prick  a  vein  in  the  arm  to  pre- 
vent the  sutfix-ation  of  the  heart ;  so  God  many  times 
afilicts  us  to  pIvsc^^-e  us.  diseases  our  bodi-.s  to  anti- 
dote or  cuTx^  our  souls.  So  that  though  (hose  evils 
which  i»xl  inflicts  upon  us  arc  not  always  intended 
n>r  imnishmcnis  of  our  sin.  but  sometimes  for  pre- 
scrvativi-s  against  it :  yet  in  this  case,  as  well  as  the 
iHhcr.  it  is  sin  that  is  the  cause  of  it ;  it  is  this  makes 
the  evil  ncvt^ssari-.  and  obliges  GoA  in  mercy  to  inflict 
it  uivn  us.  He  knows,  the  sin  will  injure  us  much 
ivv':\-  ih.-.:i  the  evil  he  prcscriU's  to  prevent  it ;  and 
thet\-toi\-  K'ing  much  more  solicitous  for  our  safety 
than  iKir  caiA\  ho  chooses  rather  to  make  us  smart, 
ifwn  to  suffer  us  to  jx-rish.  But  if  it  irere  not  for 
>!».  «  hiv^\  is  the  worst  of  diseases,  he  would  have  no 
mwl  to  antit,Ktlo  u»  with  afRictions ;  nor  doth  he  so 
niu^-h  dciij^ht  to  grieve  the  children  <ji  men,  as  to  af- 
itict  thvm  t\v  aAlii^on's  sake.  So  that  were  it  not 
lv»r  »Hir  sin.  eitluT  actual  or  in  prospect,  we  maybe 
suix\  ht-  « wild  mother  punish  uor  afllict.  us.  i 
Mt).  um  s«v.  is  the^tunnKm  cause  ofc^'il,  Ihc^ 
w\>i»h  i<4'all  kinds  of  mischief:  fur  I  c 
to  »»«<■  of  thcw  thw**  heads  most  of  tli> 
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engage  ourselves^  that  wherever  we  have  done  amiss, 
we  will  do  so  no  more :  which,  if  we  wilfully  refuse, 
though  at  present  we  are  made  whole,  yet  we  may 
certainly  expect  that  a  worse  thing  will  come  upon 
MS.     And  this  brings  me  from  the  caution,  to 

11.  The  reasons  of  it ;  which,  as  I  told  you,  are 
two: 

1.  Tkou  art  made  whole. 

2.  Lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 

1.  I  begin  with  the  first ;  Behold,  thou  art  made 
whole :  therefore  have  a  care  thou  sinnest  no  more : 
let  the  mercy  I  have  shewn  thee  in  curing  thee  of 
thy  disease,  have  this  blessed  effect  upon  thee,  to  re- 
daim  thee  from  thy  sins  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  purity. 
So  that  the  sense  of  this  reason  is  this,  that  God*s 
mercy  to  us  in  recovering  us  from  past  calamities, 
lays  a  great  obligation  upon  us  to  refonn  and  amend : 
but  particularly,  it  lays  upon  us  this  threefold  obliga- 
tion ;  (1.)  The  obligation  of  gratitude ;  (2.)  Of  justice ; 
(8.)  and  lastly.  Of  self-interest.  Of  each  of  these 
briefly. 

(1.)  God's  mercy  in  restoring  us  from  any  past  cala- 
mity obliges  us  in  gratitude  to  amend  our  lives.  It 
18  doubtless  one  of  the  most  palpable  signs  of  a  base 
profligate  nature,  not  to  be  obliged  by  favours.  It 
would  be  an  injury  to  a  brute  to  call  him  ingrate- 
ful:  that  odious  epithet  no  being  can  deserve,  but 
one  that  is  degenerated  into  a  devil,  that  has  broke 
through  all  that  is  modest  and  ingenuous,  that  is  ten- 
der and  apprehensive  in  human  nature.  But  to  sin 
on  against  the  mercies  of  our  Deliverer;  to  take 
pleasure  in  provoking  him  who  took  pity  on  us  in 
our  low  estate,  and  snatched  us  from  the  brink  of 
ruin,  is,  doubtless,  the  highest  baseness  and  ingrati- 
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tude.  For  whilst  we  perast  in  our  sinful  coursen. 
under  the  obligations  of  his  goodness^  we  render  him 
the  greatest  good,  and  retort  his  favours  with  the 
basest  indignities.  Whilst  he  is  shielding  us  with 
his  careful  providence^  we  smite  him  with  the  fist  of 
wickedness;  and»  like  wretched  vipers,  sting  and 
wound  him,  whilst  he  is  cherishing  us  in  his  bosom. 
And  is  this  a  suitable  answer,  do  we  think,  to  the 
obligations  he  has  laid  upon  us?  O  ungrateful 
wretches  that  we  are,  do  we  thus  requite  the  Lord 
our  God?  With  what  confidence  can  we  pretend  to 
any  thing  that  is  modest  and  ingenuous,  while  we 
thus  persist  to  return  the  favours  of  our  God  with 
such  insufferable  affronts  and  indignities  ?  But  then, 
(2.)  Secondly,  God's  mercy  in  restoring  us  from 
any  past  calamity  obliges  us  in  justice  to  amend  our 
lives :  for  by  restoring  us  he  acquires  a  new  right  to 
us.  As  he  is  the  Author  of  our  beings,  he  hath  an 
unalienable  right  and  propeity  in  all  the  ix)wers  and 
faculties  of  our  natures :  but  every  time  he  restores 
us  from  an  approaching  ruin^  he  doth,  as  it  were, 
create  us  anew ;  he  gives  us  our  lives  and  beings 
afresh,  and  thereby  renews  his  title  to  us ;  and  so 
many  times  as  he  preserves  us,  so  many  lives  and 
beings  he  giveth  us ;  and  consequently  so  many  addi- 
tional rights  and  properties  he  acquires  in  us.  And 
when  he  hath  so  many  ways  entitled  himself  to  us, 
by  creating,  preserving,  and  restoring  us,  what  moD<> 
strous  injustice  is  it  in  us  still  to  alienate  ourselves 
from  him,  and  list  those  powers  and  faculties  into 
the  service  of  his  enemies,  that  are  his  by  so  many 
titles  ?  O  unjust  that  we  are,  thus  to  fight  against 
God  with  his  own  weapons,  and  affront  his  authori^ 
with  the  effects  of  his  bounty !  For  by  persisting  in 
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sin  under  his  preservations,  we  do  not  only  rob  him 
of  ourselves,  in  whom  he  hath  such  an  unalienable 
propriety,  but  also  employ  ourselves  against  him. 
We  do  not  only  purloin  his  goods,  but  convert  them 
into  instruments  of  rebellion  against  him;  than 
which  there  is  nothing  can  be  more  outrageously  in- 
jurious. O  wretched  man !  that  very  tongue  with 
which  thou  blasphemest  him  had  ere  this  been  silent 
for  ever,  had  not  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  re- 
stored thee.  Those  eyes,  through  which  thou  shoot- 
est  the  noisome  fireballs  of  thy  lust,  had  been  ere 
this  closed  up  in  endless  darkness,  had  not  he  taken 
pity  on  thee,  and  snatched  thee  from  the  brinks  of 
ruin ;  those  members  of  thine,  which  thou  employest 
as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  against  him,  had 
DOW  been  rotten  in  a  cold  grave,  had  not  his  tender 
mercy  preserved  thee.  And  canst  thou  be  such  a 
barbarous  wretch,  as  not  only  to  deny  him  the  use 
of  what  he  gives,  but  even  to  injure  him  with  his 
own  gifts  ?  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  how  heinously 
he  must  needs  resent  such  monstrous  injustice  and 
ingratitude :  hear  but  how  he  complains  in  a  paral- 
lel case,  Isai.  i.  2,  3.  Hear,  O  heavenSy  and  give  ear^ 
O  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken^  I  have  brought 
up  my  children^  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me. 
The  ox  knoweth  his  owners  and  the  ass  his  master's 
crib :  but  Israel  doth  not  know^  my  people  doth  not 
consider.  Ah  sinful  nation^  a  people  laden  with 
iniquity. 

(3.)  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  God's  mercy  in  restoring 
us  from  past  calamities  obliges  us  in  self-interest  to 
reform  and  amend.  For  if  we  do  not  answer  the 
end  of  God's  deliverances,  they  will  prove  curses  in- 
stead of  benefits  to  us ;  and  what  he  intended  for  a 
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favour  will  convert  into  an  aggravation  of  our  sin 
and  punishment.  The  great  end  why  God  delivered 
us,  was  to  win  us  by  his  goodness  to  forsake  our  sins^ 
and  give  us  space  to  repent  of  them :  for  so  the  apo- 
stle tells  us,  that  the  goodness  and  longsuffering  of 
God  leads  us  to  repentance^  in  Rom.  ii.  4.  But  if 
it  doth  not  lead  us  thither,  it  will  leave  us  in  a  far 
worse  condition  than  it  found  us,  i.  e.  it  will  leave  us 
loaded  with  much  heavier  guilt,  and  bound  over  to 
much  sorer  punishment.  For  he  that  sins  on  under 
his  preservations,  is  only  preserved  to  treasure  up 
tcrath  against  the  day  of  wrath^  and  to  prepare 
more  fuel  for  his  future  flames.  So  that,  if  he  still 
persist  in  his  wickedness,  it  had  been  much  better 
for  him  that  God  had  let  him  alone  to  perish  under 
his  affliction :  for  then  he  had  passed  more  innocent 
into  the  other  world,  and  suffered  there  a  much  cooler 
damnation.  Whereas  now,  whenever  his  wretched 
ghost  departs  into  eternity,  it  will  go  attended  with 
a  louder  cry  of  guilts,  with  the  C17  of  so  many  more 
wronged  mercies  and  abused  preservations;  which 
will  most  fearfully  enhance  her  accounts,  and  inflame 
the  reckoning  of  her  torments :  so  that  when  she 
comes  into  the  other  world  among  those  miserable 
spirits  that  were  snatched  away  in  the  common  cala- 
mities from  whence  she  was  rescued  and  preserved, 
she  will  find  herself  plunged  into  a  condition  so  much 
more  intolerable,  that  she  will  wish  a  thousand  times 
she  had  been  snatched  away  with  them,  that  so  she 
might  never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  contract 
those  guilts  that  are  the  woful  causes  of  it.  Where- 
fore, as  we  would  not  make  the  mercies  of  God  the 
causes  of  our  misery,  and  turn  our  preservations  into 
judgments,  we  are  highly  obliged,  upon  every  reoo- 
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very  from  past  judgments  and  calamities,  to  reform 
and  amend  our  lives. 

And  now  what  remains,  but  that  we  seriously  con- 
sider with  ourselves  how  much  we  are  concerned  in 
this  argument.  We  of  this  generation  are  a  people 
whom  God  hath  exercised  with  wondrous  judgments 
and  deliverances.  We  have  many  of  us  lived  to  see 
the  bowels  of  our  native  country  ripped  up  by  an 
unnatural  war,  the  righteous  cause  of  the  prince  and 
father  of  our  country  oppressed  by  prosperous  vil- 
lainy ;  his  innocent  blood,  our  laws,  liberties,  and  re- 
ligion sacrificed  ^o  the  lust  of  rebels  and  usurpers : 
and  when  we  had  long  suffered  the  consequent  mise- 
ries and  confusions,  our  merciful  God  took  pity  upon 
us ;  and,  after  a  long  exile,  and  without  the  charge 
and  smart  of  war  and  bloodshed,  restored  to  us  again 
the  lawful  heir  and  successor  of  our  crown,  and,  with 
him,  our  liberties  and  religion.  This,  one  would 
have  thought,  was  enough  to  oblige  a  people  of  any 
ingenuity,  and  to  endear  to  us  for  ever  the  author  of 
such  a  miraculous  mercy.  But  when,  instead  of  being 
reclaimed  by  his  goodness,  we  grew  worse  and  worse, 
his  anger  was  kindled  again  against  us ;  and,  in  his 
sore  displeasure,  he  breathed  forth  a  destrojdng  pesti- 
lence upon  us,  that  in  a  few  months  swept  our  streets, 
unpeopled  our  houses,  and  turned  our  towns  and  ci- 
ties into  Golgothas.  But  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
deaths  we  were  preserved,  and  under  the  shield  of 
that  Providence  were  kept  in  safety,  when  ten  thou- 
sand arrows  flew  about  our  ears.  And  could  we  pos- 
sibly resist  the  powerful  charms  of  such  an  endearing, 
such  a  distinguishing  kindness  ?  Alas !  yes,  we  could, 
and  did,  and  were  so  far  from  being  conquered  by  it, 
that  we  grew  more  obstinate  and  rebellious.     This 
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incensed  him  against  us  anew,  and  with  firebrands 
in  its  hands,  his  vengeance  came  and  kindled  omr 
houses  into  a  devouring  flame,  that  with  wondrous 
fiirj  did  spread  and  enlarge  itself  from  house  to 
house*  and  from  street  to  street,  till  it  had  laid  this 
fionous  metropolis  of  our  nation  in  a  heap  of  ruins. 
But  yet  in  the  midst  of  judgment  God  remembered 
mercy ;  and  when  the  unruly  element  had  baffled 
all  our  arts,  and  triumphed  over  all  our  resistance, 
God  put  a  bridle  unto  his  mouth  and  stopped  him  in 
his  full  career;  by  which  means  a  great  part  of  us 
were  preserved,  and  snatched  as  firebrands  out  of 
the  flame.  And  though  many  of  us  saw  our  houses 
and  estates  buried  in  the  ruins  it  made,  yet  we  have 
lived  to  see,  and  that  within  a  few  years,  the  con- 
sumed phoenix  rise  out  of  her  ashes  in  greater  glory 
and  lustre  than  ever.  And  now,  what  have  we  ren- 
dered to  the  Lord  for  all  these  mercies  and  signal 
preservations  ?  O  ungrateful  that  we  are !  we  have 
turned  his  mercies  into  wantonness,  and  fought 
against  him  with  his  own  favours :  we  have  spent 
those  lives  which  he  hath  preserved  to  us,  in  grieving, 
provoking,  and  dishonouring  him :  we  have  turned 
those  houses  he  hath  restored  to  us  into  open  stages 
of  pride  and  luxury :  we  have  consumed  those  estates 
which  he  hath  repaired,  in  supplying  our  manifold 
rebellions  against  him.  Thus  with  his  own  mercies 
we  have  waged  war  with  him.  What  then  can  we 
expect,  but  that  he  should  disarm  us  of  those  mer- 
cies which  we  have  so  foully  misemployed,  and  thun- 
der his  judgments  upon  us,  to  avenge  our  abuse  of 
them  ?  For  if  he  cannot  melt  our  obstinacy  with  the 
fire  of  mercy,  it  is  fit  he  should  attempt  to  break  it 
with  the  hammer  of  judgment:   and  if,  when  he 
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hath  tried  lighter  judgments,  they  will  not  do,  it  is 
fit  he  should  second  them  with  greater  and  heavier. 
Which  brings  me, 

2.  To  the  second  reason  of  the  caution  in  the  text. 
Lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  thee ;  \.  e.  BewaDK 
thou  dost  not  continue  stubborn  under  the  past  car* 
lections,  lest  thou  thereby  provoke  thy  angry  God 
to  lay  his  hand  yet  heavier  upon  thee,  and  to  scourge 
thee  with  scorpions  instead  of  rods.  For  it  is  the  usual 
method  of  the  <livine  providence,  when  lesser  judg- 
ments prove  ineffectual,  to  second  and  enforce  them 
with  greater.    Thus  he  threatens  to  deal  with  Israel, 
Levit.  xxvi.  21,  28,  24.  And  if  ye  walk  contrary 
to  me,  I  will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon 
you,  according  to  your  sins.    And  if  yet  ye  will 
not  be  reformed  by  these  things,  but  wait  con- 
trary to  me ;  then  will  I  walk  contrary  to  you,  and 
will  punish  you  yet  seven  times  more  for  your  sins. 
And  just  as  he  threatened,  so  it  came  to  pass ;  for  as 
they  continued  obstinate  under  (rod's  judgments,  so 
he  continued  to  plague  them  sorer  and  sorer ;  till  at 
last,  perceiving  their  disease  to  be  incurable,  he  cut 
them  off,  and  utterly  destroyed  them.     And  in  this 
method  of  punishing  sinners  gradually  with  sharper 
and  sharper  strokes,  when  they  continue  obstinate 
under  correction,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  and 
wisdom.     For,  (1.)  Their  obstinacy  swells  and  en- 
hances their  guilt.  (2.)  It  renders  severe  punishments 
necessary.  And,  (8.)  Those  severer  punishments  ren- 
der their  final  destruction   more  inexcusable.     Of 
each  of  these  briefly. 

(1.)  God  punishes  them  with  heavier,  when  they 
continue  obstinate  under  lighter  judgments ;  because 
their  obstinacy  is  a  greater  aggravation  of  their  guilt : 
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for  thois^  our  reason  indeed  tells  us,  that  sdn  is  the 
greatest  and  most  daiigerous  evil  in  the  world ;  yet 
reason  and  argument  hath  not  comparably  that  tovtst 
to  persuade  hien,  as  their  own  sense  and  experience 
hath ;  and  they  will  be  much  sooner  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  any  evil,  by  feeling  the  smart  of  it^ 
than  by  a  thousand  dry  arguments  against  it.  And 
therefore,  though  it  be  a  great  aggravation  of  our 
guilt  to  sin  against  the  clear  convictions  of  our  rea- 
soiif  yet  it  is  a  much  greater  to  sin  against  the  sh^dtp 
and  dolorous  perceptions  of  our  own  sense  and  expe- 
rience. But  now,  while  the  judgments  of  God  are 
upon  men,  they  feel  the  dire  effects  of  their  sin,: 
and  therefore,  if  notwithstanding  this  they  still  per- 
sist in  it^  they  sin  against  their  sense,  as  well  as  their 
reason ;  which  is  in  effect  a  plain  delfiance  of  God, 
and  a  daring  him  to  do  his  worst  with  us.  For  thia^ 
in  effect,  is  the  sense  and  interpretation  of  our  ofa^ 
sim^cy :  O  God,  I  know  thou  art  angry  with  my 
sins,  by  the  dire  effects  1  now  feel  and  experience: 
but  be  it  known  to  thee,  I  despise  thy  vengeande^ 
and  am  resolved  to  sin  on  bravely  in  despite  of  all 
the  judgments  thou  canst  arm  against  me.  And 
what  greater  aggravation  of  sin  can  there  be,  thfllti 
to  repeat  it  'with  such  a  blasphemous  contempt  of 
the  Most  High?  He  is  a  daring  thidT,  we  say,  that 
will  venture  to  rob  within  sight  of  the  gallows ;  and 
he  is  as  insolent  a  sinner,  that  dares  sin  on  in  the 
foce  of  judgment.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  moi^- 
stroas  piece  of  contumacy  in  the  Jews,  that  whed 
God  had  only  forewarned  them  by  the  prophet,  Se^ 
holdf  IJrame  evil  against  you,  and  devise  a  device 
Ogmnet  you:  return  ye  now  thetejore  every  &ni 
J^am  hie  evii  way:  they  rMumod  this  arrogant  an- 
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swer :  There  is  no  hope :  hut  we  will  walk  every 
one  after  his  own  devices,  and  we  will  do  every  one 
the  imagination  of  his  evil  heart.  Jer.  xviii.  11,  12. 
But  how  much  more  arrogant  would  it  have  been, 
had  the  judgment  which  was  only  devised  against 
them  been  actually  executed  upon  them !  Such  an 
answer  then  had  been  a  plain  declaration,  that  they 
were  finally  resolved  to  stand  it  out  against  God  to 
the  last,  and  to  take  no  quarter  at  his  hands,  though 
they  perished  for  ever  in  their  rebellions.  And  when 
men's  guilts  are  thus  enhanced,  it  is  fit  their  punish- 
ments should  be  proportionable :  for  otherwise  they 
would  be  looked  upon  as  things  that  happen  to  men 
without  any  providential  disposal.  But  now,  by  re- 
gularly proportioning  the  evils  of  suffering  to  the 
evils  of  sin,  and  coupling  lesser  evils  with  lesser 
guilts,  and  greater  with  greater,  and  so  equally  ba- 
lancing and  adjusting  the  punishment  to  the  fault ; 
God  makes  his  arm  bare  to  us,  and  gives  us  a  plain 
demonstration,  that  the  evils  we  suffer  are  the  rods 
of  his  just  displeasure. 

(2.)  God  punishes  men  with  heavier,  when  they 
continue  obstinate  under  lighter  judgments;  because 
their  obstinacy  renders  heavier  judgments  necessary. 
For  punishments  being  designed  by  God  for  our  cure 
and  recovery,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  and  strength  of  our  disease ; 
and  consequently,  when  the  disease  of  our  sin  is 
grown  stronger  and  more  malignant,  the  remedy  of 
our  punishment  should  be  made  sharper  and  more 
operative.  For  when  men  are  grown  inveterately 
wicked,  to  attempt  their  reformation  with  smaller 
judgments  is  to  batter  a  wall  of  marble  with  a  pot- 
gun.     Such  obstinate  rebels  must  be  stormed  with 
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the  loudest  artillery  of  heaven,  before  they  will 
listen  to  a  surrender.  An  anvil  will  as  soon  yield 
to  the  fillip  of  our  finger,  as  a  hardened  sinner  relent 
under  soft  and  gentle  corrections.  He  must  be 
alarmed  with  some  rousing  judgment,  and  lashed  till 
he  bleeds  again  under  the  rods  of  the  Almighty, 
or  in  all  probability  he  will  be  undone  for  ever.  His 
disease  is  inveterate,  and  not  to  be  removed  but  by 
the  strongest  cathartics ;  and  therefore  to  prescribe 
him  a  course  of  gentle  physic  would  be  to  try  ex- 
periments upon  him,  and  vex  and  disturb  him  to  no 
purpose.  God  therefore,  to  cure  the  folly  and  ob^- 
nacy  of  sinners,  is  many  times  fain  to  treat  them 
with  rigour  and  severity,  when  he  finds  the  mild 
and  gentle  methods  of  his  providence  defeated  by 
them  :  but  first,  usually,  he  tries  the  softer  and  more 
grateful  remedies,  being  unwilling  to  grieve  and  af- 
flict his  creatures,  when  there  is  any  other  way  to 
recover  them.  But  when  softer  will  not  do,  it  is 
mercy  in  him  to  apply  severer ;  and  his  last  most 
commonly  are  the  severest ;  these  being  the  caustics, 
as  it  were,  which  he  is  fain  to  apply  to  our  lethargic 
souls,  when  no  other  means  will  awake  and  reco- 
ver us. 

(3.)  And  lastly,  God  punishes  men  with  heavier, 
when  they  continue  obstinate  under  lighter  judg- 
ments, to  render  their  final  destruction  more  inex- 
cusable, if  they  will  not  be  reclaimed.  For  when 
Gk>d's  threats  will  not  awake  men,  he  usually  sends 
forth  his  smaller  judgments ;  which,  like  the  van- 
couriers  of  an  army,  are  to  begin  the  skirmish,  be* 
fore  he  falls  on  with  his  main  body  to  ruin  and  de- 
stroy them.  Which  method  he  observes  out  of  great 
pity  to  his  sinful  creatures,  whom  he'  always  threat- 
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ens  before  he  strikes,  and  always  strikes  before  he 
destroys,  that  he  may  give  them  timely  and  effectual 
warning  to  arm  themselves  by  repentance,  to  pre- 
vent their  destruction :  and  accordingly,  the  first 
judgment  he  lets  off,  he  designs  for  a  warning-piece, 
to  give  notice  of  a  second,  and  the  second  of  a  third, 
vad  all,  of  that  ruining  and  exterminating  judgmeirt 
which  brings  up  the  rear,  and  is  to  conclude  the 
tragedy:  so  that  his  foregoing  judgments  do  still 
give  notice  of  the  following,  and  these  of  the  sucr 
ceding ;  and  all  of  that  final  destruction  in  the  war 
which  closely  pursues,  and,  unless  we  repent,  will 
at  last  overtake  us.  And  when  our  designed  de- 
struction approaches  us  step  by  step,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding judgment  brings  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  us, 
to  that  we  plainly  see  it  coming  on  when  it  is  yet 
at  a  distance  from  us,  and  yet  will  not  stand  out  of 
its  way,  but  desperately  meet,  dai*e,  and  defy  it ;  how 
can  we  charge  God  with  being  either  unjust  or  un- 
kind to  us,  who  hath  taken  such  an  effectual  course 
to  warn  us  of,  and  retrieve  us  from  it?  Wh»i  he 
thus  punished  us  more  and  more,  as  our  sin  grew 
greater  and  greater;  Ihis,  one  would  have  thought, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  terrify  us  from  our 
sins,  which  we  plainly  saw  were  bringing  such  mis- 
c^iiefs  upon  us,  and  to  fi)rewam  us  of  that  gloomy 
«nd  fatal  issue  that  attended  them.  By  all  which 
Odd  doth  abundantly  manifest,  how  extremely  un- 
willing he  is  to  destroy  us.  But  if,  after  all,  we  will 
ibrce  him  to  it,  men  and  angels  must  confess,  that 
he  hath  been  infinitely  just  and  good  to  us,  and  that 
the  guilt  of  our  blood  lies  upon  our  own  heads. 

And  if  this  be  true,  that,  when  lesser  judgments 
will  not  reclaim  men,  Crod's  usual  method  is  to  se- 
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cond  them  with  greater,  how  much  reason  have  we 
of  this  nation  to  expect  and  dread  a  succession  of 
greater  judgments  than  those  we  have  hitherto  felt, 
considering  how  much  we  have  degenerated  under 
cmr  past  corrections,  and  all  along  liardened  ourselves 
under  the  strokes  of  the  Almighty !  I  do  not  love  to 
bode  ill  things :  and  did  not  our  own  sins  pn^os- 
ticate  more  mischief  to  us,  than  any  of  those  sus- 
pected appearances  that  fiU  our  heads  with  so  many 
fears  and  jealousies,  I  could  easily  secure  my 
mind  of  the  continuance  of  our  happiness  under  far 
more  threatening  apprehensions.  But,  alas !  when  I 
consider  how  obstinately  we  have  persisted  in  our 
Anfnl  ways,  in  defiance  both  of  the  mercies  and 
judgments  of  Heaven ;  how,  notwithstanding  the  adr 
vantage  we  have  had  of  being  better,  as  having 
been  baptized  into  the  best  church,  and  educated  in 
the  purest  rdigion  in  the  woiid ;  a  religion  that  adr 
vanoes  no  temporal  design,  no  invention  to  enrich 
or  aggrandize  its  priests ;  that  hath  no  aim  or  pro- 
ject, but  only  that  blessed  one  of  making  iQen  gqod 
here»  and  happy  hereafter ;  that  hath  no  arts  of  com- 
promise between  men's  lusts  and  consciences ;  no  de- 
vices to  supersede  the  eternal  obligations  of  piety  and 
virtue,  but  binds  them  fast  upon  our  consciences 
by  all  that  we  can  hope  or  fear :  when,  I  say,  not- 
withstanding we  had  this  advantage  of  being  good, 
by  being  instituted  in  such  a  religion  as  tliis,  I  con- 
sider how  we  have  grown  worse  and  worse,  as  if  we 
had  resolved  to  give  the  world  an  experiment  how 
bad  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  under  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  being  good ;  I  cannot  but  be  fearful 
and  jealous,  that  our  multiplying  our  guilts  will  at 
length  provoke  God  to  multiply  his  judgments  upon 
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us.  And  O  would  to  God  that  for  this  reason  we 
would  all  be  jealous ;  that  we  would  ground  our  fears 
upon  our  sins  and  incorrigibleness  under  the  past 
judgments  of  Grod !  Then  they  would  produce  in  us 
far  different  effects  from  what  they  have  hitherto 
done.  Then,  instead  of  firing  us  with  discontent 
against  our  governors,  and  exciting  us  to  faction, 
sedition,  and  clamour,  they  would  turn  all  our  ani- 
mosities against  our  own  wicked  lives,  which .  are 
the  causes  of  all  the  evils  that  we  feel  or  fear :  then 
would  our  fears  and  jealousies  improve  into  piety 
towards  God,  loyalty  towards  our  prince,  and  charity 
and  justice  towards  one  another ;  and  render  us  con- 
stant to  the  profession,  and  faithful  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  holy  religion.  Which  blessed  effects  could 
they  once  produce,  then  farewell  to  all  causes  of 
fears  and  jealousies :  then  our  God  would  soon  dis- 
perse all  the  clouds  that  hang  over  us  with  the  light 
of  his  countenance,  and  render  us  a  glorious,  a  happy, 
and  a  prosperous  people,  and  crown  us  with  everlast- 
ing glory  and  happiness  hereafter. 
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PRBACHEO 


AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  BUCKWORTH.  AT  THE 
PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER  LE  POOR  IN  BROAD- 
STREET,  DECEMBER  29,  1687. 


ECCLESIASTBS  Xl.  8. 

Bui  if  a  man  live  many  years^  and  rejoice  in  them  all;  yet 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness ;  Jbr  they  shall  be 
many, 

J.  SHALL  not  trouble  you  with  the  various  render- 
ings of  these  words ;  which  (with  a  very  little  dif- 
ference) do  all  amount  to  the  same  sense,  viz.  that 
supposing  it  should  be  a  man's  good  fortune  to  live 
very  long,  and  exceeding  happy  in  this  world ;  yet 
he  ought  to  have  great  care,  that  the  joys  of  this  life 
do  not  so  wholly  take  up  and  engross  his  thoughts, 
as  to  make  him  forget  those  days  of  darkness  which 
must  ere  long  succeed  this  delightsome  sunshine: 
which  days  will  be  many  more,  and  of  much  longer 
continuance,  than  the  longest  life  of  happiness  we  can 
promise  ourselves  in  this  world.  So  that  all  the  dif- 
ficulty in  these  words  is,  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  days  qf  darkness,  which  are  here  opposed  to 
a  long  life  of  joy  and  rejoicing  in  this  world.  And 
this  diflBculty  will  be  easily  resolved,  by  considering 
the  foregoing  verse :  TVuly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  Jar  the  eye  to  behold  the  sun. 
Upon  which  it  follows.  But  \f  a  man  Uve  many 
yearSf  i.  e.  supposing  he  should  for  many  years  enjoy 
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this  pleasant  spectacle  of  the  light  of  the  sun ;  yet  let 
him  remember  those  dmy$  of  darkness  wherein  his 
eyes  shall  behold  the  sun  and  light  no  more ;  where* 
in  he  shall  be  laid  up  in  a  dark  and  silent  grave, 
whence  the  light  of  the  sun  is  excluded,  and  where 
the  sight  of  the  eyes  is  extinguished ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it  in  the  third  verse  of  the  next  chapter, 
wherein  those  that  look  out  at  the  windows  are 
darkened.  So  that  we  shall  have  neither  visible  ob- 
jects nor  visive  organs,  but  be  buried  out  of  sight  in 
deep  darkness  and  insensibility. 

By  the  days  of  darkness  therefore  is  evidently 
meant  all  that  space  of  time  between  our  death  and 
our  resurrection ;  wherein  our  bodies  shall  lie  moulder- 
ing in  a  dark  grave,  utterly  insensible  of  good  or  evil; 
till  by  the  powerful  call  of  Gfod  they  shall  at  length 
be  roused  up  out  of  this  fatal  slumber  into  a  state  of 
everlasting  life  and  activity :  and  these  days^  saith 
he,  shall  he  many ;  though  they  shall  not  run  out  to 
an  infinite  duration,  but  at  length  conclude  in  a  ge- 
neral resurrection,  yet  they  shall  he  many^  many 
more,  in  all  probability,  than  any  man  now  alive  can 
hope  to  live  in  this  world. 

The  words  thus  explained  resolve  into  this  sense ; 
that  how  long  and  happily  soever  men  live  in  this 
world,  they  ought  to  entertain  their  thoughts  with 
fipequent  remembrances  and  considerations  of  their 
ttpproadiing  mortality.  Which  is  a  doty  so  obvious 
to  the  eoiisciences  of  all  men,  as  being  founded  on 
1^  plainest  and  most  conspicuous  reasons,  that  the 
men  of  all  ages,  and  nations,  and  religimis  have 
owned  and  acknowledged  it.  Thus  the  heathen  phi- 
losophem  teach  that  our  lives  ought  to  be  a  constant 

of  death ;  and  that  even  in  our  most  plea- 
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p^nt  and  he<ilthful  momeots^  we  ought  to  look  upon  our* 
8^ves  as  borderers  upon  eternity ;  thai  we  should  still 
take  care  to  mingle  our  delights  with  the  sad  remem- 
brance of  our  mortality ;  and  not  suffer  the  joys  of 
this  life  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  that  impending 
fate^  which  ere  long  will  set  an  everlasting  perickl 
both  to  them  and  that.  But  the  necessity  of  enter- 
taining our  minds  with  frequent  remembrances  of 
our  latter  end  is  founded  upon  far  more  powerful 
motive^  than  a  company  of  fine  sentences  and  pretty 
sajdngs  of  philosophers.     For, 

First,  It  is  necessary  to  moderate  our  affections  to 
the  world. 

Secoqdly,  It  is  necessary  to  allay  the  gayety  and 
vanity  of  our  minds. 

Thirdly,  It  is  necessary  to  put  us  upon  improving 
our  present  enjoyments  to  the  best  purposes. 

Fourthly*  It  is  necessary  to  forearm  our  minds 
against  the  terrors  of  death. 

Fifthly,  It  is  necessary  to  excite  and  quicken  u^ 
in  our  preparations  for  eternity. 

I.  It  is  necessary  to  moderate  our  affections  to  the 
world.  While  we  are  encompassed  round  with  the 
}deasures  and  delights  of  this  world,  they  commonly 
so  engross  our  minds,  that  we  shut  our  eyes  against 
all  futurities,  and  are  impatient  to  think  of  any  thing 
to  come»  unless  it  be  the  continuance  of  this  happy 
scene  of  things  which  is  at  present  before  us ;  with 
which  continuance  we  are  exceeding  apt  to  flatter 
ourselves,  that  so  therein  we  may  heighten  the  guat 
of  our  present  enjoyments;  to  which  the  considera- 
tion of  their  leaving  us,  or  our  leaving  them,  would 
be  apt  :to  give  a  very  ungrateful  farewell :  and  wheA 
our  thoughts  are  wholly  intent  upon  these  promat 
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goods,  and  upon  the  prospect  of  their  continuance, 
our  affections  must  necessarily  run  out  towards  them 
with  an  immoderate  ardour  and  greediness.  For  now 
our  flattering  imaginations  represent  them  to  us  as 
standing  and  permanent  things,  as  a  kind  of  immor- 
tal heaven  upon  earth ;  and  accordingly,  our  affec- 
tions pursue  and  embrace  them  as  the  best  of  goods, 
and  are  for  dwelling  upon  them,  and  building  taber- 
nacles in  them,  there  to  make  their  final  abode,  as  in 
their  highest  and  ultimate  happiness.  Now  there  is 
no  more  effectual  way  to  rouse  men's  minds  out  of 
this  flattering  dream  of  happiness,  (from  which,  if 
they  persist  in  it,  the  dire  experience  of  a  woful  eter- 
nity will  ere  long  awake  them,)  than  frequently  to 
entertain  their  minds  with  the  thoughts  of  their  de- 
parture hence.  For  when  I  set  myself  seriously  to 
think  of  my  dying  hour,  that  fairly  represents  to  my 
deluded  mind  the  true  state  and  condition  of  all 
worldly  happiness.  Here  I  plainly  see,  that  I  am  a 
tenant  at  will  to  a  thousand  contingencies ;  in  every 
one  of  whose  power  it  is  to  turn  me  out  of  the  world 
and  out  of  my  happiness  together  every  moment  of 
my  life ;  and  that  when  I  have  erected  this  childish 
castle  of  cards,  and  housed  myself  in  it,  as  in  an 
imaginary  fortress  of  impregnable  security,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  puff  of  wind  to  blow  it  down 
about  my  ears,  and  bury  me  in  its  ruins.  In  every 
serious  prospect  of  my  mortality,  I  behold  all  my 
worldly  enjoyments,  which  promised  me  such  moun- 
tains of  happiness,  standing  round  my  death-bed, 
mocking  at  all  my  foolish  hopes,  and  exposing  my 
baffled  expectations  to  scorn  and  derision  :  and  whilst 
in  the  anguish  of  my  soul  I  cry  out  to  them,  O  ye 
helpless  impotent  things,  what  are  now  become  of 
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all  your  boasted  comforts  ?  You  that  promised  to  be 
a  heaven  upon  earth  to  me,  why  do  not  ye  now  help 
me  in  this  my  last  extremity  ?  Why  do  not  ye  quench 
my  raging  thirst  ?  Why  do  not  ye  cool  my  feverish 
blood  ?  Why  do  not  ye  ease  my  labouring  heart,  and 
quiet  my  convulsed  and  tormented  bowels  ?  All  the 
answer  they  return  is  this :  Alas,  poor  deluded  fool  i 
it  is  not  in  us  to  relieve  or  succour  thee.  But  what, 
will  ye  then  forsake  and  abandon  me  ?  and  shall  I 
have  nothing  left  of  all  the  mighty  goods  you  pro- 
mised, but  only  a  grave,  a  coffin,  and  a  winding-sheet? 
Alas,  poor  deceived  wretch !  we  leave  not  thee,  but 
thou  must  leave  us ;  being  summoned  away  by  a  fa- 
tal power,  which  we  can  neither  bribe  nor  resist :  thy 
body  must  go  down  into  a  cold  dark  grave,  and  there 
lie  utterly  insensible  till  the  resurrection ;  thy  soul 
must  pass  into  the  region  of  spirits,  whither  we  are 
not  permitted  to  follow  thee,  and  where  thou  wilt 
have  nothing  to  live  upon  to  all  eternity,  but  only 
the  graces  and  virtues  of  thy  own  mind.  Farewell 
then,  ye  treacherous  cheats  and  impostors,  that  pro* 
mised  so  much,  and  now  perform  so  little ;  miserable 
comforters  are  ye  all,  and  physicians  of  no  value. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  the  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality will  be  frequently  suggesting  to  us ;  and  if  such 
thoughts  do  not  cool  and  allay  the  heat  of  our  affec^ 
tions  to  the  world,  we  are  incurably  fond  of  being 
deceived  and  abused  by  it. 

II.  Frequently  to  remember  our  departure  hence 
is  very  necessary  to  allay  the  vanity  and  gayety  of  our 
own  minds.  Whilst  we  are  encompassed  with  the  de- 
lights of  this  world,  our  minds  are  generally  too  frolic 
and  jovial  to  admit  of  any  serious  impressions :  and 
if  at  any  time  any  good  thoughts  come  Jn  to  visit  us. 
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(ds  those  two  angels  did  Lot  in  Sodcmi,)  toi  warn  us 
of  the  dire  fate  that  hangs  over  us,  oor  affections,  like 
the  drunken  Sodomites,  are  presently  all  in  on  upu 
roar,  and  will  nerer  be  quiet  till  those  unwelcome 
guests  be  thrown  out  that  disturb  their  riots,  mbA 
mingle  harsh  discords  with  our  jovial  airs.  And  so 
long  as  we  continue  in  this  light  vain  temper,  there 
is  nothing  will  be  grateful  to  us,  but  frothy  mirths  or 
loose  company,  or  gay  ideas  of  ourselves,  and  of  our 
own  wit,  or  wealth,  or  beauty,  or  finery.  And  thus 
we  shall  fool  away  our  lives  in  perpetual  vanity  and 
impertinence ;  in  rolling  about  from  vanity  to  vani- 
ty, and  never  be  serious,  till  we  are  forced  ta  it  b^ 
some  woful  experience.  But  now  to  fix  such  a  roving 
and  volatile  temper,  and  thereby  to  render  it  acces** 
aible  and  hospitaUe  to  wise  and  good  thoughts,  I 
know  nothing  more  necessary  than  the  frequent  re^ 
itiembrance  of  our  mortality :  for  as  for  the  future 
worlds  of  endless  joy  and  torment,  though  they  are 
in  tiiemselves  the  most  serious  things  in  the  world ; 
yet  being  both  future  and  invisible,  vain  arid  sensual 
minds  are  not  so  capable  of  apprehending  theni  with 
that  degree  of  certainty  that  is  necessary  to  render 
them  affecting  and  prevalent :  but  that  we  must  die; 
we  are  aU  as  certain  of  as  of  our  present  existence ; 
and  therefore  this,  if  any  thing,. must  move  and  af- 
fect us.  If  therefore,  together  with  those  gay  ideas 
that  possess  our  minds,  we  would  ever  and  anon 
mingle  that  of  our  mortality,  that  would  soon  reduce 
our  squandered  thoughts,  and  make  us  serious  in  de- 
spite of  our  teeth.  As  for  instance ;  w  hen  in  thy 
night-thoughts  thou  art  priding  thysdf  in  the  poknp 
and  splendour  of  thy  outward  condition,  think  thus 
with  thyaelf:   Alas!  within  a  little  while  this  bed 
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which  now  is  as  gay  and  as  soft  as  the  tiieep  tmd  the 
8ID9  it  entertains,  must  be  mj  death^ied ;  here  I  must 
lie  a  kraguishing  sad  corpse,  which  nothing  in  this 
world  can  help  or  ease :  so  that  though  now  I  should 
go  on  to  add  house  to  house,  and  lands  to  lands,  ere& 
tiM  I  am  become  the  lord  of  all  my  horizon ;  yet  in  that 
sad.  hour  all  these  will  be  no  more  able  to  relieve  me^ 
thaiL  the  landscape  of  them  upon  my  walls,  or  my 
fafli^ngs :  then  may  I  as  successfully  go  to  my  pici 
tofes,  and  try  to  entertain  my  mirth  and  lirsories 
with  them,  or  to  recreate  my  ear  with  hearkieniiig^ 
after  painted  sounds,  or  to  gratify  my  palate  witih 
the  image  of  a  feast,  as  to  give  myself  any  ease  or 
content  with  these  gay  things  I  am  now  so  proud  of. 
And  when  at  length  I  have  groaned  away  my  fleet- 
ing breath,  I  must  be  removed  from  all  my  company 
and  attendance  into  a  dark,  lonely,  and  desolate  hoie 
of  earth,  where  all  my  present  pomp  must  expire; 
and  be  overcast  with  everlasting  death.  Again,  when 
in  the  morning  thou  art  entertaining  thy  vanity  wiitft 
thy  beauty,  thy  wit,  or  thy  fine  clothes,  think  thiit 
with  thjrself :  Alas,  fond  soul !  all  these  gay  objeoti 
of  thy  pride  must  ere  long  convert  to  rottenness  and 
corruption ;  that  curled  forehead  must  be  bedewed 
with  clammy  sweats ;  those  sprightly  eyes  must  wn 
as  dim  as  a  sullied  mirror ;  that  charming  voice  must 
grow  as  weak  as  the  faint  echoes  of  a  distant  valley; 
and  all  those  lilies  and  roses  on  thy  cheeks  must 
wither  into  the  paleness  of  death,  and  shroud  them«> 
selves  in  the  horrors  of  the  grave.     Again,  when  in 
the  aft;emooii  thou  hast  been  entertaining  thyself 
with  mirth,  or  sport,  or  luxury,  go  down  mto  the 
charnel-house,  and  there  survey  a  while  the  nume* 
rous  trophies  of  victorious  death:  in  these  ghastly 
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mirrors  tbou  beholdert  the  true  resemblance  of  thy 
future  state.     Forty  years  ago  that  naked  skull  was 
covered,  like  thine,  with  a  thick  fleece  of  curled  and 
comely  locks;   those  empty  holes  were  fiUed  with 
eyes  that  looked  as  charmingly  as  thine ;  those  hcd- 
low  pits  were  blanched  with  cheeks  that  were  smooth 
and  amiable  as  thine ;  that  grinning  mouth  did  smile 
as  gracefuUy  and  speak  as  fluently  as  thine ;  and  a 
few  days  hence  thou  must  be  rotting  into  just  sudi 
another  spectacle;  and  forty  years  hence  perhaps, 
here  may  thy  naked  ribs  be  found  mingled  with 
these  scattered  bones :  and  then  should  another  take 
up  thy  bald  skull  as  thou  dost  this,  he  will  find  it 
dressed  in  all  the  selfsame  horrors  of  this  death's 
head ;  with  its  nose  sunk,  its  jaws  gaping,  its  mouth 
grinning,   and  worms  crawling  in  at  those  empty 
holes  wherein  now  thy  eyes  roll  in  amorous  glances ; 
and  a  toad  perhaps  engendering  in  that  brain,  that 
is  now  so  full  of  sprightly  thoughts  and  gay  ideas. 
If  with  these  or  such  like  considerations  of  morta- 
lity we  would  now  and  then   entertain  ourselves, 
they  would  by  d^rees  wear  off  the  levity  and  vanity 
of  our  minds,  and  compose  us  into  such  a  degree  of 
seriousness  as  is  necessary  to  qualify  us  for  those  di- 
vine and  religious  considerations,  without  which  we 
can  never  expect  either  to  be  made  good  men  here 
or  happy  hereafter. 

III.  That  we  should  frequently  remember  our 
mortality  in  the  midst  of  our  most  happy  circum- 
stances here,  is  highly  necessary  to  put  us  upon  im- 
proving our  present  enjoyments  to  the  best  purposes, 
considering  what  use  the  generality  of  men  make  of 
the  enjoyments  of  this  world.  It  is  really  a  great 
question,  whether  it  would  not  be  much  better  for 
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them,  erCD  in  respect  of  this  life,  to  be  without  them, 
than  with  them.  For  either  thej  shrivel  them  into 
jniaerableDess,  or  melt  them  into  luxury ;  the  former 
of  which  impoTerishee,  and  the  latter  diseases  them. 
Fca*  if  the  former  be  the  effect  of  a  man's  prosperous 
conditim,  it  iocreasef!  his  needs ;  because  before  he 
Meded  only  what  he  had  not;  but  now  he  needs 
both  what  he  hath  not  and  what  he  hath ;  his  coret- 
fiiku  desires  treating  him  as  the  falconer  doth  his 
hawk,  still  luring  him  aS  from  what  he  hath  seized 
to  By  at  new  game,  and  never  permitting  him  to 
pn^  upon  his  own  quarry.  And  if  the  latter  be  the 
effect  of  his  prosperity,  that  is,  if  it  melts  him  into 
luxury,  it  thereby  wastes  his  health  to  be  sure,  and 
commooly  his  estate  too :  and  so  whereas  it  found 
him  poor  and  well,  it  leaves  liim  poor  and  diseased; 
and  whereas  it  at  first  took  him  up  from  the  plough, 
it  at  last  sets  him  down  at  the  hospital.  And  in  ge> 
neral,  while  he  is  possessed  of  it,  it  only  bloats  and 
swdls  him ;  makes  him  proud  and  insolent,  griping 
and  opiHcssive ;  punpers  and  enrages  his  lust,  and 
stretches  out  his  desires  into  an  insatiable  bouSmy^ 
sticb  his  mind  full  of  cares,  and  his  conscience  of 
guilts:  and  by  all  these  woful  effects  inflames  his 
reckoaing  with  God,  and  treaauret  up  wrath  Jbr 
kmteyagaitut  tie  day  of  wrath.  All  whidi  aiises 
from  the  want  of  a  frequent  remembrance  of  onr 
mortality.  For  did  we  but  often  ruminate  upon  thii» 
that  it  is  but  a  very  Utde  while  that  we  have  to  en- 
joy the  oomforti  of  this  life,  raid  that  within  a  very 
few  years,  yea  perh^M  a  few  days,  we  shall  be 
■tripped  of  them  all,  and  be  sent  as  nakedly  out  of 
thii  world  as  ever  we  came  in :  and  when  we  an 
gone  hence,  iaf  all  the  goods  that  we  have  left  behind 
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IIS  we  shall  have  nothing  to  live  upon  to  eternity, 
but  only  the  good  that  we  did  with  them,  the  neces- 
sities that  we  relieved,  the  oppressions  that  we  eased, 
the  nakedness  that  we  clothed,  and  the  hunger  that 
we  satisfied :  these  indeed  will  follow  after  u^,  and 
feed  us  with  content  and  happiness  to  eternal  ages. 
Bot  if  we  are  destitute  of  these,  we  shall  ere  long  be 
shipped  off  from  all  our  present  enjoyments,  and  be 
landed  in  another  world  upon  a  strange,  inhospitable 
shore,  and  there  be  left  miserable  poor  wretches, 
without  so  much  as  one  drop  of  the  comforts  we  now 
enjoy,  to  satisfy  our  tormenting  desires,  or  to  quench 
our  still  raging  thirst  after  happiness :  then  we  shaill 
wish  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  over,  that  in- 
stead of  gratifying  our  luxuries  with  the  mispence 
of  our  wealth,  or  feeding  our  insatiate  avarice  with 
the  continual  increase  of  it,  we  had,  by  doing  works 
of  iriety  and  charity  with  it,  made  ourselves  friends 
if  the  fnammon  of  unrighteousness^  that  so^  when 
we  failed^  they  might  receive  us  into  everlasting 
habitations^  and  there  entertain  us  with  pleasure  and 
delight  for  ever. 

Well  then,  seeing  that  ere  it  be  long  we  must 
leave  all  these  our  present  possessions  behind  us,  it 
highly  concerns  us,  while  we  enjoy  them,  to  do  all 
the  good  that  we  are  able  with  them.  And  seeing 
we  are  allowed  to  carry  nothing  of  them  but  the 
good  we  do  with  them  along  with  us,  to  enrich  and 
maintain  us  in  our  eternal  condition,  by  doing  good 
with  our  wealth  we  shall  convert  and  proselyte  it, 
and  make  that  an  offering  which  others  make  an 
idol;  we  shall  make  this  earth  tributary  to  heaven, 
and,  in  a  much  nobler  sense  than  the  new  system  of 
astronomy  teaches,  advance  it  into  a'  star  and  a  ce- 
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lestial  body.  By  this  we  shall  transmit  it  into  the 
eternal  world  as  it  were  by  bill  of  exchange,  there  to 
be  repaid  us  ten  thousand  fold  in  glory,  and  honour, 
and  immortality ;  and  ten  thousand  ages  hence  we 
shall  be  enriched  with  the  product  of  it,  and  receive 
a  vast  revenue  of  happiness  from  it  for  ever. 

Suppose  now  that  you  were  a  merchant  in  a  far 
country,  where  you  were  allowed  for  an  uncertain 
time  the  benefit  of  free  trade  and  commerce,  in  order 
to  your  gaining  a  good  estate  to  maintain  you,  when- 
ever you  should  be  forced  to  i*etum  to  your  own  na- 
tive soil ;  would  you  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  lay.  out 
all  the  product  of  your  merchandise  in  building  fine 
houses,  or  purchasing  great  farms,  when  you  know 
not  how  soon  you  may  te  commanded  to  depart, 
and  to  leave  all  these  immovable  goods  behind  you  ? 
or  rather,  would  you  not  think  yourselves  obliged,  by 
all  the  laws  of  interest  and  discretion,  to  convert  all 
your  gain  into  portable  wealth,  into  money  or  jewels, 
or  such  movable  commodities,  as  when  you  depart 
hence  you  might  caiTy  home  along  with  you,  and 
there  be  able  to  maintain  yourselves  in  many  years* 
ease  and  plenty?  Do. but  think  then^  and  think.it 
often  ^  that  here  you  are  strangers  and  foreign  mer^ 
chants;  that  you  came  hither  from  another  worldf 
to  which  you  know  not  how  soon  you  must  return 
again ; :  that  all  the  wealth,  the  houses,  and  lands, 
you  gain  by  your  present  commerce,  are  immovable 
goods,  which  you  must  leave  behind  ye  when  ye. go 
from  hence ;  and  that  there,  is  nothing  of  them  port* 
able  but  what  you  lay  out  in  piety  and  charity; 
and  that  therefore  it  concerns  you,  while  you  have 
opportunity,  to  store  and  treasure  up  a  plentiful  pro- 
portion of  these,  that;  so,  when  you  are  shipped  off 
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into  the  eternal  world,  you  may  carry  such  an  estate 
of  them  thither  with  you,  as  may  suffice  to  maintain 
you  there  in  glory  and  happiness  for  even 

IV.  That  we  should  frequently  remember  our  mor-^ 
tality,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  most  happy  circum- 
stances here,  is  highly  necessary  to  forearm  our  minds 
against  the  terrors  of  death.  Whilst  we  abound  with 
the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  we  are  apt  to  put  far 
from  us  the  evil  day,  and,  with  the  rich  churl  in  the 
gospel,  to  promise  ourselves  many  years'  ease  and  vo* 
luptuousness  in  this  world :  so  that  death  generally 
steals  upon  us  before  we  are  aware ;  and,  like  a  thief 
in  a  frightful  visor,  surprises  in  the  midst  of  a  deep 
security ;  and  after  we  have  struggled  with  him  a  few 
moments  to  no  purpose^  robs  us  of  our  lives  and  our 
happiness  together. 

And  O  how  terrible  must  death  be,  when  it  ap- 
proaches a  man  under  such  circumstances ;  when  the 
poor  deluded  wretch  hath  been  just  singing  a  soft 
requiem  to  himself.  Soul,  take  thy  rest  €md  ease ; 
Hum  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many  years^  and  many 
years  to  possess  and  enjoy  them ;  for  death  now  to 
pronounce  that  fatal  sentence,  Thoujbol^  this  night 
^haU  iky  soul  he  taken  Jrom  thee ;  now,  when  he 
thought  aU  was  safe,  and  concluded  himself  secure  of 
a  long  lease  of  life  and  happiness ;  now,  before  he 
hath  given  himsdf  the  leisure  to  think  of  his  dying 
holir,  or  to  fortify  his  heart  with  any  wise  or  good 
thoughts  against  the  terrors  of  this  terrible  one,  that 
18  just  now  brandishing  its  fetal  shaft  at  his  breast ; 
how  must  it  needs  Uank,  and  amaze,  and  confound 
him !  And  what  a  trembling  horror  must  it  strike 
through  his  heart,  to  see  himself  thus  unexpectedly 
hurriefl  away,  one  part  of  him  to  the  grave  and  the 
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other  to  eternity ;  now,  when  he  thought  himself  wo 
securely  possessed  of  a  long  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life ! 

Wherefore,  as  we  should  be  forearmed  against  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  enabled  to  abide  his  dreadful 
approaches  with  a  firm  and  constant  mind,  it  concemB 
us  now,  while  we  are  surrounded  with  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  to  entertain  our  minds  with  fre- 
quent thoughts  and  remembrances  of  him ;  to  retire 
now  and  then  into  a  charnel-house,  and  there  to  read 
lectures  to  ourselves  upon  the  skeletons  and  death's* 
heads,  those  emblems  and  representations  of  our  ap- 
proaching mortality ;   and  from  them  to  take  such 
lively  pictures  and  ideas  of  this  king  of  terrors,  as 
may  render  his  grim  visage  and  fearful  addresses 
more  familiar  to  us,  and  give  our  thoughts  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  him,  and  with  the  manner 
and  method  of  his  approaches ;  with  what  an  army 
of  diseases  he  is  wont  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort  of  our 
life ;  and  how,  in  despite  of  all  the  resistances  of  na- 
ture, he  plants  and  quarters  them  in  our  veins,  and 
arteries,  and  stomachs,  and  bowels,  and  frtim  thence 
infests  us  all  over  with  continual  anguish  and  pain ; 
how,  when  he  hath  tired  and  exhausted  us  with  his 
continual  batteries,  and  worn  out  our  strength  with  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  wearisome  nights  to  sor- 
rowful days,  he  at  last  storms  the  soul  out  of  all  the 
outworks  of  nature,  and  forces  it  to  retire  into  the 
heart ;  and  how,  when  upon  this  last  retreat  of  life, 
he  hath  marked  us  for  dead,  in  a  cold  baptism  of 
claminy  and  fatal  sweats,  he  summons  our  weeping 
friends  together,  to  assist  him  in  grieving  us  with 
their  parting  kisses  and  sorrowful  adieus ;  and  how 
at  length,  when  he  is  weary  of  tormenting  us  any 
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more,  he  rushes  into  our  hearts,  and,  with  a  few  mor- 
tal pangs  and  convulsions,  tears  the  soul  from  thence, 
and  turns  it  out  to  seek  its  fortune  in  the  wide  woiid 
of  sphits;  where  it  is  either  seized  on  by  devils,  and 
carried  away  to  their  dark  prisons  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair, there  to  languish  out  its  life  in  a  dismal  ex- 
pectation of  that  dreadful  day,  wherein  it  must 
change  its  bad  condition  for  a  worse ;  or  be  conducted 
by  angels  to  some  blessed  abode,  there  to  remain  in 
unspeakable  pleasure  and  tranquillity,  till  the  great 
day  of  its  coronation  with  a  glorious  resurrection.  If 
we  would  thus  frequently  survey  our  approaching 
mortality  in  all  the  circumstances  and  appendages 
of  it,  we  should  hereby  familianze  its  terrors  to 
our  minds;  so  that  whenever  it  happens  to  us,  our 
thoughts,  which  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
converse  with  it,  will  be  much  less  startled  and 
amazed  at  it ;  and  the  often  remembrances  we  have 
passed  upon  it  will  put  us  upon  laying  in  such  wise 
and  good  thoughts  and  considerations,  as  are  best 
able  to  fortify  our  minds  against  it,  and  to  inspire  us 
with  courage  and  alacrity  under  it. 

V.  and  lastly.  Frequently  to  remember  our  mor- 
tality in  the  midst  of  our  most  happy  circumstances 
here,  is  highly  necessary  to  excite  and  quicken  us  in 
our  preparations  for  eternity.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
we  are  so  often  called  upon  in  this  militant  estate  to 
consider  our  latter  end,  Deut.  xxxii.  29-  and  by 
the  examples  of  the  best  men  are  invited  so  to  fiufn- 
ber  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom.  Psalm  xc.  12.  and  to  wait  till  our  change 
comes.  Job  xiv.  14.  To  which  end  also  we  are  put 
in  mind  that  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  Heb. 
xiii.  14.  and  that  it  is  appointed Jbr  all  men  once  to 
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die,  Heb..ix.  27.  and  that. our  li/e  is  even  {is  a  va^ 
pour,  that  appears  for  a  Utile  time,  and  then  va- 
ni^s  away,  James  iv.  14.  And  to  this  purpose  the 
apostle  applies  this  consideration,  1  Cor.  vii.  29)  30, 31. 
Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  (i.e.  of  our  uncertain  abode 
and  continuance  here,)  (upon  which  he  exhorts  us  to 
compose  ourselves  to  a  great  indifferencj  as  to  the 
things  of  this  world,)  it  remains,  that  they  that  have 
wives  be  as  if  they  had  none ;  and  they  that  weep, 
as  though  tJiey  wept  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as 
though  they .  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as 
though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  this 
world,  as  not  abusing  it :  for  ilie  fashion  qf  this 
world passeth  aumy:  i.e.  Since  your  time  here  is  so 
very  short  and  uncertain,  see  you  endeavour  before- 
hand to  loosen  yourselves  from  this  world,  and  to  put 
yourselves  into  a  fit  posture  to  leave  it :  for  it  is  but  a 
short  scene  of  things,  that  will  quickly  be  shifted,  and 
then  there  will  an  eternal  state  of  things  succeed  it. 
And  indeed,  since  to  die  well  is  the  last  act  and  final 
consummation  of  our  life,  it  must  needs  highljconcem 
us  to  arm  and  prepare  ourselves  for  it  beforehand,  lest , 
w^ose  the  prize  by  stumbling  just  at  the  goal,  and 
afler  a  long  voyage  miscarry  within  sight  of  harbour. 
For  in  the  hour  of  death  we  throw  our  last  cast  for  an 
eternity  of  happiness  or  misery:  and  how  much  are  we 
concerned  to  throw  that  well  upon  which  so  vast  a 
stake  depends !  O,  my  brethren,  it  is  %  most  serious 
thing  to  die,  to  pass  this  dark  entry  of  eternity, 
through  which  as  we  go  right  or  wrong,  we  are  made 
or  undone  for  ever :  for  to  carry  us  right  through,  it  is 
not  a  few  death-bed  sorrows  or  good  wishes ;  it  is  not 
a  few  extorted  promises,  or  forced  resolutions,  or  rack- 
ed Gonfessions,*  and  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  One  \ 
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To  die  well  is  an  expensive  passage,  which  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  defray,  unless  we  carry  along  with 
us  a  very  great  stock  of  spiritual  preparations.  We 
shall  have  need  of  a  strong  and  active  faith,  of  a  mind 
well  furnished  with  wise  and  good  considerations,  of 
a  deep,  and  large,  and  tried  repentance,  of  an  unre- 
strained charity,  of  a  confirmed  patience,  of  a  pro- 
found submission  to  the  will  of  Grod,  and  a  well* 
grounded  hope  of  a  blessed  eternity :  for  without  all 
these  together  we  shall  be  very  ill  accoutred  to  die» 
and  run  a  fearful  hazard  of  miscarrying  for  ever. 
And  these  are  such  things  as  do  not  usuaUy  spring 
up,  like  mushrooms,  in  a  night,  and  much  less  in  the 
disturbed  moments  of  a  dying  hour ;  but  do  ask  a 
much  larger  and  serener  season  to  grow  and  ripen 
in«  But  if  whilst  we  are  entertaining  ourselves 
among  the  joys  and  pleasui*es  of  this  life^  we  banish 
from  our  minds  the  remembrance  of  our  mortaUty, 
and  look  upon  eternity  as  a  thing  at  a  vast  distance^ 
this  will  put  us  lipon  delaying  and  deferring  our  pre- 
paration for  it.  For  in  this  temper  we  shall  be  apt 
to  conclude,  that  we  have  time  enough  to  come,  to 
begin  and  complete  our  repentance,  and  that  we  Vffij 
safely  indulge  ourselves  yet  a  good  while  longer^in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  our  own  hearts'  desires,  and  sin 
on  at  present  upon  this  security,  that  we  will  cer- 
tainly repent  hereafter :  and  by  this  easy  train  do 
men  toll  thenyielves  on  through  the  several  stages  of 
their  sin  and  life,  till  they  arrive  at  their  death-bed ; 
and  then  they  b^n  to  think  of  repenting  in  good 
earnest.  But  then,  alas !  what  will  they  be  aUe  to 
do,  when  their  thoughts  are  continually  disturbed 
with  the  care  of  disposing  their  affairs  in  this  workU 
and  the  frightful  prospect  they  have  of  the  other  ? 
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Whai  their  minds  are  dbtracted  with  incessant  paui 
and  uneasiness,  so  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
consider  so  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  ?. 
When  through  the  stupor  and  indisposition  of  the  or- 
gans of  their  reason,  they  are  not  able  to  range  their 
scattered  and  unwieldy  thoughts  into  any  of  those 
sober  reflections  and  serious  meditations  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  forming  of  a  sincere  repentance  ?  In 
effect  therefore,  for  men  to  refer  their  repentance  to 
a  death-bed,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  retire  into  a  ba^ 
tie  to  meditate,  or  to  set  up  a  closet  to  study  philo* 
sc^hy  in  the  headquarters  of  an  army ;  where  moot 
men  are  as  capable  of  free  and  undisturbed  contem* 
plations  as  they  are  of  repenting  amidst  the  tumults 
and  hurries  of  a  death-bed.  And  yet  upon  this  dis- 
mal extremity  do  men  commonly  cast  themselves^ 
through  their  neglect  of  remembering  their  approach^ 
ing  mortality :  whereas,  did  they  but  often  remenw 
her  and  seriously  reflect  on  it,  they  would  as  soon 
dare  eat  fire,  as  defer  their  repentance  upon  the  un- 
certain hopes  of  futurity.  For,  alas !  what  is  vain 
man,  that  he  should  talk  of  repenting  hereafter? 
when  perhaps,  while  the  words  are  in  his  mouth,  the 
earnest  of  death  is  in  his  hand,  or  heart,  or  boweb ; 
when,  for  all  he  knows,  he  may  be  inflamed  with  a 
fever  with  what  he  hath  drank  to-day,  or  stifled  with 
a  surfeit  with  what  he  shall  eat  to-morrow ;  when  lie 
may  expire  his  soul  with  his  next  breath,  or  suck  in 
his  bane  with  the  next  air ;  and  so  many  unlooked* 
for  accidents  presently  may  put  an  end  to  all  his  talk 
of  repenting  hereafter,  and  render  it  impossible  Sat 
ever !  Now  of  what  dismal  consequence  would  it  be, 
should  I  be  thus  surprised ;  if  while  I  inresume  i^on 
my  future  repentance,  I  am  merrily  sinning  on,  :i 
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should  all  of  a  sudden  be  hurried  away  out  of  the 
company  of  my  jovial  associates  into  that  of  howling 
and  tormented  spirits,  and  from  my  songs  and  laugh- 
ter into  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth ! 
How  would  it  blank  and  amaze  me,  to  think  that 
ever  I  should  be  so  mad  as  to  run  such  a  desperate 
hazard !  How  dare  we  then  talk  of  repenting  here- 
after, when  we  consider,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  command  so  much  as  one  moment  of  future  time  ? 
When,  for  all  that  we  know,  the  hope  of  eternity, 
which  is  now  in  our  hands,  may  be  lost  for  ever,  and 
drop  through  our  fingers  before  to-morrow  morning? 
And  that  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  and  fall  asleep 
securely  in  our  sins,  we  do  not  know  but  before  the 
next  twilight  we  may  awake  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment in  heU?  Let  us  seriously  consider  therefore, 
that  the  present  time  only  is  in  our  power ;  and  that 
as  for  the  future,  it  is  whoUy  in  God's;  and  that 
therefore,  when  we  defer  our  repentance  to  the  fu- 
ture, we  do,  as  it  were,  cast  lots  for  our  soul,  and  ven- 
ture our  everlasting  hopes  upon  a  contingency  which 
is  not  in  our  power  to  dispose  of.  For  all  we  know» 
this  may  be  the  evening  of  our  day  of  trial ;  and  if  it 
be,  our  life  and  eternity  depends  upon  what  we  are 
now  doing.  Wherefore  it  highly  concerns  us,  by  all 
tibe  regard  we  owe  to  our  everlasting  safety,  wisely 
to  manage  this  last  stake,  the  winning  or  losing 
whereof  may  be  our  making  or  undoing.  Thus  will 
the  frequent  remembrance  of  our  mortality  put  us 
upon  laying  in  good  store  of  spiritual  provisions 
against  that  great  day  of  expense.  For  he  who  often 
considers  the  great  uncertainty  of  life,  the  dread- 
ful approaches,  the  concomitant  terrors,  and  the  mo- 
mentous issues  and  conse(}uenis  of  death,  must  be 
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strangely  stupified,  if  thei*eby  he  be  not  vigorously 
excited  to  forearm  and  fortify  himself  with  all  those 
graces  and  defences  that  are  necessary  to  render  his 
departure  hence  easy,  and  safe,  and  prosperous. 

And  now,  having  done  H^ith  the  text,  I  shall  only 
crave  your  leave  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  sor« 
rowful  occasion,  viz.  the  funeral  of  our  common 
friend,  sir  John  Buckworth,  who  perhaps  while  he 
lived  was  a  person  as  eminently  known  as  ever  any 
merchant  that  trod  the  Exchange  of  London.  And 
indeed  considering  the  great  share  he  had  of  intelr 
lectual  endowments,  he  was  a  gentleman  that  seem- 
ed to  have  been  marked  out  by  Providence  to  make 
a  considerable  figure  among  men :  for  first,  nature 
had  enriched  him  with  a  clear  bright  mind,  with  a 
quick  apprehension,  a  prompt  memory,  a  steady  and 
piercing  judgment,  together  with  a  natural  presence 
of  mind  and  fluency  and  readiness  of  speech,  which 
enabled  him  upon  all  occasions  easily  to  express  his 
own  conceptions  of  things  in  a  very  clear  and  apt 
language.  All  which  natural  endowments  he  had 
vastly  improved  and  cultivated,  by  a  long  and  curi- 
ous observation  and  experience.  For  as  nature  had 
fitted  him  for  an  active  life,  so  providence  soon  in- 
troduced him  upon  the  stage  of  action.  For  as  he 
was  bom  a  gentleman,  so  he  was  educated  a  mer- 
chant ;  which  perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  advantage- 
ous academies  in  the  world,  to  instruct  the  mind  in 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  the  management  of  hu- 
man affairs.  His  education  furnished  him  with  a 
fair  opportunity  of  seeing  the  worlds  as  well  abroad 
as  at  home ;  and  of  prying  into  the  intrigues  of  com- 
merce, and  into  the  manners  and  interests  of  men ; 
whence  he  drew  so  many  wise  and  useful  observa- 
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tionSy  as  rendered  him  a  prince  among  merchanti, 
and  an  oracle  of  trade ;  insomuch  that  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  chosen  deputy-governor  of  that  wise 
and  great  company  of  the  Turkey  merchants ;  and 
was  perhaps  as  much  consulted  by  his  superiors 
about  the  interest  of  the  English  trade  and  the 
mysteries  of  commerce,  as  any  one  merchant  of  this 
city  or  nation.  Thus  for  his  intellectuals.  As  for  his 
morals,  I  believe  that  aU  that  knew  him  wiU  allow 
him  this  character:  that  he  was  a  gentleman  o£ 
great  int^rity  and  fidelity  to  his  trust ;  of  exact  jus* 
tice  and  righteousness  in  his  commerce  and  dealings ; 
that  he  was  a  studious  and  successful  peacemaker; 
a  great  part  of  his  time,  before  he  was  called  up 
by  his  prince  into  a  more  busy  and  active  station, 
being  spent  in  arbitrating  differences  between  man 
and  man :  in  which  he  was  so  expert,  so  impartial 
and  prosperous,  that  I  am  apt  to  think  he  cemented 
as  many  broken  friendships,  reconciled  as  many 
quarrels,  and  adjusted  as  many  differences,  (which 
otherwise  might  have  flamed  out  into  destructive 
breaches,)  as  most  of  those  blessed  peacemakers  that 
are  gone  before  him. 

Consider  him  in  his  respective  relations:  and 
there  all  that  knew  him,  I  am  sure,  will  allow  him 
to  have  been  a  jEaithful,  a  loyal,  and  useful  subject  to 
hia  prince,  a  kind  and  obliging  husband  to  his  lady, 
a  tender  and  a  wise  father  to  his  children,  a  prudent, 
carefiil,  and  benevolent  master  to  his  servants ;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  &ithful  friend,  and  a 
just  tod  diligent  correspondent.  As  for  his  religion, 
he  was  a  hearty  protestant  of  the  church  of  England, 
which,  upon  mature  judgment,  and  upon  thorough 
information,  he  preferred,  for  the  loyalty  of  its  prin- 
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dpUsi  the  simplicity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  primir 
tire  purity  of  its  worship  and  discipline,  before  all 
the  churches  in  the  world :  and  what  his  judgment 
was  of  our  church,  he  visibly  expressed  by  his  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  public  offices  of  our  reU* 
gion  upon  the  Lord's  day ;  from  which  he  never  ab^ 
sented,  but  when  he  was  either  detained  by  sickness 
or  some  very  urgent  unavoidable  occasion,  and  in 
which  he  always  demeaned  himself  with  all  the  pro* 
found  reverence  and  devotion  that  outwardly  ex- 
presses a  mind  inspired  with  a  pious  sense  of  its 
duty^  and  of  the  awful  presence  of  the  great  Majesty 
of  heaven. 

Thus  he  lived:  and  as  for  his  death,  though  it 
was  accompanied  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
could  render  a  man  fond  of  life,  and  make  him  loath 
to  depart ;  though  he  had  a  plentiful  estate,  a  loving 
and  beloved  wife,  dutiful  and  hopeful  children,  and 
these  all  of  them  disposed  of,  and  happily  settled  in 
the  world  to  his  own  heart's  content;  to  leave  all 
which  at  once  seems  a  very  hard  chapter  to  a  mind 
not  Well  resolved ;  yet  all  these  together  had  no  such 
effect  upon  him.  Indeed,  not  long  before  his  death, 
though  then  in  perfect  health,  he  seemed  to  have  a 
bodiiig  of  his  approaching  fate :  for  having  to  his 
heart's  desire  disposed  of  his  only  son  in  marriage, 
(who  was  the  last  of  his  children  undisposed,)  he 
hath  been  often  heard  to  say,  *^  that  now,  he  thanked 
'^  Ood,  his  business  in  this  world  Was  finished,  and 
that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  think  of  his  de- 
parture into  another."  And  when,  soon  after,  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  sickness,  he  bore  it  with  an 
invincible  courage  and  constancy:  and  though  the 
last  part  of  it  was  extremely  painful  to  him^  he  un- 
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derwent  it  without  complaint  or  murmuring ;  with 
a  mind  that  seemed  entirely  resigned  to  the  sove- 
reign Disposer  of  all  events.  AndVhen  he  perceived 
the  approaches  of  death,  and  found  that  he  was  go- 
ing off  the  stage  of  mortals,  he  never  shewed  the 
least  sign  of  regret  or  reluctancy,  but  took  a  solemn 
leave  of  his  friends ;  and,  which  was  much  harder, 
of  his  dearest  relatives,  who  stood  lamenting  and 
weeping  about  him ;  and  this  with  a  mind  very  se- 
rious indeed,  but  in  all  appearance  very  calm  and 
composed.  And  finally,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  like  a 
brave  man  and  a  good  Christian ;  with  a  firm  and 
undaunted  mind,  and  as  one  that  had  placed  his  main 
hope  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  and  did  expect 
to  exchange  an  uneasy  mortal  life  for  an  immortal 
one  of  pleasure.  And  therefore,  though  I  make  no 
doubt,  after  all,  but  that,  as  a  man,  he  had  his  faults, 
{and  he  that  hath  none  let  him  cast  the  first  stone,) 
yet  I  am  sure  he  had  his  virtues,  and  those  very 
eminent  ones  too :  and  therefore  it  will  highly  be- 
come us  who  survive  in  charity  to  cast  a  veil  over 
the  one,  and  in  piety  imitate  and  transcribe  the  other : 
that  so  with  him,  and  all  our  other  Christian  brethren 
departed  this  life  in  God's  true  faith  and  fear,  we 
may  have  our  final  consummation  in  bliss  and  glory, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  To  wham^  with 
ike  Father  and  eternal  Spirit,  three  Pereane  and 
one  God,  be  ascribed  all  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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And  I  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mi)w  /tearty  who 
shaUJked  you  with  knozclcdge  a7id  understanding. 

JLt  is  at  least  highly  probable,  tliat  of  those  ancient 
prophecies  which  concern  the  extent,  and  purity,  and 
glory  of  our  Saviour^s  kingdom,  there  are  several 
which  as  yet  have  never  been  accomplished;  but 
that  before  the  consummation  of  all  things,  there  is 
yet  a  time  to  come,  wherein  our  Saviour  will  once 
more  miraculously  display  the  victorious  banner  of 
the  cross,  and  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
till  he  hath  consummated  his  victories  in  a  glorious 
triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  the  earth ;  wherein 
he  will  come  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  and  throughly 
purge  the  floor  of  his  church  from  aU  that  chaff  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,  schism  and  heresy,  irre- 
ligion  and  immorality,  with  which  it  is  yet,  and  hath 
for  many  ages,  been  spread,  and  almost  covered;  in 
the  room  of  which,  the  truly  ancient  faith,  the  sincere 
piety,  the  unaffected  virtue,  the  open,  generous,  and 
unbounded  charity,  which  Christianity  teaches  and 
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prescribes,  will  be  the  universal  livery  and  cogni- 
zance of  the  Christian  world.  And,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  this  glorious  state  of  things,  it  is  foretold, 
that  God  will  raise  up  in  his  church  a  great  many 
pastors  and  teachers,  eminent  for  learning  and  wis- 
dom, piety  and  virtue,  who  by  the  efficacy  of  their 
doctrine,  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  the  prudence  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  unwearied  activity  of  their  zeal 
for  Grod  and  the  good  of  souls,  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  this  glorious  work  of  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  and  the  reformation  of  the  Christian  world : 
for  this  God  promises  in  the  text ;  And  I  will  give 
you  pastors  after  my  own  hearty  &c.  And  that  this 
promise  refers  to  this  future  glorious  state  of  the 
church  is  evident :  for  it  is  made  to  the  Jews  upon 
their  restoration  from  their  last  and  great  dispersion ; 
as  you  may  see  from  ver.  12.  to  the  text :  which  re- 
storation of  theirs  the  scripture  represents  as  the 
opening  and  introduction  of  this  glorious  face  of 
things. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  main  argument  of  the 
text,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  who  are  here 
meant  by  pastors  f  Pastors  properly  signify  feeders 
of  flocks  and  herds  of  beasts ;  and  more  particularly, 
shepherds,  or  feeders  of  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  these 
the  scripture  usually  expresses  by  the  Hebrew  rogim^ 
which  generally  signifies  pastors  of  beasts:  but  me- 
taphorically, it  signifies  rulers  and  teachers  of  men ; 
who  in  scripture  are  most  commonly  expressed  by 
the  Hebrew  pamasin,  which  is  the  word  in  the 
text.  For  thus  in  scripture,  not  only  God  himself, 
the  ruler  and  teacher  of  the  world ;  not  only  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  King  and  Prophet  under  God  the 
Father ;  but  kings  also,  who  are  God's  vicegerents, 
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are  frequently  styled  pastors  and  shepherds :  in  which 
last  sense  sundry  expositors  will  have  the  words  un- 
derstood in  the  text ;  /  will  give  them  kings  and 
princes  according  to  my  own  heart.  But  besides 
kings,  this  title  in  the  scripture  is  frequently  given 
to  spiritual  rulers  and  teachers :  thus  Isaiah  Ivi.  10. 
11.  the  blind  and  ignorant  watchmen^  by  which  aU 
expositors  understand  the  ecclesiastic  governors  and 
teachers,  are  called  dumb  dogs^  and  shepherds  that 
cannot  understand.  So  also,  Jer.  1.  6.  My  people 
have  been  lost  sheep^  their  shepherds  have  caused 
them  to  go  astray^  i.  e.  their  prophets  and  teachers 
have  misguided  them  :  and  so  in  sundry  other  places. 
And  in  the  New  Testament  the  very  office  of  bi- 
shops and  teachers  is  frequently  described  by  feed- 
ing the  flock  of  Christ ;  and  the  apostle,  enumerating 
the  several  orders  of  ministers  which  Christ  had  in- 
stituted in  his  church,  mentions  among  them  pastors 
and  teachers;  Eph.  iv.  11.  which  title  of  pastors 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, in  which  there  were  three  pamasin^  or  pas- 
tors, whose  office  it  was  to  rule  and  teach,  to  admi- 
nister justice  to  the  people,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  law ;  and  accordingly,  by  pastors,  all  Christian 
antiquity  understands  bishops  and  spiritual  guides 
and  teachers;  whom  all  ecclesiastical  writings  fre- 
quently dignified  with  this  style  of  pastors :  and  in 
this  latter  sense,  viz.  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  and 
teachers,  I  conceive  the  word  pastors  is  more  peculi- 
ariy  meant  in  the  text ;  where  it  is  said,  that  these 
pastors  should  Jeed  them  with  knotvledge  and  un^ 
derstanding ;  that  is,  according  to  the  most  natural 
signification  of  the  words,  shall  instruct  you  in  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  religion,  according  to 
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that  of  Mai.  ii.  7-  The  pfiesfs  lips  should  keep 
knawledge^  afid  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth;  Jor  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Ijord  of 
hosts.  Though  I  confess  the  words  maj  import  no 
more  than,  who  shall  rule  you  with  prudence  and 
discretion ;  as  it  is  said  of  David,  That  he  fed  the 
people  of  Israel  according  to  the  integrity  qf  his 
heart,  and  guided  them  with  the  ski(fulness  of  his 
hand.  Psalm  Ixxviii.  72.  But  this  latter  sense  being 
more  forced  and  critical,  we  ought,  according  to  the 
most  known  rules  of  interpretation,  to  prefer  the 
former,  which  is  most  natural ;  and  then  by  pastors 
here  must  be  understood  the  spiritual  rulers  and 
teachers,  viz.  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the  church, 
whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  of  religion.  So  then  that 
which  God  here  promises  is  this,  that  he  will  very 
much  advance  and  raise  the  state  of  his  church  in 
the  latter  days :  for  so  ver.  16, 17»  18.  In  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  ?io  more.  The  ark  qf 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord:  neither  shall  it  come  to 
mind ;  neither  shall  they  remember  it ;  neither  shall 
they  visit  it ;  neither  shall  that  he  done  any  more^ 
For  then  shall  their  ceremonial  woi^hip  be  utterly 
abolished,  of  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  a 
principal  part ;  and  they  that  worship  shall  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  then  he  tells  them.  At 
that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  qf 
the  Lord;  and  all  the  nations  shall  he  gathered 
unto  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  Jerusalem :  nei* 
ther  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the  imagina- 
tion qf  their  evil  heart :  and  in  those  days  the  house 
qfJudah  shall  walk  with  the  house  qf  Israel,  and 
they  shall  come  together  out  qfthe  land  of  the  north 
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to  the  land  that  I  have  given  Jbr  an  inheritance  to 
their  fathers.  Which  glorious  things,  being  yet  for 
the  most  part  unaccomplished,  must  be  resei'ved  for 
future  ages.  And  in  order  to  the  introduction  of 
this  state  of  things,  Grod  promises  that  he  will  give 
them  spiritual  guides  and  pastors  after  his  own 
heart,  &c. 

The  words  thus  explained  necessarily  import  this 
proposition,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
discourse : 

That  such  spiritual  guides  and  pastors  as  are  ac^ 
cording  to  God's  own  heart,  do  very  much  conduce 
to  the  glory,  and  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the 
church.  In  prosecution  of  which  argument,  I  shall 
endeavour, 

I.  To  shew  what  those  qualifications  are  which 
render  men  pastors  according  to  God's  own  heart. 

II.  In  what  respects  pastors  so  qualified  do  con- 
duce to  the  glory,  and  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the 
church. 

I.  First,  We  will  shew  what  those  qualifications 
are  which  render  men  pastors  after  God's  own  heart. 
For  God  doth  not  approve  nor  disapprove  of  men  in 
any  state  or  capacity,  out  of  a  fond  respect  or  par- 
tiality to  their  person :  persons,  as  such,  are  all  alike 
and  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  it  is  only  their  qualificar 
tions  that  do  distinguish  them  in  his  esteem  and  af- 
fection. Now  there  are  these  three  qualifications 
necessary  to  render  men  pastors  after  God's  own 
heart: 

First,  Their  being  sent  and  commissioned  by  God. 

Secondly,  Their  being  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  knowledge  of  God's  mind  and  will. 

Thirdly,  Their  being  exemplary  in  their  conversa- 

o2 
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tion  of  the  goodness  and  purity  of  their  own  doc- 
trine. 

First,  To  qualify  men  for  being  pastors  after  God's 
own  hearty  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  sent  and  com- 
missioned by  him :  for  such  as  are  God's  pastors  do 
act  in  Grod's  stead,  and  are  his  spiritual  vicegerents 
in  the  church  ;  and  hence  they  are  said  to  pray  men 
in  Chrisfs  stead  to  he  reconciled  to  God^  2  Cor.  v. 
80.  And  as  Christ  is  styled  the  supreme  Shepherd 
under  God,  the  sovereign  Pastor  of  the  church  v  so 
they  under  Christ  are  styled  the  overseers  and  shep- 
herds in  thefioch^  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  Acts 
XX.  28.  and  their  office  is  to  feed  the  flock  of  God, 
and  to  take  oversight  thereof  1  Pet.  v.  2.  And  as 
Christ  was  his  Father's  ambassador  to  the  worid,  so 
they  are  styled  the  amha^sadors  of  Christ,  2  Cor.  v. 
20.  And  seeing  by  their  office  they  act  in  the  stead 
of  Christ,  as  Christ  doth  in  the  stead  of  God,  and 
are  his  spiritual  proxies  and  substitutes  in  his  king- 
dom, it  is  necessary  they  should  be  commissioned  by 
him ;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  his  under-shepherds, 
they  are  thieves  that  break  into  his  fold,  and  there 
usurp  his  power  and  authority.  And  accordingly 
you  find,  that  in  the  very  same  sense  that  Christ  was 
sent  from  the  Father,  that  is,  as  his  authorized  and 
commissioned  minister,  to  act  for  him,  and  in  his 
stead,  the  under-pastors  of  his  flock  were  sent  by 
Christ :  As  the  Father  sent  me,  saith  he,  so  send  I 
you ;  that  is,  as  my  commissioned  ministers,  to  act 
for  me,  and  in  my  stead,  John  xx.  21.  And  to  shew 
that  this  was  the  intention  of  his  sending  them,  he 
tells  them.  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me;  because 
you  speak  from  me,  and  I  by  you  ;  and  he  that  de^ 
spiseth  you  despiseth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth 
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me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me ;  because  you,  hj 
virtue  of  this  my  mission,  I'epresent  me,  even  as  I, 
by  virtue  of  my  Father's  mission,  represent  him, 
Luke  X.  16.  And  as  he  sent  them  to  act  in  his 
stead,  and  by  his  authority ;  so  in  sending  them  he 
transferred  upon  them  all  the  powers  of  his  own  mis- 
sion from  the  Father :  in  which  is  included  the  same 
authority  to  send  others  that  he  had  to  send  them ; 
that  so  they  might  derive  their  mission  to  others,  as 
he  did  his  to  them,  through  all  succeeding  generations. 
For  unless  by  sending  them  he  gave  them  the  same 
authority  to  propagate  their  mission  to  others,  as  his 
Father  gave  him  to  propagate  his  mission  to  them ; 
how  could  he  truly  say,  that  he  sent  them  as  his  Fa- 
ther sent  him,  since  he  must  have  sent  them  without 
that  very  authority  from  his  Father,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  sent  them  ?  And  this  it  is  plain  the  apo- 
stles did  believe  was  included  in  their  commission ; 
seeing  without  any  other  authority,  at  least  that  we 
know  of,  they  afterwards  proceeded  to  ordain  and 
commission  others;  and  thereby  to  empower  them 
still  to  derive  the  same  commission  to  others,  and  so 
on  in  a  continued  succession  to  the  end  of  the  world; 
as  is  evident  by  innumerable  instances  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  especially  in  those  two  famous  ones 
of  Timothy  and  Titus,  the  first  bishops  of  Ephesus 
and  Crete.  Thus  Christ  ordained  the  apostles  the 
first  bishops,  and  these  ordained  their  colleagues  and 
successors ;  and  so  through  the  episcopal  hands  have 
the  holy  orders  been  all  along  derived,  in  a  continued 
succession  from  one  generation  to  another;  as  is  no- 
torious, not  only  from  all  ecclesiastical  history,  but 
even  from  St.  Jerom  himself,  (Ep.  ad  Evagr.)  who» 
though  he  sometimes,  out  of  a  peculiar  pique,  endea- 
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vours  to  level  bishops  with  presbyters,  is  yet  fain  to 
do  it  with  an  eak^epta  ordinaikme.  Seeing  therefore 
our  Saviour  hath  thus  entailed  his  mission  from  God 
upon  all  succeeding  pastors  of  the  church,  and  taken 
such  care  to  consign  it  down  to  all  future  ages ;  I 
think  it  is  a  plain  case,  that  they  who  intrude  them- 
selves into  the  pastoral  office  without  it,  at  least 
where  it  may  be  had,  are  so  far  from  being  pastors 
after  God's  own  heart,  that  he  looks  upon  them  as 
so  many  lawless  usurpers  and  invaders  of  his  au- 
thority. 

Secondly,  To  qualify  men  for  being  pastors  after 
God's  own  heart,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
throughly  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  mind 
and  will :  for  their  office  is  to  be  guides  of  souls ; 
and  how  should  they  be  guides  to  others  who  know 
not  the  way  themselves  ?  If  the  blind  lead  the  bUnd, 
toith  our  Saviour,  both  shall  Jail  into  the  ditch:  and 
accordingly  Grod  charges  the  ruin  of  his  people  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  priests ;  for  which  he  threatens 
to  reject  them :  My  people  are  destroyed  Jbr  lack 
fff  knowledge :  because  thou  hast  r^ected  knowledge, 
I  will  r^ect  thee^  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to  me : 
Hos.  iv.  6.  And  it  is  a  dreadful  charge  he  gives 
against  the  ignorant  priests  of  Israel ;  His  watchmen 
mre  blind:  they  are  all  ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb 
dogs,  they  cannot  bark;  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving 
to  slumber, — and  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot 
understand:  Jsa.  Ivi.  10,  11.  But  as  for  the  pastors 
after  Gkni's  own  heart,  a  main  part  of  their  character, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  is,  that  they  be  apt,  or  fit  to 
teach ;  which  they  cannot  be,  till  they  themselves  be 
first  taught  and  instructed,  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  It  is  true 
indeed,  when  the  gospel  lay  hid  in  the  eternal  coun- 
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seb  of  God,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  immedi- 
ately reveal  it  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  de- 
clare it  to  the  world ;   otherwise  it  is  impossible  it 
should  ever  have  been  known  to  mankind.  But  when 
once  he  had  thus  revealed  it  to  them,  and  declared  it 
by  them,  and  had  ti*ansmitted  their  declaration  by  a 
standing  scripture  to  all  succeeding  generations ;  to 
what  end  should  he  still  proceed  to  make  new  reve- 
lations, unless  it  be  supposed,  either  that  he  had  not 
sufficiently  revealed  his  gospel  to  them,  or  that  he 
hath  still  some  new  gospel  to  reveal  ?  For  otherwise, 
to  continue  immediate  revelation  would  be  only  oc- 
tum  agere^  to  multiply  actions  to  no  purpose,  unless 
it  were  to  gratify  men's  sloth  and  idleness,  and  ex- 
cuse them  from  the  trouble  of  searching  and  study- 
ing the  scripture,  in  which  he  hath  sufficiently  trans- 
mitted his  mind  and  will  to  the  world.     But  though 
God  will  never  be  wanting  to  mankind  in  any  neces- 
sary assistance ;  yet  when  once  he  hath  put  things 
within  our  own  power,  he  expects  we  should  do  them ; 
and  not  sit  still  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  ex- 
p^ing  that  he  should  do  them  for  us.    Since  there- 
tcke  by  transmitting  to  us  the  scripture,  he  hath  put 
it  within  the  power  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  to 
understand  and  teach  his  mind  and  will ;  he  expects 
they  should  exercise  that  power  in  a  diligent  study 
of  those  things  which  lead  to  the  understanding  of  it, 
and  not  depend  upon  new  revelations  for  the  under- 
standing of  those  things  which  are  already  sufficient- 
ly revealed.     For  thus,  till  the  Old  Testament  was 
finished,  Grod  continued  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the 
Jewish  church ;  after  which  he  immediately  withdrew 
it,  and  wholly  remitted  his  people  to  the  conduct  of 
the  priests  and  Levites;   who  in  their  forty-eight 
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cities,  which  were  so  many  universities  for  their  edu- 
cation in  divine  learning,  diligently  read  and  studied 
the  law,  and  thereby  accomplished  themselves  to 
preach  and  explain  it  to  the  people.  And  in  like 
manner  God  continued  the  same  spirit  of  prophecy 
in  the  Christian  church,  till  the  New  Testament  was 
revealed  and  written,  and  copies  of  it  dispersed 
through  all  the  churches ;  and  from  thenceforth  the 
.  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased,  and  in  the  room  of  its  first 
inspired  ministers  there  succeeded  an  ordinary  stand- 
ing ministry,  who  by  their  learning,  and  industry,  and 
diligent  search  of  scripture,  were  to  supply  the  defect 
of  immediate  revelation,  and  to  qualify  themselves  to 
teach  and  instruct  the  several  flocks  committed  to 
their  chai^ :  in  order  whereunto  a  very  lai^  com* 
pass  of  knowledge  is  required ;  it  being  not  sufficient 
for  them  simply  to  know  and  understand  the  several 
articles  and  propositions  of  i-eligion ;  but  they  must 
.^  also  be  able  to  deduce  from  them  their  just  and  na- 
tural infeKUces,  and  be  furnished  with  proper  me- 
diums to  assert  and  prove  them,  and  with  strong  and 
powerful  persuasions,  to  press  and  enforce  them  upi^ 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people.  For  which 
end  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  instructed, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  but  also  in  natural 
and  revealed  theology,  and  in  moral  philosophy ;  that 
80  they  may  te  able  to  explain  the  particular  offices 
of  piety  and  divine  worship,  and  tlie  natures  of  the 
particular  virtues  and  vices  they  exhort  to  and  de- 
hort  from ;  and  to  enforce  them  with  the  eternal  rea- 
sons of  good  and  evil :  but  above  all,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  holy 
scripture,  that  great  oracle  of  truth,  which  from  God's 
own  mouth  declares  his  will  to  the  world :  and  that 
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in  order  to  this  they  should  be  competently  skilled 
in  the  original  languages,  in  the  history,  and  rites 
and  customs  of  the  ages  wherein  they  were  vrrit. 
Aad  seeing  it  is  the  pastor's  office,  not  only  to  pro- 
pound, but  also  to  assert  and  maintain  the  holy  truths 
of  religion,  (which,  through  the  vast  multiplication  of 
errors  and  heresies,  are,  and  have  always  been  very 
hardly  beset,)  to  accomplisli  him  for  this  part  of  his 
office ;  it  is  highly  requisite  that  he  should  be  well  ac-* 
quainted  with  the  true  states  of  controversies,  with  the 
history  of  Christian  theology,  and  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  several  errors  and  heresies  with  which 
it  hath  always  been  opposed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  trace 
up  those  poisonous  streams  to  their  fountain-heads. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  these  things  are  necessary  to 
render  men  pastors  after  God's  own  heart:  for  I 
make  no  doubt  but  a  good  man,  that  throughly  un- 
derstands his  religion,  may  with  a  little  learning  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  be  able  at  last  to  render  a 
comfortable  account  of  the  charge  committed  to 
him.  But  certainly,  to  render  a  man  a  pastor  ac- 
complished at  all  points  and  for  all  parts  of  his  of- 
fice, requires  a  very  large  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge. 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  To  qualify  men  for  being  pas- 
tors after  God's  own  heart,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  exemplary  in  their  conversations  of  the 
goodness  and  purity  of  their  own  doctrine :  and  in- 
deed, this  is  so  necessary,  that  without  it  the  two 
former  are  of  little  significancy  in  the  esteem  of  God : 
it  is  this  alone  endears  the  man  to  God :  and  how 
well  soever  he  may  be  authorized  to  his  office,  or  ac- 
complished in  his  intellectuals,  unless  the  man  be  ap- 
proved of  God,  the  pastor  can  never  be  according  to 
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God's  own  heart.  And  indeed  a  good  life  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  men  for  the  pastoral  office,  that 
without  it,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  they  can  ever 
be  successful  in  the  discharge  of  it.  For  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  understand  with  their  eyes  and 
believe  with  their  senses :  if  they  see  us  live  as  if  we 
believed  our  own  doctrine,  they  will  believe  it  too : 
but  if  not,  they  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  we  see 
no  ground  to  believe  what  we  teach  them ;  and  from 
thence  to  infer  that  there  is  none ;  seeing  if  there 
were,  one  would  think  it  is  impossible  but  we,  whose 
business  it  is  to  study  religion,  should  easily  see  and 
find  it.  Thus  when  pastors  openly  contradict  in 
their  lives  what  they  teach  with  their  mouths,  they 
thereby  unteach  their  own  doctrine,  and  in  effect  tell 
their  people  it  is  all  an  ungrounded  imposture ;  and 
that  even  religion  itself,  how  zealously  soever  th^ 
seem  to  contend  for  it,  is  in  their  opinion  a  mere 
castle  in  the  air,  that  hath  no  foundation  but  only  in 
the  invention  of  knaves  and  in  the  faith  of  fools. 
Thus  when  the  vulgar  behold  religion  prostituted 
by  the  hypocritical  professors  of  it  to  base  and  un* 
worthy  ends,  this  shocks  their  faith  more  than  a 
thousand  atheistical  reasons.  They  have  seen  shrewd 
and  crafty  men  use  their  religion  as  jugglers  do  their 
boxes,  for  no  other  end  but  only  to  play  tricks  with 
it,  and  delude  and  cozen  the  simple  and  well-meaning: 
and  hence  they  first  suspect,  and  at  last  conclude, 
that  it  is  only  a  politic  device  contrived  for  secular 
ends  and  purposes.  Of  the  truth  of  which,  the  age 
we  live  in  is  a  sorrowful  instance :  for,  to  scorn  and 
despise  religion  is  now  no  longer  the  prerogative  of 
wits  and  gallants ;  but  the  infection  is  spread  and 
propagated  into  shops  and  stalls ;  and  even  among 
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the  rabUe  there  are  apostles  of  atheism  and  impiety. 
And  whence  should  this  proceed  ?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  as  these  philosophize  themselves 
into  infidelity?  that  these  found  their  atheistical 
principles  upon  the  sage  hjrpotheses  either  of  Epi- 
curus or  Aristotle  ?  O  no  !  their  argument  lies  near 
home,  and  more  open  to  their  capacities ;  they  have 
seen  a  world  of  base  tricks  played  under  religious 
disguises,  which  tempts  them  to  conclude  that  reli- 
gion itself  is  nothing  but  a  trick  and  disguise.  But 
when  they  see  those  who  are  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion Uve  in  a  direct  opposition  to  those  very  laws 
of  it  which  they  themselves  prescribe  and  teach,  the 
most  natural  inference  of  it  is,  that  they  minister  to 
religion  for  no  other  end  but  to  make  their  fortunes 
and  gain  a  good  subsistence  by  it ;  and  consequently, 
that  they  look  upon  religion  itself  as  nothing  but  a 
secular  trade.  And  while  we  give  the  people  such 
reason  to  suspect  that  we  do  not  believe  our  own 
doctrine,  how  can  we  expect  that  they  should  be- 
lieve it,  who  are  far  less  capable  to  judge  of  the  rea- 
son and  evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded  ?  Where^ 
fore  it  was  not  without  very  great  reason  that  St. 
Paul  exhorts  his  son  Timothy  to  he  an  example  to 
the  heUewrSf  in  wordy  in  conversation,  in  charity, 
in  spirit,  in  Jaiih,  in  purity,  1  Tim.  iv.  IS.  where 
you  have  the  particulars  in  which  more  especially 
pastors  ought  to  be  examples  to  others  i  \.In  word. 
S.  In  conf>ereation.  8.  In  charity.  4.  In  spirit.  5.  In 
faith.  6.  In  purity.  Of  each  of  which  I  shall  dis- 
course very  briefly. 

1.  In  word;  that  is,  as  I  conceive,  in  observing 
a  decent  gravity  in  discourse :  for  just  before,  the 
apostle  had  advised  him  so  to  behave  himself,  as 
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that  no  man  might  despise  his  youth ;  and  in  order 
to  that,  that  first  of  all  he  should  be  exemplary  in 
word ;  that  b,  that  his  discourse  should  not  be  as 
young  men's  use  to  be,  vain,  or  light,  or  scurrilous, 
or  profane ;  but  that  it  should  be  well  poised  between 
the  vicious  extremes,  so  as  neither  on  the  one  hand 
to  be  over  youthful,  gay,  and  frolic,  nor  on  the  other 
to  be  sour  and  morose,  starched  and  formal :  which 
latter,  though  it  may  take  with  less  discerning  peo- 
ple, will  render  a  man  suspected  by  those  who  look 
farther  than  the  outside,  either  of  great  emptiness 
or  vile  hypocrisy  :  whereas  a  decent  openness  and 
freedom  of  discourse,  mingled  with  seriousness,  gives 
it  both  charm  and  authority,  by  which  it  profits  and 
delights  together,  and  entertains  the  mind  with  a 
cheerful  education.  So  that  by  observing  a  decent 
gravity  in  our  discourse,  we  stamp  a  graceful  majesty 
upon  what  we  say,  which  at  once  pleases,  instructs, 
and  awes  those  that  hear  us. 

2.  In  conversation,  which  Grotius  renders,  in 
sweet  and  obliging  deportment,  to  carry  ourselves 
at  an  equal  distance  from  contempt  and  haughtiness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sneaking  and  glavering  on  the 
other ;  both  which,  in  the  judgment  of  all  discerning 
men,  render  us  equally  mean  and  contemptible.  For 
to  contemn  another  is  to  behave  one's  self  above 
one's  self;  and  to  sneak  to  another  is  to  behave  one's 
self  beneath  one's  self :  and  for  a  prince  to  cringe,  or 
for  a  peasant  to  insult,  are  equally  ridiculous.  But 
he  who  in  his  conversation  observes  a  just  equality 
(so  as  neither  to  be  too  assuming  nor  too  prostrate, 
that  treats  his  inferiors  and  equals  courteously  and 
affably,  and  his  superiors  and  equals  with  a  modest 
freedom  and  assurance)  shews  himself  both  a  wise 
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and  an  humble  man,  that  understands  the  just  value 
both  of  himself  and  others ;  and  by  such  a  just  de- 
meanour he  can  hardly  fail  of  obliging  all  he  con- 
verses withy  but  only  such  as  either  undervalue  him 
or  overvalue  themselves. 

8.  In  charity^  that  is,  in  an  hearty  good-will 
and  forward  beneficence  to  all  men,  as  we  have  op- 
portunity ;  in  being  ready  to  supply  them  in  their 
necessities,  to  counsel  them  in  their  difficulties,  to 
assist  them  in  their  just  pretensions,  to  put  fair  in- 
terpretations on  their  actions,  to  bear  with  their  pi- 
tiable prejudices,  to  make  just  allowances  for  their 
infirmities,  to  pity  their  follies  and  miscarriages,,  and 
use  all  gentle  means  to  reclaim  them;  to  be  long 
suffering  under  their  provocations,  and  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated.  These  are  the  great  acts  of 
charity,  in  which  pastors  ought  to  be  exemplary  to 
the  people :  and  being  so,  they  will  take  the  most 
effectual  course,  not  only  to  propagate  this  excellent 
grace  to  others,  which  includes  the  one  half  of  reli- 
gion, but  also  to  erect  themselves  a  sure  empire  in 
the  hearts  of  their  people :  by  which  powerful  in- 
terest they  will  be  much  more  effectually  enabled  to 
subdue  them  to  the  obedience  of  the  gospel ;  which 
is  the  great  end  of  their  profession. 

4.  In  spiritf  that  is,  in  an  active  and  sprightful 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls ;  such 
as  renders  them  industrious  in  their  pastoral  office, 
in  feeding,  governing,  and  instructing  the  flocks  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  For  certainly,  if  for  men  to 
be  diligent  in  their  callings  be  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  for  pastors  to  be  diligent  in  theirs  is  a  main 
part  of  their  religion,  there  being  no  calling  in  the 
world  wherein  religion  is  so  nearly  concerned,  and 
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upon  which  religion  lays  so  much  stress,  and  chai^ges 
so  severe  an  account.  For  so  St.  Paul  tells  us»  that 
the  pastor^s  office  is  to  watch  far  the  souls  of  men ; 
and  that  his  charge  is  to  give  an  account  for  them^ 
Heb.  xiii.  17.  And  certainly  he  whose  office  it  is  to 
watch  over  so  rich  a  treasure  as  the  souls  of  men, 
and  whose  burden  is  to  give  an  account,  at  his  own 
eternal  peril,  for  all  that  are  lost  through  his  n^li- 
gence,  had  need  be  very  active  and  diligent  in  the 
discharge  of  so  vast  and  dangerous  a  trust. 

5.  In  faith;  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  in  an  im- 
movable constancy  and  fidelity  to  our  religion,  in 
holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  contend* 
ing  earnestly  for  the  faith  that  was  once  delivered 
to  the  saints ;  not  enduring  either  to  be  hulSed  or 
wheedled  out  of  the  profession  of  truth.  For  as 
Christians,  we  take  up  our  religion  with  this  condi- 
tion, to  die  for  it  rather  than  to  part  with  it :  but 
as  Christian  pastors,  Christianity  itself  is  more  pe- 
culiarly recommended  to  our  care,  to  be  preserved 
entire  and  inviolable,  and  as  such  to  be  handed  down 
by  us  to  the  generations  to  come.  So  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
O  Timothy^  keep  that  which  was  committed  to  thy 
trust :  which  elsewhere  he  thus  expresses ;  Hold  fast 
the  form  of  sound  words^  or  the  true  Christian  faith 
committed  to  thy  charge,  S  Tim.  i.  13.  And  in  order 
to  his  so  doing,  he  charges  him,  not  only  to  be  care- 
ftil  to  preserve  it  himself,  but  also  to  commit  it  to 
Jhith/ul  men^  that  is,  to  faithful  pastors,  who  should 
be  careful  to  teach  it  to  others  also,  2  Tim.  ii.  2. 

Thus  God  delivered  in  trust  his  holy  mind  and 
will  to  the  primitive  pastors,  by  them  to  be  handed 
down  entire  and  pure  to  their  successors,  and  so  on 
through  all  succeeding  generations :  and  because  he 
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foresaw  that  it  would  necessarily  contract  soil  and 
corruption,  by  being  delivered  down  through  so 
many  impure  hands ;  therefore  he  hath  bequeathed 
to  us  the  holy  scripture  for  a  standing  rule,  whereby 
each  succeeding  generation  might  be  able  to  reform 
the  profession  of  it  from  the  errors  and  corruptions 
which  it  should  contract  in  its  passage  down  from 
the  generations  before  them. 

And  thus  hath  Christianity  been  derived  down  to 
us  of  this  generation,  viz.  by  the  constant  and  cou- 
rageous profession  of  all  the  preceding  pastors  of  the 
church,  regularly  reformed  by  the  rule  of  scripture, 
from  the  corruptions  it  had  contracted  in  its  descent 
through  the  ages  before  us.  And  as  we  owe  our 
Christianity  to  the  constant  profession  of  preceding 
pastors,  many  of  whom  have  sent  it  down  to  us 
sealed  with  their  blood ;  so  we  owe  the  delivery  of 
it,  by  our  constant  profession  of  it,  down  to  succeed- 
ing generations  :  in  which  if  we  fail,  we  are  not  only 
false  and  perfidious  to  the  most  sacred  trust  that 
ever  was  committed  to  men ;  but,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
we  stop  the  current  of  our  holy  religion  down  to 
succeeding  ages,  and  do  our  best  endeavours  to  in- 
tercept this  heavenly  light,  which  hath  shone  down 
to  us  from  our  predecessors,  from  shining  down  from 
us  upon  our  successors. 

6.  and  lastly.  Another  excellency  wherein  pastors 
are  to  be  exemplary  is  in  purity;  that  is,  in  ab- 
staining from  all  fleshly  lusts,  from  worldly-minded- 
ness,  intemperance,  and  wantonness :  for  the  great  de- 
sign of  the  religion  we  teach,  is  to  abstract  and  wean 
men  from  sense  and  sensual  enjoyments ;  that  there- 
upon they  may  acquire  a  sincere  relish  of  divine  and 
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spiritual  goods,  which  are  the  great  entertainments 
upon  which  they  must  live  for  ever ;  that  so,  when 
they  leave  this  world  of  sensual  things,  they  may 
carry  hence  with  them  such  grateful  pretensions,  and 
foretastes  of  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  spiritual 
world,  as  to  be  able  to  live  contented  with  and  happy 
upon  them  to  eternal  ages.  And  this  being  the  great 
design  of  the  religion  we  profess  and  teach,  we  are 
peculiarly  concerned  to  teach  it  by  our  example,  as 
well  as  by  our  doctrine :  otherwise  it  will  be  thought 
by  those  that  hear  us,  that  we  persuade  them  to  a 
spiritual  life  for  no  other  end  but  only  to  get  the 
monopoly  of  sensual  enjoyments  to  ourselves.  Where- 
fore, in  order  to  the  advancing  this  great  design  of 
o«r  religion,  it  is  necessary  that  by  purifying  our- 
selves  from  sensual  lusts,  and  by  the  example  of  our 
heavenly^mindedness,  we  should  endeavour  to  con- 
vince our  people  that  we  do  not  place  our  happiness 
in  the  gratifications  of  our  sense ;  but  that  we  look 
apon  ourselves  as  bom  to  higher  hopes,  and  that  our 
great  expectation  is  beyond  the  grave. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  first  thing  I  proposed, 
which  was  to  shew  what  or  who  those  pastors  are 
that  are  according  to  God's  own  heart,  I  shall  touch 
very  briefly  upon  the  second,  viz. 

11.  How  much  such  pastors  do  conduce  to  the 
glory,  and  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the  church, 
as  such,  principally  consists  in  the  following  parti- 
culars: 

First,  In  soundness  of  faith. 

Secondly,  In  purity  of  worship. 

Thirdly,  In  vigour  of  discipline. 

Fourthly,  In  unity  of  communion  and  affection. 
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Fifthly^  In  sanctity  of  manners.  To  all  which  such 
pastors  as  are  according  to  6od*s  own  heart  do  v^ 
greatly  conduce. 

Firsts  In  soundness  of  faith :  to  which  there  is  no* 
thing  can  more  conduce  than  pious  and  learned  pas- 
tors ;  who  being  not  only  purged  from  those  vicious 
affections  which  are  wont  to  seduce  men  into  errors 
and  heresies,  and  not  only  inspired  with  an  hearty 
zeal  for  truth,  but  also  accomplished  with  parts  and 
learning  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  to  separate  the  innovations  of  false  teachers  from 
the  ancient  truths  of  Christianity,  cannot  but  be 
highly  iustrumental  to  the  restoring  the  faith  of 
their  churches,  wherever  they  find  it  corrupted 
and  sophisticated,  to  its  primitive  lustre  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Secondly,  In  purity  of  worship :  for  the  end  of  all 
church-assemblies  being  to  worship  Grod,  and  the 
worship  of  God  consisting  in  a  devout  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  his  nature,  by  such 
internal  dnd  external  acts  as  right  reason  and  reve« 
lation  directs';  to  be  sure,  all  such  as  are  truly  devout,, 
and  sincerely  affected  with  the  divine  perfections, 
must  look  upon  themselves  as  greatly  concerned  to 
worship  God  in  such  manner  as  is  most  suitable  to  his 
will  and  nature ;  that  so,  instead  of  making  an  ho-i 
nourable  Acknowledgment  of  his  perfections  in  their 
worship,  they  may  not  seem  to  ridicule  and  disgrace 
them. 

And  this  the  pastors  of  the  church  are  more  pe« 
culiarly  concerned  in ;  who,  being  the  guides  and  di- 
rectors of  the  public  worship,  must,  if  they  are  truly 
pious,  be  very  jealous  of  the  worship  of  God,  to  see  it 
maintained  in  or  restored  to  its  primitive  purity  and- 
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perfection :  and  consequently»  if  they  are  judicious 
as  well  as  pious,  and  can  distinguish  between  true 
worship  and  false,  to  be  sure,  where  they  find  it  true 
and  pure,  they  will  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
preserve  it  so;  and  take  all  possible  care  that  it  be  nei- 
ther defaced  with  superstition  nor  blended  with  ido- 
latry for  the  future :  and  where  they  find  it  hath  con- 
tracted rust  and  corruption,  will  be  no  less  solicitous 
to  restore  it  to  its  native  lustre. 

Thirdly,  A  church's  glory  and  perfection  consists 
also  in  the  vigour  of  its  discipline,  in  the  just  and  vi« 
gilant  administration  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  in  ad- 
monishing such  as  go  astray,  in  excluding  them  the 
communion  of  the  church,  if  they  continue  obstinate, 
and  re-admitting  them  upon  their  repentance :  which 
power  our  Saviour  committed  to  the  hands  of  his  apo- 
Mes,  and  was  from  them  derived  to  the  bishops  their 
successors,  as  a  spiritual  rod,  to  chastise  and  reduce 
those  straggling  sheep  of  their  flocks,  upon  whom  the 
gentle  methods  of  religion  should  prove  ineffectual : 
and  in  those  purer  ages  of  the  church,  wh^in  this 
power  was  maintained  in  its  due  and  regular  exer- 
cise, and  it  was  not  prostituted  to  serve  human  pas- 
sions and  seculat  ends,  it  very  rarely  failed  of  its  de- 
signed effect.  And  to  this  day,  in  the  Greek  church, 
where  the  ^iritual  censures  are  administered,  though 
with  great  dorruption»  by  those  in  whose  hands  our 
Saviour  and  hi^  apostles  deposited  it,  there  is  no  cor- 
poral coercion  whatsoever  so  tremendous  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  that  of  excommunication ;  and  this  not  without 
jiist  reason'. 

For  if  men  have  any  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  Christ,  or  any  dread  of  his  tribunal ;  doubtfess,  to 
be  justly  excluded  from  his  kingdom  upon  earth,  and 
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•firom  the  privileges  and  communities  thereof,  by  those 
whom  he  himself  hath  empowered  to  exclude,  must, 
in  their  esteem,  be  the  next  degree  of  punishment  to 
their  being  actuaUj  excluded  from  his  kingdom  in 
heaven.  Whenever  therefore  this  power  faUs  into 
the  hands  of  such  bishops  and  pastors,  as  do  not  only 
apparently  derive  it  in  a  lineal  succession  from  our 
Saviour^  but  will  also  take  care  to  administer  it  with 
prudence,  equity,  and  justice ;  the  dread  of  it  must 
needs  be  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  lives  of  all  such 
Christians  as  have  any  regard  to  the  authority  of  Ood 
and  our  Saviour. 

Fourthly,  A  church's  glory  and  perfection  consists 
in  unity  of  communion  and  affections ;  so  that  th^re 
be  no  schisms  in  the  body ;  but  that  all  its  members', 
being  incorporate  in  the  same  communion,  be  knit 
and  fastened  to  one  another  by  the  ligaments  of  mu- 
tual love  and  charity :  to  which  excellent  effect  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  can  more  conduce  than 
learned,  jmident,  and  pious  pastors ;  who,  by  wisely 
stating  the  different  opinions  upon  which  men  divide, 
will  set  them  nearer  together ;  and  in  many  cases  re- 
duce the  controversy  to  a  mere  quarrel  about  words : 
who,  by  jHTudent  expedients,'  will  so  adjust  and  tem- 
per the  different  interests  of  differing  parties^  as  to 
render  them  fairly  consistent :  who,  by  the  gravity 
of  their  discourse,  and  the  integrity  and  obligingness 
of  their  behaviour,  cannot  fail  to  wind  themselves 
into  the  esteem  and  affections  of  both  parties; 
whereby  they  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  sweeten 
and  influence  their  mutual  animosities,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  a  better  understanding  of  one  another.  In 
a  word,  who  by  their  gentleness  to  the  froward  and 
peevish,  their  condeseension  to  the  innocently  preju^ 
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diced,  and  their  honest  moderation  to  all,  will  be  con- 
tinually pouring  a  soft  and  healing  balm  into  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  their  churches ;  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, so  effectually  mediate  between  the  divided  par- 
ties, as  at  length  to  unite  them  in  the  same  com- 
munion, and  cement  their  divided  hearts  and  af- 
fections. 

Fifthly  and  lastly.  The  glory  and  perfection  of  a 
church  consists  also  in  sanctity  of  manners ;  to  pro- 
mote which  also  nothing  can  be  more  conducive 
than  pastors  according  to  God's  own  heart.  For, 
first,  their  being  commissioned  from  God,  in  a  con- 
tinued visible  succession  from  our  Saviour,  to  teach 
and  govern  his  flock,  must  give  their  doctrine  a  very 
great  authority  in  the  minds  of  all  that  have  any  re- 
verence for  Grod,  and  thereby  render  it  more  preva- 
lent and  effectual :  and  then  their  doctrine,  supposing 
they  are  pious  and  learned,  will  be  throughout  holy, 
and  in  all  points  tending  to  promote  the  interest  of 
piety  and  virtue :  and  above  aU,  their  holy  doctrine 
will  be  backed  and  enforced  by  their  holy  examples, 
which  will  preach  more  effectuaUy  than  their  tongues. 
For  whereas  precepts  and  discourses  of  virtue  are 
only  the  dead  pictures  and  artificial  landscapes  and 
descriptions  of  it ;  a  virtuous  example  is  virtue  itself 
informed  and  animated,  alive  and  in  motion,  exerting 
and  exhibiting  itself  before  our  eyes  in  all  its  natu- 
ral charms  and  graces.  And  therefore,  as  we  know  . 
a  man  much  better  when  we  see  him  alive  and  in  ac- 
tion, than  when  we  only  see  his  picture;  so  virtue  and 
piety  are  much  better  understood  and  better  loved 
by  men,  when  they  see  them  living  and  acting  in 
holy  examples,  than  when  they  only  hear  them  de^ 
scribed  and  pictured  in  virtuous  precepts  and  dis- 
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courses.  When  therefore  their  pastoral  authority, 
their  doctrine  and  example,  shall  all  conspire  to 
advance  the  interest  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the 
world,  to  be  sure  they  must  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  lives  and  manners  of  men. 

What  then  remains,  but  that  you,  the  right  reve- 
rend and  reverend  pastors  of  the  church,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  do  such  a  world  of  good,  make  it  your 
great  endeavour  to  approve  yourselves  pastors  ac- 
cording to  Grod's  own  heart.  Blessed  be  God,  our 
church  hath  hitherto  abounded  with  such  pastors, 
as  have  not  only  been  sent  forth  by  bishops,  who  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession  have  derived  their  au- 
thority to  send  them,  from  the  apostles,  as  they  did 
theirs  from  our  Saviour,  (and  hitherto,  God  be  praised, 
our  church  hath  known  no  other,)  but  have  also  been 
as  renowned  for  their  learning  and  profound  science 
in  religion,  and  as  conspicuous  examples  of  true  sub- 
stantial piety'  and  virtue,  as  any  that  any  church  in 
the  world  can  boast  of:  and  by  the  great  earnest  he 
bath  this  day  given  us,  of  his  kind  intentions  for  the 
future,  we  have  encouragement  to  hope  that  he  will 
not  only  continue,  but  multiply  them,  and  still  more 
and  more  improve  the  glory  of  our  church,  by  giving 
her  more  and  more  pastors  after  his  own  heart; 
that  so,  under  their  wise  and  pious  conduct,  she  may 
not  only  continue  what  she  is,  viz.  by  many  degrees 
the  best  and  purest  church  in  the  world,  but  may 
still  increase  in  strength,  and  beauty,  and  perfection ; 
and  that  she  that  hath  borne  the  shock  of  so  many 
angry  storms  may  still  stand  firm,  like  a  rock  of 
adamant,  against  the  noisy  billows  that  are  driven 
against  her,  and  still  force  them  to  retire  in  empty 
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foam  and  fury ;  till  by  their  vain  attempts  th^y  have 
wearied  themselves  into  smaller  waves,  and  are  at^ 
last  composed  into  a  calm.  For  which  end,  grants  O 
Lardy  we  beseech  thee,  that  the  course  of  this  world 
may  he  so  ordered  hy  thy  governance,  that  thy 
church  may  joyfully  serve  thee  in  aU  godly  quiet- 
ness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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ECCLESIASTES   vH.  1. 

— And  the  day  of  death,  than  the  day  qf(m^8  birth. 

XN  the  former  part  of  this  book,  the  Preacher 
treats  of  the  many  false  ways  men  take  to  their  own 
happiness ;  and  now  he  comes  to  describe  the  true 
way  and  method  of  attaining  it.  In  general,  he  all 
along  supposes  that  the  best  state  of  happiness  in 
this  world  is  exceeding  imperfect ;  and  that  there- 
fore^  in  order  to  our  being  in  any  measure  happy,  it 
is  necessary  we  should  not  expect  more  from  things, 
tha^  their  nature  and  circumstances  will  afford,  but 
content  ourselves  to  take  men  and  things  as  we  find 
them :  the  former  with  all  their  uncertainty  and  in- 
constancy, the  latter  with  all  their  faults  and  mis- 
carriages ;  since  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  alter  their 
nature,  and  render  them  as  we  would  have  them. 

And  as  for  the  particular  directions  he  gives,  they 
are  reducible  to  this  general,  that  in  order  to  oia 
being  in  any  degree  happy  in  this  world,  it  is  neces* 
aary  we  should  change  our  mind,  and  thoughts,  and 
opinions  of  things,  and  embrace  some  such  propbriw 
tions,  for  the  truest  and  most  indubitable  maxima^ 
which  we  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  the  wildest 
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paradoxes ;  namely,  that  mourning  is  in  many  cases 
to  be  preferred  before  JeiistiTigt  ver,  2,  8,  4.  rebukes 
before  commendations^  ver.  5,  6.  the  end,  or  final 
issue  of  things,  before  the  beginning,  ver.  8.  a  pa^ 
tient  and  constant  endurance  of  injuries  and  affronts 
before  a  peevish  and  haughty  mind,  ver.  9*  tvis- 
dom  before  riches,  ver.  11,  12.  and,  to  name  no 
more,  that  a  good  name  is  better  than  precious 
ointment ;  and  the  day  of  death  than  the  day  (f 
one's  birth,  as  you  have  it  in  the  text. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the 
connection  between  these  two  comparisons,  A  good 
name  is  better  than  precious  ointment;  and  the 
day  cf  death  is  better  than  the  day  of  one's  birth: 
the  latter  of  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
my  ensuing  discourse.  The  day  of  death  is  better 
than  the  day  of  one's  birth :  which,  though  it  may 
seem  a  very  odd  paradox  at  first  view,  (to  men  who 
place  all  their  hopes  in  this  life,  and  act  as  if  all  the 
conseqoents  of  their  death  were  as  indifferent  to 
s^^em  as  the  antecedents  of  their  birth,)  is  yet  a 
very  apparent  and  momentous  truth ;  a  truth  ^at 
hath  not  only  evidence  enough  in  it  to  challenge 
our  belief,  but  also  moment  enough  to  be  one  of  the 
principles  of  our  practice.  Nor  is  it  the  peculiar  sen- 
timent of  our  Preacher ;  for,  as  Valerius  Maximus 
t^lls  us,  (ii.  6*)  the  whole  nation  of  the  Thradans, 
which  justly  challenged  the  praise  of  wisdom,  was 
wont  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  men  with  mourning, 
and  their  death  vnthjoy ;  and  this  they  did  without 
being  instructed  by  teachers,  purely  upon  their  own 
observation  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  human 
life.  And  accordingly  Euripides  proposes  this  cus- 
tom to  the  world  as  just  and  reasonable ; 
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T^y  ipimra  Opvpeh  oa  €<V  ?pX^^  Kcucky 
Toy  ^  aS  Oavovra  kou  vovoiv  vevavfjiivof 
l^aipwrag  cvffyvjfjLovvra^  eKvifMreiv  iofAUV* 

i.  e.  To  lament  those  that  are  bom,  upon  the  account 
of  the  many  evils  among  which  they  enter  at  their 
birth :  but  when  they  die,  and  rest  from  their  labour^ 
to  celebrate  their  funerals  with  rejoicing  and  praises: 
all  which  proceeds  upon  the  truth  of  this  maxim, 
7%a<  the  day  of  death  is  better  than  the  day  qfone's^ 
birth.  For  the  proof  of  which,  it  will  be  needful  to 
consider  our  birth  and  death  under  a  threefold  no- 
tion, or  respect : 

I.  Simply  as  an  entrance  into  and  exit  out  of  hu- 
man  life. 

II.  As  an  entrance  into  a  vicious  and  impeni- 
tent life  here^  and  an  exit  into  a  miserable  life  here- 
afiter. 

III.  As  an  entrance  into  a  pious  and  virtuous  lifb 
here,  and  an  exit  into  a  happy  immortality  hereafter. 
In  all  which  respects  and  considerations  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew,  that  our  death  is  preferable  before 
our  birth  and  life. 

I.  We  will  consider  our  birth  simply  as  an  entrance 
into  human  life,  and  consequently  our  death  as  an 
exit  out  of  it :  for  birth  and  death  are  the  two  boun- 
daries of  the  race  of  human  life :  the  former  is  the  post 
from  whence  it  starts,  the  latter  the  goal  at  which  it 
stops :  and  as  thus  considered,  death  is  preferable 
upon  three  accounts. 

1.  Upon  account  of  the  evils  from  which  it  delivenr 
us. 

2.  Upon  account  of  the  goods  in  which  it  instates 
us. 
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3.  Upon  account  of  the  hopes  and  fears  arising 
from  both. 

1.  Upon  account  of  the  evils  from  which  it  delivers 
us :  for  life  considered  barely  in  itself,  or  under  the 
simple  notion   of  self-activity,  is  neither  good  nor 
evil ;  but  only  as  it  is  the  principle  of  our  sense  of 
good  and  evil.    A  plant  hath  life  as  well  as  we ;  but 
its  life  being  wholly  insensible,  it  is  never  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  it ;  because  it  neither  perceives  any 
good,  nor  feels  any  evil  in  living.  To  those  creatures 
therefore  that  have  sense  with  life,  it  is  good  or  evil 
for  them  to  live  in  proportion  to  the  goods  and  evils 
which  they  are  sensible  of,  and  do  feel  and  perceive. 
If  they  are  sensible  of  more  good  than  evil,  it  b  good 
for  them  to  live ;  but  if  they  perceive  more  evil  than 
good,  it  is  evil  for  them  to  live.     If  therefore  it  be 
made  appear  that  human  life  hath  generally  more 
evils  than  goods,  more  pains  than  pleasures  in  it,  our 
reason  may  justly  pronounce  what  Jonas's  passion 
did,  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  die  than  to  live.  And 
that  this  is  our  case  is  evident  by  too  many  woiul 
experiments.     For  from  those  very  seeds  of  morta* 
li^  that  are  sown  in  our  natures,  there  spring  up  an 
infinite  number  of  diseases,  that  frequently  render 
our  whole  life  a  continued  torment  to  us.  Sometimes 
we  are  drowned  in  dropsies;  sometimes  scorched  with 
fevers ;  sometimes  torn  with  catarrhs  and  phthisicks ; 
sometimes  racked  with  gout,  or  stone,  or  strangury. 
To-day  we  are  weary ;  to-morrow  hungry  or  thiristy ; 
next  day  either  pinched  with  cold,  or  smothered  with 
intemperate  heat.     Now  we  are  tortured  with  some 
acute  disease;  anon  we  are  forced  to  torture  our- 
selves for  prevention.  Thus  griefs,  and  troubles^  and 
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diseases  twist  themselves  about  our  life,  as  the  ivy 
about  the  oak^  till  they  have  exhausted  all  the  ^ap 
of  it,  and  caused  it  to  wither  away,  .and  die.     But 
yet  it 'must  be  owned,  that  though  there  is  no  happi-* 
ness  in  this  life  so  pure,  but  what  hath  a  great  deal 
of  alloy  and  intermixture ;  nor  none  so  blessed,  as  to 
be  totally  exempt  from  pain,  and  crosses,  and  disap* 
pointments ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Provi- 
dence liath  a  great  many  favourites  in  this  worlds 
who  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  for  every  painful  moment  they  en-» 
dure  are  compensated  with  a  thousand  joys  and  sBi^ 
tisfactions.     There  are  no  hands  in  their  death,  as 
the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  hut  their  strength  isfirmi 
they  are  'not  in  trouhle  like  other  men,  neither  are 
they  plagued  like  other  men.   Their  eyes  stand  out 
with  fatness,  they  have  more  than  their  heart  could 
wish.     These  are  they  who  prosper  in  the  world, 
and  increase  in  riches.  Psalm  Ixxiii.    Now  as  for 
such  as  these,  life  indeed  is  highly  desirable;   be* 
cause  it  entertains  them  with  far  more  goods  than 
evils ;  but  these,  alas !  seem  privileged  from  the  com-» 
mon  fate  of  mortals;   and  therefore  the  Psalmist 
might  well  say,  they  are  not  plagued  like  other  men: 
for  considerii^  how  many  there  are  that  consume 
their  lives  in  perpetual  toil  and  drudgery,  and  have 
no  other  reward  for  their  many  hours'  labour,  but  a 
short  hungry  meal,  and  a  few  hours'  sleep  and  insen* 
ribiUty ;  how  many  that  are  oppressed  with  slayery. 
harassed  with  cruelty,  pined  with  want  and  poverty^ 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  infamy-;  that  are  wasted 
with  long  sicknesses,  outworn  with  lingering  pains, 
consumed  with  vexation,  sorrow,  and  anxiety  of  soul ; 
that  are  stung  with  remorse,  racked  with  horror  and 
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despair,  alarmed  with  perpetual  fears  and  dismal  ex- 
pectations ;  I  doubt,  all  these  put  together,  into  one 
number,  make  the  much  greater  part  and  generality 
of  mankind.  And  though  to  many  of  these  miser- 
able ones  the  divine  providence  indulges  frequent  in- 
tervals of  ease,  satisfaction,  and  pleasure ;  though  it 
spices  and  sweetens  their  bitter  cup  with  some  grate- 
fid  intermixtures,  to  make*  the  nauseous  draught  of 
life  go  down  with  them  more  easily ;  yet  whenever 
they  compare  the  few  goods  they  enjoy  with  the 
many  evils  they  suffer,  and  equally  balance  their 
pleasures  with  their  pains,  their  hopes  with  their 
fears,  their  successes  with  their  crosses,  and  their 
enjoyments  with  their  disappointments ;  I  make  no 
doubt  but  they  will  find  the  latter  turn  the  scale 
with  a  great  deal  of  overweight:  and  when  the 
evils  of  human  life  do  thus  surmount  the  goods,  and 
its  sense  is  oftener  impressed  with  pain  than  with  plea- 
sure, it  is  a  plain  case  that  death  is  a  release  and  de- 
liverance. 

i2.  If  we  consider  our  birth  simply  as  an  entrance 
into  this  life,  without  any  respect  to  another,  death 
is  preferable  to  it  upon  account  of  the  good  in  which 
it  instates  us.  It  is  true  indeed,  human  life  hath  its 
pleasures  as  well  as  its  pains ;  but  these,  alas !  in 
tiieir  variety,  are  so  scanty  and  few,  that  a  very  short 
time  suffices  us  to  make  a  through  experiment  of 
them  all :  and  when  we  have  done  this  once,  all  our 
fcdlowing  pleasures  are  nothing  but  dull  repetitions 
of  the  same  things.  For  the  main  of  the  pleasures 
of  human  life  are  transacted  within  the  short  space 
of  twenty-four  hours :  so  that  in  almost  aU  the  rest 
of  our  age,  we  do  nothing  else  but  only  tread  the 
same  stage  over  and  over,  the  same  enjoyments  al- 
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ways  returning  within  the  same  compass  of  time. 
So  that  after  we  have  been  entertained  a  few  years 
with  nothing  but  the  same  returning  pleasures,  our 
appetite  to  them  is  quickly  cloyed,  and  at  length  we 
rise  from  them  with  loathing  and  satiety :  but  then^ 
alas !  in  all  this  narrow  circle  of  pleasures,  the  great- 
est part  is  little  else  but  a  mere  privation  of  pain  and 
misery ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  a  positive  good  that 
pleases  us,  as  the  removal  of  sopie  afflicting  eviL 
Thus  ease  and  rest  are  only  so  far  pleasing  to  us,  as 
they  remove  our  pain  and  weariness :  for  when  these 
are  removed,  the  pleasure  is  over,  and  in  a  little  time 
we  are  weary  again  of  our  rest  and  ease,  till  pain  and 
weariness  return  and  sweeten  them,  and  give  them 
a  new  and  gratefiil  relish.  And  so  when  we  are 
weary  of  rest,  we  are  fain  to  recreate  ourselves  with 
action ;  and  when  we  are  weary  of  action,  we  are 
fain  to  refresh  ourselves  with  rest ;  and  so  roimd  and 
round  again  in  the  s&me  circle.  Thus  eating  and 
drinking  are  only  so  far  pleasant  to  us,  as  they  a£k 
suage  the  pain  of  our  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  when 
this  is  removed,  the  pleasure  ceases ;  and  till  it  re^ 
turns  again  upon  us,  we  cannot  eat  or  drink  with 
pleasure.  So  again,  the  pleasure  of  health  consists 
in  not  being  pained  or  diseased ;  the  pleasure  of  p&4 
creation,  in  being  diverted  from  the  toil  and  huny 
of  business.  And  as  for  the  phantastic  pleasure 
men  take  in  heaps  of  wealth,  heights  of  prefermentt 
and  puffs  of  popular  applause,  there  is  very  little  real 
in  it,  beyond  a  mere  privation  of  the  miseries  of  want, 
scorn,  and  infamy.  Thus*  most  of  the  pleasures  of 
human  life  are  only  so  many  short  reprieves  from 
the  grie&,  troubles,  and  displeasures  of  it,  so  manjr 
int^rmissioQs  of  its  pains  and  diseases.    And  ib^ 
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main  of  all  our  happiness  here  consists  in  not  being 
sensible  of  misery ;  of  which,  if  we  had  never  lived, 
we  had  never  been  sensible ;  and  when  we  die,  we 
shall  never  be  sensible  more ;  that  is,  supposing  death 
to  be  an  utter  extinction  of  all  life,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  which  is  the  notion  under  which  I  am  now 
considering  it :  and  then,  whereas  our  present  indo- 
lence, or  insensibleness  of  misery,  is  at  best  but  par- 
tial and  imperfect,  (for  to  our  profoundest  ease  there 
always  clings  some  uneasy  circumstance ;  our  highest 
pleasiures  have  always  their  appendant  stings,  and 
our  sweetest  gusts  their  bitter  farewells,)  death  in- 
states us  in  a  perfect  insensibleness^  and  cures  us  at 
once  of  all  diseases :  when  we  go  down  to  make  our 
beds  in  the  dust,  there  we  sleep  on  in  an  entire  indo- 
lence ;  there  are  no  midnight  qualms,  no  convulsive 
starts  or  melancholy  dreams,  to  discompose  our  rest ; 
but  all  is  hush  and  still,  soft  and  quiet  round  about 
ua;  There  the  wicked  cease  from  trouble^  as  Job 
expresses  it,  there  the  wearied  are  at  rest  There 
the  prisoners  rest  together ;  they  hear  not  the  voice 
^  the  oppressors.  The  small  and  great  are  there ; 
mnd  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master.  Job  iii.  !?• 
Seeing  therefore  that  death  renders  us  entirely  insen- 
sible of  pain  and  misery ;  and  the  best  of  life,  even 
the  pleasure  of  it,  is  little  else  but  a  non-perception 
f&  pain,  and  that  a  partial  one  too ;  it  hence  fol- 
lows, that  death,  considered  in  itself,  and  without 
respect  to  the  consequence  of  it,  is  really  preferable 
to  life. 

3.  Death  is  also  preferable  to  life  upon  account  of 
the  hopes  and  fears  arising  from  the  goods  and  evils 
in  both.  For  if  there  be  no  good  to  be  hoped  for  in 
thib  fife,  which  is  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  in 
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death ;  if  there  be  no  evil  to  be  dreaded  in  death, 
which  is  not  more  to  be  dreaded  in  life,  then  it  is 
plain  that  death  is  preferable  before  it.  But,  I  be- 
seech you,  what  great  good  doth  your  hope  propose 
to  you  in  living  ?  Is  it  that  you  may  pamper  your 
lusts  and  entertain  their  voluptuousness  a  little  long- 
er ?  the  meaning  of  which  is  no  more  than  this,  that 
you  may  appease  the  rage  of  your  own  desires  with  a 
short  enjoyment  that  wiU  but  the  more  inflame  them ; 
and  that  when  they  are  more  inflamed,  you  may  ap- 
pease them  again  with  the  same  enjoyment ;  that  is 
to  say,  you  would  fain  be  eased  from  the  importu- 
nate cravings  of  an  insatiable  appetite,  from  which, 
when  all  is  done,  there  is  nothing  will  perfectly  ease 
you  but  a  mouthful  of  earth ;  and  that,  by  extin- 
guishing the  appetite,  will  for  ever  satisfy  its  craving, 
and  then  you  will  be  perfectly  at  rest.  For  which  is 
the  greater  good,  I  beseech  ye,  never  to  hunger  at 
all,  or  to  endure  the  pain  of  hunger  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  eating  ?  Doth  not  the  impatience  of  your 
desire,  which  is  a  pain,  generally  abide  a  great  deal 
longer  on  your  appetite  than  the  pleasure  of  satisfac^ 
tion  ?  and  do  you  not  find,  upon  an  equal  comparison 
of  both,  that  the  length  of  the  pain  of  your  desire 
doth  more  than  countervail  the  pleasure  of  your  en-i* 
joyment?  But  now  in  death  all  desire  ceases;  and 
so  what  you  lose  in  being  deprived  of  the  pleasufre  of 
satisfaction,  you  gain  with  advantage  in  being  cured 
of  the  pain  of  desire.  Or  would  you  five,  that  you 
may  get  more  plentiful  estates?  the  meaning  of 
which  is  no  more  than  this,  that  you  would  fain  be 
farther  removed  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
smd  conveniences  of  life,  and  translate  yourselves  td 
such  a  distance  frota  wretched  indigence,  as  that  ft 
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never  may  be  able  to  reach  jou.  But  this,  alas !  yoii 
can  never  hope  to  do,  tiU  you  are  translated  into  the 
grave.     For  if  you  were  never  so  rich,  there  are  a 
thousand  accidents  in  this  life  that  can  strip  and  de- 
spoil you  of  all,  and  render  you  as  poor  and  indigent 
as  ever.  But  when  you  are  dead,  you  are  beyond  all 
want,  because  you  are  beyond  all  appetite  and  de- 
sire:  for  they  that  have  no  hunger  can  want  no 
food ;  and  they  that  feel  no  need  can  need  no  supply. 
Once  more;  Would  you  live  longer, that  hereafter 
you  may  live  more  at  ease,  more  free  from  toil,  and 
labour,  and  fatigue  ?  Alas,  poor  man !  is  it  rest  thou 
seekest  ?  Go  seek  it  in  the  grave  rfor  there  it  dwells, 
not  here.    You  strangely  mistake,  if  you  imagine 
that  there  are  any  circumstances  here  so  easy  as  to 
be  totally  exempt  from  fatigue  and  uneasiness.  But 
in  the  grave  all  is  perfectly  still  and  quiet :  there  are 
no  cares  nor  fears,  no  hurryings  nor  scramblings,  no 
justling  nor  countermining  one  another ;  but  all  the 
once  busy  actors  are  there  hushed  into  perfect  rest 
and  repose.   Thus  the  main  of  all  the  goods  that  we 
hope  for  in  life  are  only  to  be  found  in  death.     But 
then^  on  the  contrary,  what  great  evil  is  there  that 
you  dread  in  death  ?  Is  it  that  you  must  part  from 
your  friends,  and  never  enjoy  their  conversation 
more  ?  And  what  then  ?  Are  you  not  many  times 
lain  to  part  with  your  friends  here  upon  far  worse 
terms  than  death  ?  How  many  friends  have  you  been 
forced  to  part  with  upon  their  treachery  and  false* 
.hood,  upon  their  disingenuous  usage,  barbarous  af- 
fronts, and  unjust  provocations  ?  And  how  do  you 
know  but  ere  long  you  may  be  forced  to  part  from 
the  friends  you  are  now  so  loath  to  part  with,  upon 
the  same  terms  ?  When  you  go  to  the  grave  indeed 
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you  will  have  no  friends  to  advise,  oSr  coinfidrt^  or  as- 
sist ye :  but  then,  as  you  will  have  none,  so  you  will 
need  none;  for  as  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the 
grave,  so  there  can  need  no  counsels ;  as  there  are 
no  distresses,  so  there  can  need  no  comforts;  as 
there  are  no  pretensions,  so  there  can  need  no  assist- 
ances :  and  then,  asr  you  will  have  no  true  fViends  to 
advise,  or  comfort,  or  assist  you,  so  you  will  have  .no 
false  ones  to  abuse,  aggrieve,  and  betray  you :  and 
to  be  delivered  from  these,  is,  I  doubt,  generaUy 
speaking,  at  least  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  loss 
of  those.  But,  O !  when  you  die,  you  must  leave  the 
company  of  men,  converse  and  talk  no  morev  laligh 
mA  rejoice  no  more ;  but  be  laid  tip  in  everlasting 
darkness  and  silence.  And  what  then  ?  as  you  will 
leave  behind  you  the  society  of  men,  so  you  wiU 
leave  the  desire  of  their  society ;  and  what  you  cease 
to  desire,  you  will  cease  to  want ;  and  when  you  cease 
td  'Want  it,  what  harm  will  it  be  to  be  deprived  of  it  ? 
But  then,  as  you  will  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
human  society,  so  you  will  also  be  delivered  from 
thi^  trouble  and  vexation  of  it :  you  will  no  more  b^ 
grieved  with  the  felsehood  and  treachery  of  it,  no 
more  be  harassed  with  the  follies  and  impertinencies 
ef  it,  no  more  be  teased  with  the  peevishness  and  in- 
sblencies,  the  discords  and  wranglings  of  it ;  but  be 
for  ever  removed  out  of  all  the  tedious  noise  and 
vexatious  tumults  that  attend  it.  And  what  if  yott 
cease  to  laugh,  to  rejoice,  and  to  be  meiry,  ydu  will 
also  cease  to  weep^  and  sigh,  and  groan ;  and,  I  attl 
apt  to  think,  if  you  could  so  compound  the  businettt 
of  lifb,  as  to  part  with  all  the  joys  of  it  to  be  diiM- 
charged  from  all  the  sofroWd  of  it^it  would  be  At 
lea^  a  having  bargain.    But,  alte!  when  fotk  jcotM 
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to  die,  you  must  be  sick,  and  in  pain,  and  undergo 
many  a  mortal  pang  and  convulsion,  before  your 
tough  heartstrings  and  eyestrings  will  crack.  This 
may  b^  indeed,  and  it  may  not  be :  but  suppose  the 
worst ;  are  there  no  pains  in  life  as  well  as  in  death, 
no  aching  of  head  or  griping  of  bowels ;  no  tortures 
of  gout,  or  stone,  or  strangury  ?  I  am  sure  you  most 
of  you  know  the  contrary  by  wofiil  experience :  and 
I  am  apt  to  think  that,  upon  a  just  computation,  one 
year's  pains  of  the  most  easy  life  you  can  hope  to 
lead  will  be  found  equivalent  to  a  few  days'  pain  of 
the  most  uneasy  death.  If  then  the  evils  we  fear  in 
death  are  generally  greater  in  life,  and  the  goods 
we  hope  for  in  Ufe  are  to  be  found  with  greater  ad- 
vantage in  death ;  then  certainly,  if  we  consider  our 
birth  and  death  merely  as  our  entrance  into  and  exit 
out  of  life,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  better  to  die 
than  to  be  bom. 

II.  And  so  I  pass  on  to  the  second  notion  or  re- 
spect under  which  we  are  to  consider  our  birth  and 
death,  viz.  as  an  entrance  into  a  wicked  and  impeni- 
tent life  here,  and  an  exit  into  a  miserable  life  here- 
after. The  truth  of  it  is,  our  Ufe  and  death,  consi- 
dered merely  in  themselves,  are  things  so  very  indif- 
ferent, that  they  are  goods  or  evils,  blessings  or 
curses  to  us,  as  we  improve  and  make  them :  for  it 
is  only  in  respect  to  the  happy  or  miserable  life  be^ 
yond  this,  that  to  live  or  die  is  a  good  or  evil :  if  we 
live  so  here  as  to  entitle  ourselves  to  a  happy  life 
hereafter,  we  hereby  render  our  life  an  inestimable 
Uessing  to  us:  for,  besides  that  by  living  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  and  thereby  entitling  our- 
selves to  live  happily  for  ever,  we  render  our  present 
being  ficur  more-  easy  and  comfortable ;  besides  that 
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we  escape  the  pains  and  diseases,  the  vexation^  and 
incommodities,  to  which  vicious  courses  do  almost 
necessarily  expose  us,  and  acquire  a  far  more  sin- 
cere and  grateful  relish  of  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  this  life :  besides  this,  I  say,  we  entail  upon  our 
present  life  a  future  reward  so  immense,  as  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  make  us  amends  for  all  the  evils ' 
and  calamities  of  it :  and  upon  these  accounts,  and 
these  only,  it  is,  that  the  prolongation  of  our  life  is 
in  scripture  represented  and  promised  as  a  blessing. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  so  live  here,  as  to  entail 
upon  ourselves  a  life  of  eternal  wretchedness  and  mi- 
sery hereafter,  we  render  our  lives  the  greatest  plague 
and  curse  to  us.  For  how  jovial  soever  our  present 
being  may  be,  it  is  at  best  but  a  short  comical  pro- 
logue to  an  everlasting  tragedy.  And  if  we  would 
escape  all  the  mischiefs  that  are  naturally  incident 
to  vice,  and  reap  only  the  pleasures,  yet  it  would 
be  far  better  for  us  never  to  have  lived  at  all,  than 
to  live  happily  for  a  few  moments,  so  as  to  live  mi- 
serably for  ever.  If  therefore  our  birth  prove  only 
an  entrance  to  a  wicked  and  impenitent  Ufe,  we  have 
only  one  of  these  three  things  reasonably  to  wish 
for :  first,  that  we  had  never  been  bom ;  seeing  it 
would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  for  us  ne- 
ver to  have  been  at  all,  than  to  be  only  in  a  tolerable 
condition  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  to  be  misera- 
ble for  ever.  But  since  we  are  bom,  and  it  is  in 
vain  for  us  to  wish  that  what  is  had  never  been, 
the  next  good  we  have  to  wish  for  is,  that  we  may 
never  die ;  seeing,  how  undesirable  soever  our  pre- 
sent being  is,  it  is  certainly  far  more  desiraUe 
than  hell ;  and  it  is  much  better  for  us  to  lead  a  life 
worse  thato  death»  than  to  die  into  everlasting  horror 
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and  despair.  But  since  it  is  in  vain  £9r  us  to  wish 
tliat  we  may  live  for  ever  here,  it  being  irrevocafalj 
appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die ;  the  next  reason- 
able  object  of  our  wishes,  (that  is,  supposing  we  sin 
on,  and  never  repent,)  is,  that  we  may  die  quickty^ 
seeing  all  the  while  we  live  we  shall  but  treasure  up 
move  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  heat  the 
fiimace  of  our  fiiture  torment  still  hotter tmd  hotter: 
for  all  the  time  we  live  here,  supposing  that  we  still 
Jive  wickedly,  we  are  only  adding  new  items  to  our 
account,  and  inflaming  the  reckoning  of  our  fiiture 
punishment :  and  therefore,  unless  we  at  length  re- 
pent and  amend,  it  were  far  better  for  us  to  die  now, 
than  to  live  twenty  years  longer.  For  if  we  die  now, 
we  shall  have  much  less  to  answer  for,  much  less 
guilt  to  expiate,  and  consequently  much  less  punish* 
ment  to  endure.  Whereas,  if  we  live  twenty  years 
longer,  we  shall  but  add  twenty  years'  sin  and  im- 
penitence to  our  account ;  which  will  make  such  a 
dreadful  addition  to  our  punishment,  that  all  the 
possible  pleasures  we  can  reap  from  our  twenty  yeais' 
sin  will  be  infinitely  short  of  making  us  amends  for 
it.  Wherefore  considering  our  birth  as  an  entrance 
into  a  wicked  life,  and  consequently  our  death  as  an 
exit  into  an  etemaUy  miserable  one ;  it  is  apparently 
better  for  us,  seeing  we  must  die  at  last,  to  die  now, 
than  to  live. 

.  III.  And  lastly.  We  will  consider  our  birth  as  an 
entrance  into  a  pious  and  virtuous  life,  and  conse- 
quently our  death  as  an  exit  into  an  happy  immor- 
tality hereafter.  The  best  thing  in  human  Ufe  is  piety 
and  virtue :  without  which,  it  is  all  a  mere  wilder- 
ness, an  empty  flat  parenthesis  of  time,  clasped  in  on 
either  side  with  eternity :  but  he  who  lives  pioUdy 
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and  virtuously,  lives  a  life  worth  the  fiving ;  a  life' 
that  ere  \ong  will  terminate  in  a  glorious  immop-^ 
tality.  And  to  lead  such  a  life  is  richly  worth  the 
while  to  be  bom :  because  the  end  and  expiration  of 
it  is  only  a  second  birth  into  an  endless  life  and  hap^ 
pineas.  Upon  which  account,  though  a  pious  life  is^ 
of  all  others  the  best  and  most  excellent  life ;  yet  is 
the  death  that  concludes  it  fer  more  eligible  and 
advantageous,  and  that  upon  these  four  accounts :  '  ■. 

1«  Because  it  puts  us  into  a  far  better  state  of 
health  and  vigour. 

"  SL  Because  it  instates  us  in  far  better  enjoy- 
ments. 

8.  Because   it  translates  us  to  far  better  com* 
pany. 

4.  Because  it  fixes  us  in  a  far  more  certain  and 
pecmaiwnt  possession  of  all. 

'.  1.  Because  it  pots  Us  into  a  far  better  state  Of 
beahh  and  vigour.  For  though  there  is  no  doubt 
but  an  exact  virtue  and  regularity  of  life  is  a  vei^ 
great  preservative  irom  many  of  the  diseases  and  in- 
fimitaes  that  are  incident  to  mortality,  as  well  as  a 
very  strong  cordial  to  support  us  under  them ;  yet 
we  find  by  woful  experience  that  it  is  tio  exemption 
from  them,  or  infallible  antidote  againsit  them.  The 
best  mes  have  oftentimes  but  a  very  crazy  healthy 
and  do  languish  out  their  days  in  a  great  deal  of  pain 
and  uneasiness;  and  even  in  their  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  state  they  have  thehf  m^kly  intervals,  their 
weariteme  days  and  sleepless  nights,  their  gripes  and 
qllalm8^  and  painful  opi»^essions ;  and  a  great  part  (tf 
their  life  is  so  very  grievous  and  afflictive,  that  it 
irwdd  be  an  ease  to  them  to  be  inseuGfible:  and, 
idiidi  is  tte  worst  of  all,  suish  is  the  vital  miion  be* 
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tween  their  flesh  and  spirit^  that  they  always  mutu- 
ally sympathise  with  each  other ;  so  that  whenever 
the  one  is  weary,  or  sick,  or  pained,  the  other  fsdnts, 
and  droops,  and  languishes :  by  reason  of  which, 
whenever  their  body  is  indisposed,  it  is  a  dog  and 
burden  to  their  souls,  that,  instead  of  assisting,  ham- 
pers and  entangles  it  in  all  its  best  and  noblest  ope- 
rations; and  even  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion 
.(which,  when  she  is  free  and  vigorous,  is  incom- 
parably the  most  delightful  sphere  of  action)  renders 
her  dull,  supine,  and  listless. 

Thus  in  this  mortal  state  we  are  well  neither  in 
body  nor  soul:  and  whilst  this  nimble  and  active 
spirit  within  us  is  confined  to  operate  by  these  un- 
wieldy organs  of  flesh,  they  will  be  more  or  less  a 
constant  check  upon  its  natural  vigour  and  activity. 
But  when  death  shall  part  this  ill-4natched  pair,  and 
separate  the  living  from  the  dead,  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden  soul  will  presently  find  herself  strangely 
at  ease:  and  being  at  once  released  from  all  the  encum- 
brances of  this  mortal  state,  and  from  all  the  annoy- 
ances of  flesh  and  blood,  she  will  immediately  fed 
the  natural  strength  of  her  own  legs  and  wiugs, 
which  before  were  hampered  and  benumbed,  and  with 
unspeakable  nimbleness  and  alacrity  mount  up  to 
the  immortal  regions ;  where  being  far  removed  out 
of  the  noise  and  participation  of  these  bodily  passions 
and  grievances,  she  shall  complain  no  more  of  a 
cloudy  brain  or  an  aching  head,  of  wearied  limbs,  or 
drooping  spints,  or  oppressed  bowels ;  but  shall  Uve 
for  ever  in  perfect  ease,  health,  and  vigour.    If  there- 
fore it  be  better  to  be  well  than  sick,  to  be  at  ease 
than  weary,  to  be  sprightly  and  vigorous,  than  didl 
.  and  lisUess ;  then  certainly  it  is  incomparably  better 
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for  a  good  man,  that  hath  a  right  to  a  bettar  life  here- 
after, to  die  thaQ  to  live. 

2.  Because  death  instates  us  in  far  better  enjoy- 
ments than  any  this  life  will  afford.  For  in  the 
highest  enjoyments  of  this  life  there  is  far  more  of 
fantastry  than  of  real  good ;  as  is  evident  from  hence ; 
because  we  always  find  that  our  imagination  of  things 
is  much  bigger  than  our  enjoyment  of  them :  and 
while  we  are  in  pursuit  of  them,  we  still  fancy  we 
shall  be  much  more  happy  in  them,  than  we  find 
ourselves  when  we  come  to  possess  them.  For  such 
wretched  counterfeits  are  most  of  these  outward 
goods;  that  they  wiU  not  bear  the  test  of  a  long  frui- 
tion :  and  how  fair  and  big  they  may  seem  in  the  eye 
of  our  expectation,  yet  enjoying  them  presently  rifles 
and  deflours  them.  The  first  taste  of  them  indeed 
is  commonly  very  grateful  to  us ;  but  after  we  have 
often  repeated  it,  it  grows  flat,. and  aft;er  that,  loath-* 
some.  When  we  have  but  little  of  what  our  appetite 
craves,  we  are  not  contented,  but  still  impatient  for 
more :  and  when  we  have  our  load  of  it,  we  loathe  it. 
So  that  in  reality  our  pleasures  consist  only  in  being 
restless,  till  we  are  weary ;  and  displeased,  till  we  can 
feel  no  .pleasure.  For  till  it  hath  pleased  us,  it  is  not 
a  pleasure ;  and  when  it  hath  pleased  us,  it  ceases  to 
be  so. 

In  short  therefore,  all  that  which  we  call  pleasure 
and  happiness  here  is  only  a  great  and  eager  expec- 
tation of  pleasure.  For  no  sooner  have  we  tasted  the 
objects  of  our  expectation,  but^  the  pleasure  dies ; 
and  so,  like  bees  in  a  garden,  we  hum  and  rove  about 
from  flower  to  flower ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  tasted 
one,  and  exhausted  its  sweetness,  we  leave  it,  and 
fly  away  to  another ;  thus  seeking  in  vain  to  eternize 
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our  pleasure  by  a  continued  succession  and  circle  of 
varieties.  And  now^  methinks,  after  we  have  made 
so  many  trials  of  the  truth  of  aU  this,  we  should  at 
length  grow  impatient  of  being  still  imposed  on  by 
the  same  repeated  imposture,  and  be  weary  of  this 
9oexke  of  vanities,  wherein  we  are  thus  perpetually 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  our  own  unsatisfied  desires,  thus 
distracted  by  the  uncertain  motions  of  a  ravenous 
appetite,  and  thus  endlessly  bewildered  by  following 
the  roving  dictates  of  a  blind  imagination,  that  would 
fidn  be  happy,  but  knows  not  how.  But  if  you  cast 
.your  eyes  beyond  the  grave  into  that  state  of  life 
wher(^to  death  admits  you,  there  you  will  find  a 
fiwr  more  satisfactory  account  of  things;  there  you 
«3L  find  pleasmres  that  will  abide  with  yoiur  palate, 
iasd  weU  endure  an  everlasting  fruition ;  that  will  not 
wither  while  you  are  smelling  to  them,  and  die  away 
iu  your  enjoyment  of  them ;  but  rather  improve  upon 
your  taste,  and  be  growing  eternally  more  and  more 
jPcMshing  and  gratefiiL  For  heaven  is  but  one  con- 
tinued joy,  one  uninterrupted  sensation  of  pleasure, 
which  by  pleasing  grows  more  pleasant;  and  the 
longer  it  is  enjoyed,  the  more  it  ravishes  the  eigoyer. 
And  whereas  our  present  pleasures,  consisting  in  the 
vehement  motion  of  our  material  sensories,  are  trmi- 
sient,  and  do  quickly  slip  away,  so  that  we  must  rest 
awhile  I^efiire  we  can  renew  them,  and  begin  the  mo- 
tion agaia;  those  heavenly  pleasures  are  such  as  wiU 
indeed  vehemently  afiect  and  move,  but  never  weary 
the  fiaculties.  of  the  enjoyer ;  nay,  wiU  be  so  far  from 
spending  and  weakening  theiiH  that  they  will  more 
and  more  strengthen  and  improve  them:  for  they 
are  alL  of  them  rational  pleasures/,  and  that  wbicb 
pteases  true  reason  once,  pleases  it  for  ever ;  and  sttil 
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the  mor0  it  is  enjoyed^  the  more  it  pleases ;  and  where 
the  good  that  is  enjoyed  is  no  less  than  God  himselfs 
who  is  not  only  a  rational,  but  an  infinite  good,  it 
iaiii3t  do  so.  For  in  the  fruition  of  an  infinite  good, 
which  can  never  be  fully  enjoyed  by  us  finite  crea* 
tures,  but  in  an  infinite  succession  of  enjoyments, 
every  new  delist  must  raise  a  new  desii:e,  and  every 
new  deske  find  a  new  delight  for  ever ;  and  so  still 
th^  vaofe  we  know  of  him,  the  more  we  shall  love 
him ;  and  the  more  we  love  him,  the  more  we  shall 
rejoice  in  him ;  and  the  more  we  rejoice  in  him,  the 
more  we  shall  know,  and  love,  and  rejoice  anew: 
^d  io.  this  blessed  circle  we  shall  move  round  for 
ever,  Tims  all  the  enjoyments  of  our  future  life  ai^ 
porc^ant  with  eternal  pleasures ;  such  as,  instead  of 
\»mg  9p^Mt  by  fruition,  will  to  all  eternity  be  in^ 
cr^a^ed  apd  multiplied :  and  if  this  be  so,  then  cer* 
temfy^  f^  such;  as  are  prepared  for  heaven,  and  en- 
titled to  it,  it  is  incomparably  better  to  die  than  to 
live ;  s^ing  by  death  they  only  exchange  the  mean 
aB4  trifiini&  the  imaginary  and  fantastic  enjoy^^* 
meats  of  ^his  life,  for  such  as  are  vastly  greater  and 
hotter. 

9,  Because  death  translates  us  to  far  better  com? 
pany  than  any  we  can  here  converse  with.  Fw  con* 
9»de6Uig  the  folly  and  degeneracy  of  human  nature, 
%h&ee  is!  DO  gieat  good  to  be  expected  here  from  hur 
QMa  society ::  but  whpile  we  kive  among  men,  we  must 
be  conteirt  with  sueh  conversation  as  we  tind»  and 
SM^,  always  expect  to  find  such  as^  we  would  hicve. 
Smnetimes  we  must  be  entertained  with  an  empty^ 
tedious  dto  of  in^rtinencies ;  and  either  h^  content 
to  bore  our  ears  to  the  slavery  i>f  attending  to  it;  or 
Ui  be  accounted  rude,  or  proud  and  eonceiled :  some* 
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times  we  must  bear  with  passion  and  peevishness,  or 
live,  like  salamanders,  in  the  fire  of  wrangling  and 
contention:  sometimes  we  must  rufl9e  with  inso- 
lence, or  content  ourselves  to  be  always  abused  and 
borne  down  by  it :  sometimes  we  must  guard  our- 
selves against  treachery  and  falsehood,  and  converse 
with  caution  and  reserve,  or  be  perpetually  exposed 
to  a  thousand  snares  and  mischiefs :  sometimes  we 
must  endure  the  nauseous  steam  of  fulsome  ribaldry, 
or,  which  is  worse,  the  horrid  sound  of  profaneness 
and  blasphemy ;  or  else  be  hissed  out  of  company, 
as  pragmatic  usurpers  upon  the  freedom  of  human 
conversation :  sometimes  we  must  be  plagued  with 
the  serpentine  hissing  and  poisonous  breath  of  de- 
traction and  calumny ;  and  sometimes  be  cruciated 
with  the  malice  and  impertinence  of  backbiting  and 
gossiping,  of  base  and  false  inuendos,  sly  and  inju- 
rious insinuations.  We  must  sometimes  see  malice 
and  treachery  conducted  under  the  banners  of  civi- 
lity and  friendship ;  pious  ends  pretended,  to  promote 
ambitious  designs ;  charity  and  union  extolled,  to  ad- 
vance revenge  and  division;  zeal  for  public  good 
counterfeited  only  to  serve  private  passions  and  in- 
terest :  all  which  are  high  grievances  to  men  of  in- 
t^rity  and  good  nature:  yet  some  or  all  these  things 
we  are  fain  to  endure  in  most  of  our  conversations 
with  men.  Here  is  society  indeed !  it  would  even 
provoke  a  wise  and  good  man  to  cry  out  of  it  with 
the  prophet.  Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a 
lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men ;  that  I  might 
leave  my  people^  and  go  from  them !  for  they  are 
aU  adulterers^  an  assembly  of  treacherous  men. 
They  bend  their  tongues  Hie  their  bow  far  lies : 
but  they  are  not  vaUant  for  the  truth  upon  the 
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earth. — Take  ye  heed  every  one  of  his  neighbour^ 
and  trust  ye  not  in  any  brother :  for  every  brother 
teill  utterly  supplant^  and  every  neighbour  will 
walk  with  slanders.    And  they  will  deceive  every 
one  his  neighbour^  and  will  not  speak  the  truth : 
they  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and 
weary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity.    Blessed  com- 
pany this  for  a  wise  man  to  be  fond  of,  or  for  the 
dear  sake  of  it  to  be  unwilling  to  die !  especiallj 
considering  to  how  much  better  company  death  in- 
troduces us,  viz.  into  the  company  of  blessed  angek 
and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  that  is, 
into  the  company  of  the  most  refined  spirits,  the  most 
wise  and  knowing,  the  most  kind  and  benign,  the 
most  courteous  and  communicative,  the  most  faithful 
and  just,  the  most  humble  and  meek ;  in  short,  the 
most  every  thing  that  can'  render  company  delight- 
ful and  endearing :  so  that  with  them  our  conversa- 
tion will  be  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  wisdom  and 
love,  fidelity  and  truth,  without  jealousy  or  design, 
caution  or  reserve;  but  all  frank  and  open,  heart 
with  heart,  and  soul  with  soul.     O  blessed  society ! 
where  every  one  is  a  friend  to  every  one,  and  every 
friend  hath  in  him  ail  the  accomplishments  that  can 
render  a  fiiend  an  inestimable  jewel ;  where  all  are 
happy  to  their  utmost  wishes,  and  every  one  rejoices 
and  shares  in  every  one's  happiness.  Here  is  society  in- 
deed to  our  own  heart's  desire!  society  worth  dying £(nv 
and,  which  is  more,  worth  living  for  for  ever.  And  if 
such  be  the  society  that  death  lets  us  into,  I  leave  any 
man  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  much  better  for  us  to 
go  away  from  hence,  to  leave  this  faithless^  peevish^ 
and  .ill-natured  world,  than  to  stay  any  longer,  or 
converse  any  longer,  like  briers  virith  thorns,  where 
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there  is  nothing  but  rending  and  tearing  on  both 
aides. 

4.  And  lastly,  Becaase  death  fixes  us  in  a  far  more 
certaki  and  permanent  possession  of  all.  While  we 
lire  here,  how  uneasily  soever,  we  are  still  fond  of 
fiying ;  but  still  we  know  that  ere  long  we  must  die, 
and  leave  all  that  is  dear  to  us  upon  earth ;  and  the 
prospect  of  that,  many  times,  gives  us  more  trouble 
and  disturbance  than  death  itself.  So  that  all  the 
time  we  live,  we  are  like  those  that  live  under  the 
pain  and  torment  of  the  stone ;  they  know  very  well 
that  they  have  but  one  remedy  for  their  misery,  and 
that  is  cutting ;  but  this,  alas !  is  hazardous  and  pain- 
ful ;  and  therefore,  though  they  must  come  to  it  iat 
hrt;,  yet  they  are  extremely  unwilling ;  they  would 
faitt  have  a  fittle  longer  respite  from  their  remedy  ^ 
and  so  they  still  groan  on,  and  still  endure  not  only 
the  pain  of  their  disease,  but  also  the  painful  expec-- 
tetion  of  the  fiiture  incision :  whereas,  had  they  been 
cut  at  first,  perhaps  they  had  been  long  since  cured 
of  both.  Thus  we,  while  we  are  lingering  out  this 
iirretched  life,  know  very  well  that  we  have  but  one 
remedy,  and  that  is  death.  But  oh !  cry  we,  it  is  a 
grievous  one  \  And  what  then  ?  We  certainly  know 
we  must  endure  it  at  last ;  but  yet  we  would  fain 
live  a  little  longer ;  that  is,  we  would  fain  ehdure  the 
pain  of  living,  and  the  painful  expectation  of  dying, 
a  fittle  longer.  Whereas  had  we  now  but  the  pa- 
tience and  courage  to  undergo  the  dreadful  operation, 
we  should  be  released  from  both  ad  soon  as  ever  it  is 
€>^er,  and  in  a,  few  moments  restored  to  eternal  health 
abd  ease.  And  whereas  while  we  live  here,  we  are  ii> 
atontinual  flow  and  reflow  of  things ;  at  ease  thi»  mo- 
miMt^  in  piain  the  next ;  iich  to-day,  poor  to-morrow  ; 
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-now  ad^ranced  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  unon  cnlshM 
underneath  it ;  and  so  insecure  of  every  good,  that  Ml* 
prospect  of  being  deprived  of  it  still  embitters  our 
enjoyments ;  death  translates  us  into  an  eternal  po&h 
session  of  all  desirable  good,  and  sets  us  beyond  the 
reach  of  both  time  and  chance,  in  a  state  of  b^ng 
and  happiness  that  admits  no  change  or  interrup- 
tion ;  that  is  not  to  be  measured  by  hours  or  mo- 
ments, by  years  or  centuries,  or  myriads  of  indic^ 
tions^  but  runs  on  in  an  everlasting  flux  of  duration  t 
«very  part  whereof  is  equally,  because  infinitely  dis- 
tant from  a  period.  For  that  happiness  in  which 
death  instates  us  being  infinite,  we  shall  always  need 
as  well  as  have,  and  always  have  as  well  as  need  en 
eternity  of  fruition  fully  to  enjoy  it.  So  that  during 
every  present  moment  of  our  happiness  we  shall  fed 
ourselves  possessed  with  eternal  ages  of  happiness  to 
come;  and,  U^ther  with  every  pleasure  that  we  taste 
this  moment,  enjoy  the  foretaste  of  an  eternity  of  plea^- 
sure,  which  will  superadd  an  inconceivable  sweetness 
and  relish  to  it,  and  render  it  grateful  and  delicious 
beyond  all  imagination.  Seeing  therefore  that  death 
only  prefers  us  from  an  uncertaiii  and  slippery  pos- 
session of  goods  to  a  fixed  and  eternal  one ;  if  a  con- 
tinued happiness  be  better  than  an  interrupted  one, 
and  everiasting  joy  than  a  moments  enjoyment; 
then  certainly  it  must  be  better  for  us,  incomparably 
better,  to  die  than  to  live. 

Having  thus  proved  at  large  the  truth  of  the  pro^ 
position,  I  shall  close  up  all  with  two  or  three  infe- 
rences: 

Inference  I. 

1.  From  hence  I  infer,  how  unreasonable  it  is  fot* 
meri  to  value  themselves  upon  any  of  the  present  cir^ 
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Gumstanoes  of  this  life :  f<v  if  death  in  aD  these  re- 
spects is  preferaUe  to  life,  then,  to  be  sore,  the  best 
drcumstaDces  of  this  life  are  very  mean  and  inconsi- 
derable ;  much  too  mean  for  a  man  to  value  himsdf 
upon  that  is  bom  to  live  for  ever ;  seeing  this  mental 
life  is  so  very  light  and  inconsideraUe,  as  that  even 
death  itself  (in  the  balance  of  reasonable  estimation) 
outweighs  it.  He  therefore  that  values  himself  by 
any  thing  but  his  immortal  soul,  by  which  he  is  for 
ever  to  outlive  this  poor  inconsiderable  Ufe,  and  by 
those  things  which  are  its  proper  graces  and  cnma- 
ments,  b^ns  at  the  wrong  end  of  himself,  forgets 
his  jewels,  and  estimates  his  estate  by  his  lumber. 
And  yet,  good  Grod !  what  foolish  measures  do  the 
generality  of  men  take  of  themselves !  Were  we  not 
fiirced  to  it  by  too  many  wofiil  experiments,  it  would 
be  a  hard  thing  for  us  to  imagine  that  any  reasons- 
Ue  creature,  who  believes  himself  compounded  of  a 
mortal  body  and  an  immortal  soul,  should  be  so  ridi- 
culous as  to  value  himself  by  the  little  trifling  ad- 
vantages of  a  well-coloured  skin,  a  suit  of  fine  dothes, 
a  puff*  of  popular  applause,  or  a  large  heap  of  white 
and  red  earth :  and  yet,  God  help  us !  these  are  the 
only  things  almost  by  which  we  value  and  difference 
ourselves  from  one  another.  You,  forsooth,  are  a 
much  better  man  than  your  neighbour,  who  is  a 
poor  contemptible  wretch,  a  little  creeping  despicable 
animal,  not  worthy  of  the  notice  or  cognizance  of 
such  a  man  as  you.  Why,  in  the  name  of  God,  sir, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  where  is  this  mighty  difference 
between  you  and  him  ?  Hath  he  not  a  soul  as  well  as 
you,  a  soul  that  is  capable  to  live  as  long,  and  to  be 
as  happy  as  yours  ?  Yes,  this  you  cannot  deny :  but, 
you  thank  God  for  it^  you  are,  notwithstanding  this. 
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an  otherguise  man  than  he ;  you  have  a  much  hancU 
somer  body  than  he ;  and,  to  your  great  comfort,  it 
is  apparelled  too  much  more  finely  and  fashionably : 
you  live  in  a  far  more  splendid  equipage,  and  have 
a  larger  purse  to  maintain  it;  and  your  name  is 
much  more  in  vogue,  and  makes  a  far  greater  noise 
in  the  world.  But  is  this  aU  the  difference  between 
your  mighty  selves  and  this  wretched  neighbour  of 
yours?  Alas,  poor  man !  a  few  days  more  will  soon  put 
an  end  to  all  this ;  and  when  once  your  rich  attires  are 
reduced  to  the  windingsheet,  and  all  your  past  pos- 
sessions to  six  foot  of  earth,  what  will  become  of  all 
these  little  trifles  by  which  you  value  yourselves? 
where  then  will  be  the  beauty,  the  wealth,  the  port, 
and  garb,  which  you  are  now  so  proud  of?  Then  this 
lovely  body  will  look  as  pale  and  ghastly,  this  puffed 
and  lofty  soul  will  be  left  as  bare,  as  poor,  and  na- 
ked, as  this  poor  despised  neighbour's :  and  should 
you  now  meet  his  wandering  ghost  in  the  vast  world 
of  spirits,  what  would  you  have  to  boast  of  more 
than  he,  now  that  your  beauty  is  withered,  your 
wealth  vanished,  and  all  your  outward  pomp  and 
splendour  shrouded  in  the  horrors  of  a  silent  grave  ? 
Now  you  will  have  nothing  to  distinguish  you  from 
the  most  contemptible,  unless  you  have  wiser  and 
better  souls :  and  by  how  much  the  more  you  were 
respected  for  your  beauty,  wealth,  garb,  and  equi- 
page in  this  world ;  by  so  much  you  will  be  the  more 
despised  for  your  pride  and  insolence,  sensuality  and 
covetousness  in  the  other.  Let  us  therefore  learn  to 
value  ourselves  by  that  which  will  abide  by  us,  by 
our  immortal  souls,  and  by  those  heavenly  graces 
which  do  adorn  imd  accomplish  them ;  by  our  humi- 
lity and  devotion,  our  charity  and  meekness,  our 
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temperance  and  justice ;  which  are  such  preeminences 
as  will  survive  our  funerals,  and  distinguish  us  froin 
base  and  abject  souls  for  ever.  But  for  an  immor-^ 
tal  soul  to  value  itself  by  any  of  these  temporary 
advantages  is  in  the  same  degree  ridiculous,  as  it 
Was  for  the  emperor  Nero  to  value  himself  for  being 
an  excellent  fiddler. 

Inference  II. 

2.  From  hence  I  infer  what  little  reason  there  is 
for  men  who  have  any  good  hope  of  a  better  life  to 
be  afraid  of  death  :  for  if  death  itself  be,  upon  a  just 
computation,  preferable  to  this  life,  why  should  that 
man  be  afraid  of  exchanging  this  life  for  death,  who 
hath  just  ground  to  hope  for  eternal  life  into  the 
bargain  ?  If  death  be  an  advantage,  considered  only 
as  it  is  an  exit  from  the  troubles  of  this  life,  how 
much  more  is  it  so,  considered  as  it  is  an  entry  into 
the  glories  and  beatitudes  of  the  other !  And  there* 
fore,  if  you  will  allow  it  to  be  unreasonable  for  sick 
men  to  be  afraid  of  their  recovery,  for  slaves  to  trem- 
ble at  the  news  of  a  jubilee,  for  prisoners  to  be  griev- 
ed at  their  gaol-delivery,  how  much  more  unreason- 
able is  it  for  a  good  man  to  be  afraid  of  dying,  which 
to  him  is  but  a  momentary  passage  from  sickness  to 
eternal  health,  from  labour  to  eternal  rest,  from  con- 
finement to  eternal  liberty  \ 

Consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  great  goods  are 
there  in  this  life  that  you  have  just  reason  to  be  fond 
of?  what  evils  in  the  otha*,  that  you  have  any  cause 
to  be  afraid  of?  Suppose  that  your  departed  soul  were 
this  moment  upon  the  wing,  mounting  upwards  to- 
wards the  celestial  abodes ;  and  that  at  some  conve- 
nient stand  between  heaven  and  earth,  from  whence 
you  might  take  a  full. prospect  of  both,  you  were  now 
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making  a  pause  to  survey  and  compare  them  with  one 
another :  suppose,  that  having  viewed  over  all  the  gkh* 
ries  above,  that  having  heard  the  melodies  of  angels^ 
and  tasted  the  beatifical  joy » you  are  now  looking  down 
again  (with  your  minds  filled  and  ravished  with 
those  glorious  ideas)  upon  this  miserable  world,  and 
that  all  in  a  view  you  beheld  the  vast  number  of 
men  and  women  that  at  this  time  are  fainting  for 
want  of  bread ;  of  young  men  that  are  bleeding  UDn 
der  the  sword  of  war ;  of  orphans  that  are  lament* 
ing  over  the  graves  of  their  parents ;  of  mariners 
that  are  shrieking  in  a  storm,  under  the  dismal  ap- 
prehension of  being  stranded  or  foundered ;  of  mi* 
seraUe  people  that  are  groaning  upon  sick  beds,  or 
racked  with  agonies  of  conscience ;  that  are  weep* 
ing  with  want,  or  mad  with  oppression,  or  desperate 
by  too  quick  a  sense  of  a  continued  infelicity.  Sup- 
pose, I  say,  you  had  seen  at  two  distinct  views  all 
those  glorious  things  above,  and  those  dismal  things 
below,  would  you  not  be  glad  at  your  hearts  that  you 
were  gone  firom  hence,  that  you  were  out  of  the  noise 
and  participation  of  so  many  evils  and  calamiti^'? 
Would  you  not  be  a  thousand  times  more  afraid  of 
returning  firom  thence,  than  ever  you  were  of  going 
frniii  hence  thither  ?  Doubtless  you  would.  Why  then 
should. not  your  experience  of  the  miseries  here,  and 
your  belief  of  the  felicities  there,  produce  in  you  the 
{Woe  ^ect»-  and  mfikt  you  cheerfully  wiUing,  wheor 
fver  God  pleases  to  call  you,  to  exchange  thip 
ii^retched  life  for  that  blesaed  immortality  ? 

Inference  III. 
3.  Ajid  histly*  From  hence  I  infer  what  ig  d^ 
ipopar  md  fuul  use  oi  living;  n^iiwly^  that  it  is  m 
to  Jfee  b««fi«i  jthiit.ve  Mfij  lir«.)igp|^ly  hfmMMr. 
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For  if  death  itself  be  better  than  this  life,  then  it  can 
be  upon  no  other  account  good  for  us  to  live,  than  as 
we  live  in  order  to  our  living  for  ever.  And  indeed 
it  seems  very  strange,,  that  any  reasonable  beings 
should  ever  entertain  such  mean  and  sordid  thoughts 
of  themselves,  such  narrow  scantlings  of  their  own 
capacities,  as  to  think  that  they  were  bom  to  no 
other  purpose  but  only  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 
*  and  wake,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  together ;  and 
all  this  while  to  be  only  made  the  sport  of  an  incon- 
stant fortune,  and  bandied  to  and  fro,  like  tennis- 
balls,  upon  the  rackets  of  every  cross  turn  and  revo- 
lution of  things;  from  pain  to  pleasure,  and  from 
pleasure  to  pain ;  from  fulness  to  want ;  from  honour 
to  infamy,  and  so  back  again ;  and  never  to  rest  in 
one  state  till  the  game  is  played  out,  and  then  to 
return  into  eternal  silence  and  insensibility.  I  pro- 
fess, in  my  most  serious  thoughts,  I  cannot  but  won- 
der, that  one  who  thinks  so  abjectly  of  himself  should 
ever  have  the  patience  to  outlive  such  a  thought,  to 
avoid  the  temptation  of  despatching  himself  out  of 
this  crowd  and  hurry  of  impertinencies,  into  the  dark 
retirement  of  a  quiet  grave.  For  upon  what  other 
account  can  this  vain  wretched  life  be  dedrable,  than 
as  it  is  a  state  of  trial  and  probation  for  immortality 
and  happiness  ?  And  if  upon  this  account  alone  it  is 
desirable,  O  good  God !  how  do  those  men  cheat  and 
abuse  themselves,  who  biuld  their  tabernacles  here, 
and  aim  at  no  other  happiness  than  this  present 
state  of  things  affords ;  who,  though  they  have  capa- 
cities large  enough  for  a  heaven  of  immortal  joys, 
faculties  great  enough  to  converse  with  angek,  and 
communicate  with  them  in  their  highest  glories  and 
beatitudes,  can  yet  sit  down  tamely,  satisfied  with  a 
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condition  so  wretched  and  miserable !  In  the  pame 
of  Grod  therefore,  let  us  now  at  last  remember,  that 
we  are  bom  for  higher  things  than  these,  for  far 
more  solid  and  substantial  enjoyments :  and  consi* 
dering  this,  for  shame,  let  us  rouse  up  ourselves,  and 
shake  off  this  sordid  and  degenerate  temper,  that 
makes  us  act  so  infinitely  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
our  rational  and  immortal  natures.  And  since  we 
are  not  only  fitted  for  a  higher  happiness,  but  also 
assured  of  enjoying  it,  upon  condition  we  qualify 
ourselves  for  it,  by  acquiring  these  heavenly  dispo- 
sitions of  soul,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  relish  it ;  let  us  now  at  length  arise  and  dress  our- 
selves for  eternity,  by  first  putting  off  our  old  man, 
with  all  its  corrupt  lusts  and  affections,  and  then 
putting  on  a  new,  which  consists  in  repentance  from 
dead  works ;  in  fervent  love  and  profound  veneratio^ 
of  God,  and  a  sincere  subjection  to  his  heavenly  will ; 
in  temperance,  humility,  and  justice,  and  universal 
charity  to  all  men.  And  when  we  have  thus  arrayed 
ourselves,  thus  excellently  adorned  and  beautified 
our  natures,  we  have  lived  to  admirable  purpose 
indeed ;  lived  to  live  happily  for  ever,  to  accomplish 
ourselves  for  the  eternal  embraces  of  the  God  of 
love,  and  for  the  society  and  happiness  of  angels 
and  of  blessed  spirits. 

And  so  I  have  done  with  the  text,  and  shall  only 
add  a  few  words  upon  the  sorrowful  occasion,  viz. 
the  funeral  of  sir  John  Chapman,  late  lord  mayor  of 
this  famous  city :  and  that  I  may  not  say  any  thing 
of  him  that  shall  look  like  flattery,  or  an  overkiod 
partiality  to  his  memory,  I  lyill  say  nothing  of  him 
but  what  I  am  sure  that  all  that  knew  him  as  I  did 
will  justify ;  and  for  those  that  knew  him  not,  I  am 

r2 
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twre^t  will  be  highly  uncharitable  for  them  to  con* 
Iradict  me.  I  cannot  deny,  but  that  as  he  was  a 
man»  so  he  had  the  frailties  of  a  man,  which  camr 
mon  charity  obliges  us  to  bury  in  silence  and  obli- 
vion :  but  with  those  frailties  he  had  a  great  many 
excellent  qualities,  in  which  I  heartily  wish  some 
men  would  be  as  forward  to  imitate  him,  as  they 
iiave  been  to  censure  and  traduce  him:  for  I  am 
sore,  if  they  were,  it  would  turn  to  a  much  better 
account  to  them,  both  here  and  hereafter.  As  for  his 
religion,  I  speak  it  upon  certain  knowledge,  he  was 
41  firm  and  hearty  protestant  of  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England ;  that  church  which,  how- 
ever it  may  be  now  reproached  and  vilified  by  an 
ungrateful  generation,  was,  not  long  ago,  the  fence 
<if  the  English  laws  and  liberties,  and  the  only  stand- 
ing bank  against  the  inundations  of  popery,  when  it 
was  threatening  to  overwhelm  us  all :  of  this  churdi 
was  our  deceased  friend  a  cordial  and  an  affectionate 
son ;  he  loved  its  constitution,  frequented  its  worship 
and  communion ;  and  could  his  honest  zeal  to  it  have 
permitted  him  to  trincle  with  popery,  (as  some  othars 
did  who  made  the  loudest  noise  against  it  when  there 
was  no  danger  in  view,)  and  given  it  but  a  helping 
hand  to  destroy  those  l^al  securities  which  stood  ia 
its  way,  and  (under  God's  providence)  were  the  only 
insuperable  fence  against  it ;  he  might  have  been,  to 
my  knowledge,  lord  mayor  soon  enough  to  have  out- 
lived his  mayoralty:  and  how  well  and  wisely  he 
hehaved  himself  in  it,  under  the  most  difficult  cir^ 
cumstances ;  how  effectually  he  consulted  the  city's 
peace  and  security,  when  dangers  environed  her  on 
every  side;  how  equally  he  poised  himself  amidst 
all  extremes;    how  prudently  he  weathered  the 
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thceateniog  storlfn  of  militaiy  force*  that  hung,  over 
it;  how  happily  he  stemmed  the  difficult  tide  of 
popular  commotion,  which  in  other  parts  bore  down 
all  before  it ;  will  perhaps  be  remembered  to  his  imT 
mortal  honour,  whenever  a  more  grateful  age  suc- 
ceeds. I  know  he  hath  been  frequently  charged  with 
keeping  secret  correspondencies  with  the  enemies  of 
our  laws  and  religion,  and  therein  of  betraying  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  him.  But  this  is  a  calumny 
as  ridiculous  as  it  is  false :  for  how  was  it  possible 
for  a  person  of  my  lord  mayor's  figure^ to  connej- 
himself  invisibly  (as  this  story  pretends  sir  Johl 
Chapman  did)  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  tht 
other,  without  the  privity  of  his  own  numerous  fa- 
mily, who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  or  the  cogni- 
zance of  all  that  populous  city  between  ?  But  this  I 
certainly  know,  that,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  civility 
and  duty  would  admit,  he  always  industriously 
avoided  all  secret  conversation;  and  made  it  the 
leading  principle  of  his  conduct,  through  all  tha( 
difficult  scene  of  affairs^  to  act  upon  no  other  secmet 
orders  or  counsels,  but  what  were  first  proposed  a«i4 
consented  to  by  his  worthy  brethren  of  the  court  of 
aldermen.  And  as  be  thus  acted  upon  the  square 
in  all  his  public  administrations,  so  in  his  private 
capacity  he  was  a  person  of  unspotted  integrity  an4 
justice  in  all  his  intercourses  with  men ;  one,  wfao^ 
as  I  verily  believef  did  never  wilfully  wrong  any 
man  in  the  world :  of  the  truth  of  which,  take  o^f 
instance  for  all.  He  having,  many  years  ago,  lia4 
great  dealings  with  a  certain  person,  well  known  iip 
this  city,  there  remained  a  large  account  between 
tbtw^,  which  at  length  was  evened,  adjusted,  mi 
diacharged  oq  both  sidef :  ibut  several  yef^  afW^  hf 
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having  some  occasion  to  review  this  account,  found 
there  was  a  great  mistake  in  it,  and  that  there  re- 
mained a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  due  to  his 
correspondent ;  upon  which  he  immediately  goes  and 
acquaints  him  with  it,  and  pays  him  to  the  utmost 
farthing.  An  example  of  justice,  which  I  would  to 
God  those  men  would  imitate  that  make  so* bold 
with  his  memory.  Nor  was  he  less  benign  and 
charitable,  than  he  was  honest  and  just :  for  as  he 
was  a  good  neighbour  and  a  hearty  friend,  so  he 
was  a  general  lover  of  mankind,  always  free  and  for- 
ward to  render  good  offices  to  all  that  needed  and 
craved  his  assistance. 

And  then,  as  for  his  alms,  I  must  crave  leave  of 
his  ashes  to  do  a  right  to  his  memory,  against  his 
own  inclinations :  for  in  his  lifetime  he  was  so  se- 
vere an  observer  of  our  Saviour's  caution.  Take  heed 
that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men;  so  utterly 
abhorrent  of  that  pharisaical  humour  of  performing 
his  good  works  in  a  clear  echo  that  might  be  sure 
to  resound  them  after  him  in  praises  and  commenda- 
tions, that  perhaps  he  too  much  affected  privacy  and 
concealment :  and  was  so  far  from  desiring  that  his 
light  should  glare  out  in  vanity  and  ostentation,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  it  to  shine  out  enough  before 
meny  to  provoke  them,  by.  the  sight  of  it,  to  glorify 
our  common  Father  in  heaven :  for  his  charity  ran 
underground  in  such  secret  channels,  that  some,  I 
know,  were  apt  to  question  whether  the  spring  were 
not  dry,  or  at  least  very  scanty  in  its  communica- 
tions. But  now  he  is  gone,  his  memory,  like  the 
leaves  of  roses,  smells  sweet  and  fragrant  after  the 
rose  is  dead :  for  now  that  he  is  out  of  hearing,  and 
those  few  that  knew  his  charities,  and  those  many 
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that  were  refreshed  by  them,  dare  own  and  attest 
them,  without  fear  of  offending  his  modest  piety,  it 
appears,  by  several  hundreds  of  pounds  which  he 
gave  in  his  life  upon  several  charitable  occasions, 
besides  the  charitable  legacies  he  hath  bequeathed 
at  his  death,  that  he  was,  not  only  in  word,  but  in 
deed,  a  true  benefactor  to  mankind.  And  then,  as 
for  his  relative  duties,  he  was  that  which  every  good 
man  is,  (and  without  which,  it  is  fulsome  hypocrisy 
for  any  man  to  pretend  to  religion,)  viz.  a  kind  and 
obliging  husband,  a  tender  and  provident  father,  a 
courteous  and  benevolent  master ;  and  in  all  the  de- 
grees of  his  relation,  a  ready  assistant,  a  useful 
friend,  and  a  generous  benefactor.  Such  was  his  life. 
And  as  for  his  last  sickness,  though  it  how  and  then 
interrupted  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  yet  no  sooner 
was  it  restored  to  him,  but  he  gave  all  the  indicn- 
tions  of  a  truly  pious  and  devout  mind.  He  heartily 
lamented  the  failings  of  his  life,  and  bound  himself 
in  new  resolutions  of  amendment :  he  underwent  his 

• 

pains  with  a  calm  and  constant  mind,  and  seemed 
full  of  good  thoughts  and  holy  affections;  full  of 
hearty  submissions  and  resignations  to  God :  and  in 
this  excellent  posture  of  mind  he  expired  into  eter- 
nity. Where,  God  grants  that  with  him^  together 
with  all  those  that  are  departed  this  life  in  the 
true  faith  of  Christ s  holy  name^  we  may  ,aU  have 
our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  both  in  body 
and  soul^  in  everlasting  glory^  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord:  to  whom^  with  the  Father  and 
eternal  Spirit^  be  ascribed  all  honour  and  praise, 
now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 


n  4 


SERMON   XL 


PREACHED 


BEFOaE  THE  QUEEN,  MAY  2«,  16M.  UPON  OCXASION  OF 

THE  VICTORY  OBTAINED  BY  THEIR  MAJESTIES' 

FLEET  OVER  THE  FRENCH. 


Psalm  1.  14. 

tjifer  unto  God  thanksgiving ;  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the 

Most  High. 

JLN  the  foregoing  verses  the  Psalmist  (whether  he 
were  David  or  Asaph,  is  uncertain)  introduces  God 
tt  delivering  his  own  sense  concerning  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  religion  of  the  Jews,  upon  which  they  M 
much  valued  themselves,  and  laid  such  mighty  stress. 
Ver.  7.  Hear^  O  my  pe&phj  nnd  I  mil  speak ;  O 
I^nrxel^  and  I  will  testify  agmnst  thee :  or,  I  have 
something  of  high  moment  to  speak  to  thee^  I  amGod^ 
^en  thy  God;  that  God  who,  under  the  title  c^  The 
Ijordthy  Gdd^  thought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypit, 
and  gave  thee  the  moral  law  comprised  in  ten  com*- 
mandments.  /  tvill  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  saeru 
ftces  and  burnt  qfferingSj  to  have  been  continually 
htfore  me :  I  know  thou  art  exact  enough  in  the 
fobservance  of  these  my  ritual  commands ;  and  thare- 
Ibre,  as  to  this  matter,  I  do  not  blame  thee.  Bat  this 
is  not  the  thing  I  chiefly  valu^  and  esteem :  it  is  the 
observance  of  my  moral  laws,  in  which  thou  art  ex^ 
tremely  defective,  that  I  principally  insist  on.  As 
for  those  sacrifices  with  which  thou  causest  mine 
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altars  continuaUy  to  smoke,  they  are  things  with 
which  (if  I  needed  them)  I  could  supply  myself  froid 
the  herds  of  a  thousand  hills  which  thou  knowest 
not,  and  which  are  all  my  own.  And  so  he  goes  on  ta 
the  text,  upbraiding  them  with  laying  the  whole 
stress  of  their  religion  upon  their  exact  performanoe 
oi  the  instituted  rites  of  it ;  which,  though  it  was 
their  duty,  yet  the  least  part  of  it.  And  then  cornea 
in  the  text,  to  acquaint  them  what  was  the  main  of 
their  religion,  which  he  principally  intended,  and  was 
Inost  delighted  in,  and  wherein  they  were  most  re* 
miss  and  negligent :  Offer  unto  God  thanksgimng ; 
and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High :  i.  e.  If  thou 
wilt  bring  me  an  acceptable  sacrifice  indeed,  in  the 
first  place,  bring  me  a  truly  thankful  heart,  that 
gratefully  receives  and  acknowledges  my  benefits;, 
and  in  the  next  i^ce,  perform  to  me  those  vows  and 
promises  of  repentance  and  amendment  which  thum 
madest  to  me  in  thy  affliction ;  when  out  of  extreme 
want  of  the  benefits  I  have  since  bestowed  on  thee» 
thou  wast  earnestly  implc»ing  them  at  my  hands. 

I  shall  at  present  only  treat  of  the  first  of  thesct 
Cfffkr  unte  Crod  thanksgiving ;  which,  according  to 
the  sense  I  have  given  of  the  text  and  coherence,  is 
a  duty  of  far  more  value  with  God,  than  any  of  the 
institated  rituals  of  religion,  as  being  one  of  those 
moral  and  eternal  duties  in  which  the  main  substance 
of  religion  doth  consist.  In  handling  this  argument 
therefore  I  shall  endeavour  these  two  tMngs : 

First,  To  Aew  yoa  what  this  duty  is,  and  wheren 
it  doth  consist. 

Secondly,  Ta  shew  you,  that  it  is  a  mcMral  dutj» 
or,  which  is  the  saftne  things  a  ^ty  enliwced  with 
eternal  veiflons. 
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I.  What  this  duty  of  thanksgiving  is,  and  wherein 
it  doth  consist.  In  general,  thanksgiving  consists  in 
rendering  to  our  benefactors  a  cheerful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  benefits  we  have  received  at  their  hands ; 
and  consequently  to  offer  thanksgiving  to  God,  is 
freely,  heartily,  and  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  and 
recognise  to  him  the  manifold  favours  and  benefits, 
which  with  a  most  liberal  hand  he  bestows  upon  us 
from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  which,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  diligently  remark  and  attend  to 
his  benefits,  and  not  suffer  them  to  pass  through  oui^ 
minds,  like  birds  through  the  ak,  without  leaving  any 
track  or  path  behind  them ;  but  that  we  should  so 
curiously  observe  and  take  notice  of  them,  that  every 
footstep  of  them,  if  possible,  may  remain  upon  our 
memories  in  lively  and  lasting  impressions.  For 
though  we  can  no  more  count  the  benefits  of  God, 
than  we  can  the  moments  of  eternity ;  and  though 
whenever  we  enter  into  the  recollection  of  them,  we 
are  like  a  man  that  is  diving  into  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  over  whose  head  the  water  runs  insensibly;  so 
as  that  neither  he  is  pressed  with  the  weight  of  it, 
nor  confounded  with  the  number  of  the  drops  of  it ; 
because  he  attempts  not  to  cast  them  up,  but  con- 
cludes them  innumerable :  yet  there  are  many  and 
many  of  the  benefits  of  God  which  lie  so  open  to  our 
observation,  being  attended  with  such  endearing  and 
remarkable  circumstances,  as  that  without  great  stu- 
pidity we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  ttem.  And 
therefore,  in  order  to  our  being  truly  thankful  to  God, 
it  is  requisite  that  such  as  these  should  be  drawn  and 
imprinted  upon  our  memories  in  strong  and  lively 
cdours,  not  to  be  worn  or  washed  out  by  time  or 
chance ;  but  to  flourish  there,  if  possible,  like  the  pic-^ 
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tures  of  the  Graces^  in  immortal  youth.  And  as  to 
our  giving  thanks  to  God  for  his  benefits,  as  it  is  re- 
quisite that  we  should,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  closely 
observe  and  remember  them ;  so  it  is  no  less  requisite, 
that  by  frequent  reflections  upon  them,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  raise  in  our  minds  a  just  value  and  es- 
teem of  them ;  and  thereby  to  affect  our  own  hearts 
with  a  warm  and  vigorous  sense  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, that  inexhaustible  fountain  whence  every  good 
we  receive  is  derived.  And  when  with  the  close  con- 
sideration  of  the  favours  and  benefits  of  God,  we  have 
chafed  our  own  souls  into  an  afiectionate  feeling  of 
his  goodness,  we  may  then  cry  out  with  David,  Mjf 
heart  is  ready ^  O  Lord^  my  heart  is  ready ^  I  will 
sing  and  give  praise.  For  the  requisites  before- 
mentioned  are  only  necessary  dispositions  and  {»re- 
parations  to  thanksgiving ;  they  are  only  the  tuning 
the  strings  of  the  musical  instrument,  and  setting  it 
in  order  for  the  angelical  harmony  to  be  played  on 
it:  but  the  thanksgiving  itself  consists  in  an  ajflfec- 
tionate  acknowledgment  to  God  of  the  manifold  fa- 
vours we  have  received  at  his  hands ;  together  with 
all  those  gracious  circumstances,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  recollect  them,  with  which  they  came  attended. 
Which  acknowledgment  is  to  be  made,  either  in  ex- 
press words,  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs,  or  by  recounting  his  favours  to  him  in  mental 
recognitions ;  which  is  to  make  melody  in  our  hearts 
to  the  Lord.  But  because  usually  when  the  heart  is 
full,  the  mouth  will  overflow ;  therefore  thanksgiving, 
in  common  acceptation,  signifies  an  oral  and  verbal 
acknowledgment  of  €rod's  favours,  arising  from  an  in- 
ward and  affectionate  sense  and  feeling  of  his  good^ 
ness  towards  us.    And  to  crown  all  this,  and  render 
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our  thanksgiying  substantial  and  real,  it  must  he  ac- 
companied with  a  hearty  study  and  intention  of  soul, 
to  render  unto  Grod  for  his  favour  all  possible  com- 
pensation, to  gratify  him  with  our  free  and  cheerful 
obedience ;  and  more  especially,  with  our  charity  and 
beneficence  towards  his  poor  and  indigent  creatures ; 
whose  wants  are  the  briefs  by  which  God  authorizes 
them  to  ask  relief  for  his  sake,  and  to  receive  it  in 
his  name.  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor ,  saith  the  Wise 
Man,  lendeth  to  the  Lord;  and  consequently,  he  that 
giveth  not,  refuseth  to  lend  to  the  LfOrd ;  which  is 
inconsistent  with  any  degree  of  hearty  gratitude  to- 
wards him.  For  how  can  he  be  truly  thankful  to 
God  for  his  favours,  who  hath  no  intention  to  render 
him  any  compensation  ?  And  what  intention  can  he 
have  to  compensate  God,  who  will  not  lend  him  a  lit- 
tle money  or  a  little  bread,  when  by  the  mouths  or 
necessities  of  his  poor  he  craves  it  ?  This  man  comf^i- 
ments  God  instead  of  thanking  him ;  and  only  flat- 
ters him  with  feigned  lips,  in  hope  thereby  to  obtain 
fiurther  favours  of  him,  without  being  at  all  influ- 
enced by  an  ingenuous  sense  of  his  goodness,  to  make 
him  any  returns  for  what  he  hath  already  received. 
So  that  the  full  import  of  our  offering  thanksgiving 
to  €bd  is  to  render  him  an  affectionate  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  manifold  benefits,  with  an  hearty  inten- 
tion to  make  him  all  the  compensation  for  them  we 
are  able,  by  our  constant  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
Ids  heavenly  wiU,  and  readiness  to  repay  him  in 
works  of  charity,  according  as  our  abilities  and  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  shall  require  it.  And  accord- 
ingly, the  Psalmist  himself  thus  explains  this  duty ; 
/  wiU  remerabery  saith  he,  thy  works  o/*  M^  and 
tett  of  thy  doings.  And  elsewhere.  My  mouth  shaU 
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praise  thee  with  joy  Jul  lips^  when  I  remember  ihee 
upon  my  hed^  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  ni^kt 
watches  J  because  thou  hast  been  my  help.  Here  is 
his  advertence  to  and  recollection  of  the  mercies  of 
God  towards  him.  And  then  he  goes  on  :  How  ex^ 
cellent  is  thy  loving-kindness^  O  God!  How  pre* 
cious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me !  How  great  is  the 
sum  of  them !  If  I  should  count  them^  they  are  more 
than  the  sand.  Here  is  his  high  esteem  and  value 
of  the  divine  benefits.  Then  he  proceeds :  Because 
thy  lovingJtindness  is  better  than  life^  my  Ups  shall 
praise  thee ;  my  soul  shall  be  ^filled  as  tvith  marrow 
andjutness;  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joy-' 
Jul  lips.  Here  is  his  affectionate  sense  of  the  divine 
goodness  towards  him.  Then  he  breaks  forth  into 
raptures  of  thank^ving :  /  wiU  sing  of  the  mercies 
of  the  Lord  for  ever ;  with  my  mouth  will  I  mate 
known  his  faithfulness  to  all  generatums :  I  wiU 
speak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty ^  and 
if  thy  wondrous  works :  I  will  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord  with  a  song ;  I  will  magnify  him  with 
thanksgiving.  And  lastly,  he  closes  all  this  with  a 
hearty  design  of  rendering  to  Ood  these  best  and  no* 
idest  compensations  of  bis  obedience  and  charily: 
WTuU  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  be^ 
nejits  ?  And  upon  this  inquiry  resolves ;  /  will  take 
the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord ;  i.  e. 
those  vows  of  sacrifice,  and  alms  of  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience, which  I  made  in  my  distress  and  affliction* 
And  thus  you  see  what  is  here  implied  in  this  duty 
of  offering  thanksgiving  unto  God. 

I  proceed  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  shew  yoa» 
that  this  18  a  moral  duty,  not  founded  upon  positiiw 
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will  and  institution,  as  sacrificing  was,  which  there- 
fore could  no  longer  oblige  than  during  the  continu- 
ance of  that  positive  will ;  but  upon  eternal  and  im- 
mutable reasons,  which  no  positive  will  can  ever  can- 
cel or  repeal :  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  will  appear  upon 
the  following  considerations : 

Fii-st,  The  justice  and  equality  of  it. 

Secondly,  The  pleasure  and  delightfulness  of  it. 

Thirdly,  The  obligations  it  lays  upon  God  to  con- 
tinue and  repeat  his  favours. 

Fourthly,  The  great  aid  and  furtherance  it  gives 
us  in  all  our  other  duties. 

Fifthly,  The  mighty  relish  it  gives  to  all  God's  fa- 
vours and  benefits. 

Sixthly,  The  great  support  and  confirmation  it  af- 
fords our  faith  and  dependence  upon  (rod  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I.  Thankfulness  to  God  is  due  to  him  in  strict  jus- 
tice and  equity :  for  the  benefits  God  bestows  upon 
us  are  rather  loans  than  gifts ;  because,  as  he  is  su- 
preme Lord  of  the  world,  he  retains  an  unalienable 
propriety  in  every  good  he  bestows ;  and  upon  that 
account  he  may  justly  demand  of  us  whatsoever  ho- 
mage or  quitrent  he  pleaseth:  and  certainly  the 
least  he  can  claim  is  our  gratitude ;  from  which  we 
are  so  far  from  being  released  by  the  freeness  of  his 
gifts,  that  we  are  the  more  strictly  obliged  by  it. 
For  he  who  receives  a  I)enefit,  whether  it  be  from 
Grod  or  man,  owes  more  or  less  for  it,  proportionably 
as  the  benefit  is  greater  or  less.  Seeing  therefore 
that  a  benefit  freely  given  is,  aeteris  paribus^  much 
greater  than  a  benefit  lent ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
freer  we  have  it,  the  more  we  owe  for  it.  Now  as 
for  the  benefits  of  God^  they  are  not  only  in  them- 
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selves  of  greater  value  than  what  any  other  can  give 
or  lend  us ;  but  they  are  also  given  us  upon  the  most 
free,  and  noble,  and  generous  terms.  For  though  when 
he  bestows  them  upon  us,  he  doth  not,  like  other  do- 
nors, give  them  away  from  himself,  but  reserves  his 
inherent  right  in  them,  as  lord  paramount  of  all  his 
creation ;  yet  this  reservation  of  his  is  no  damage  to 
us,  seeing  we  enjoy  his  gifts  as  amply  and  freely  as 
if  be  had  aUenated  to  us  his  right  in  them.  Though 
he  still  continues  sovereign  lord  of  the  fee,  and  every 
thing  we  hold,  we  hold  as  his  tenants  by  his  grant 
and  in  his  right ;  yet  the  quitrent  he  requires  of  us 
(which  i&  only  our  gratitude,  and  which  in  justice 
would  have  been  due  %o  him,  though  he  should  never 
have  required  it)  is  not  only  so  very  small  and  easy 
in  itself,  but  also  so  highly  advantageous  to  us,  that 
instead  of  being  impoverished,  we  are  enriched  by 
the  payment  of  it :  sd  that  our  tenure  under  him  is 
far  better  for  us  than  if  we  were  freeholders,  without 
any  condition  at  all ;  the  condition  of  this  benefit  be- 
ing such  as  is  so  far  from  sinking  the  value  of  them, 
as  that  it  very  much  raises  and  enhances  them.  So 
that  as  we  stand  in  justice  obliged  to  be  grateful  to 
all  our  benefactors,  (seeing  every  benefit  deserves  of 
us  as  much  as  it  is  worth ;  and  the  smallest  is  worth 
our  gratitude,)  so  more  especially  to  God,  who  not 
only  gives  us  all  the  good  things  we  enjoy,  but  takes 
care  also  to  give  them  to  us  upon  the  most  beneficial 
considerations,  viz.  that  we  thankfully  receive  them ; 
which  if  we  duly  peiform,  will  prove  far  more  bene- 
ficial to  us,  than  all  his  other  benefits. 

II.  Consider  the  pleasure  and  delightfulness  of  thig 
duty.  It  is  true,  in  other  parts  of  devotion  there  is 
somethiDg  that  is  painful  and  laborious  to  human 
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nature:   for  so  prajer  awakens  in   us  a  sorrowfiit 
sense  of  wants  and  imperfections.;  confession  excites 
in  ns  sharp  and  dolorous  reflections  upon  our  guilts 
and  miscarriages ;  but  thanksgiving  has  nothing  in 
it  but  a  warm  sense  of  the  mightiest  love  and  most 
endearing  goodness.     For  it  is  only  the  overflow  of 
a  heatt  full  of  love,  the  free  sally  and  emission  of  a 
soul  that  is  captivated  and  endeared  by  kindness ; 
and  there  is  no  passion  in  human  nature  so  sweet 
and  ravishing  as  love ;  especially  while  being  heated 
with  the  warm  sense  of  the  kindness  of  its  beloved, ' 
it  boils  over  upon  it  in  praise  and  gratitude.     And 
seeing  our  thanksgiving  lives  upon  love  and  ben^- 
eence,  and  is  all  along  nourished  and  maintained  by 
it,  the  greater  the  love  is  upon  which  it  feeds,  and 
the  more  the  beneficence,  the  richer  its  fare  is,  and 
tiie  nobler  its  entertainment.     But  where  can  our 
gratitude  find  out  a  love  comparably  so  great,  or 
productive  of  such   ample  beneficence,  as  that  <if 
God's  ?  Upon  this  inexhaustible  subject  it  may  Uve 
for  ever  without  any  other  supplies ;  and  fare  ddi- 
ciously  every  moment  to  eternal  ages.     For  what 
more  delicious  or  comfortable  thought  can  ever  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  mind  of  man  than  this,  that  the 
great  Lord  of  the  world,  the  good,  the  wise,  and 
mighty  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  our  faithfiil, 
kind,  and  munificent  friend ;  that  his  heart  is  always 
pregnant  with  designs  of  love  to  us,  and  that  the 
great  subject  of  all  his  contrivances  is  to  do  us  good 
here,  and  to  render  us  glorious  hereafter  ?  O,  w^re 
such  thoughts  as  these  but  set  home  upon  our  hearts 
with  their  full  and  due  emphasis,  how  would  they 
even  ravish   and   transport  our  souls!   how  would 
they  convert  all  our  faculties  into  consent  and  har-. 
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mony,  and  even  evaporate  our  spirits  in  songs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  him  !  And  whilst,  from  a 
lively  sense  of  all  these  wonders  of  his  love,  we  al^ 
offering  up  to  him  our  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  O 
with  what  triumph  and  exultation  of  soul  should  we 
ascend  in  the  flames  of  it !  But,  alas  !  we  are,  even 
the  best  of  us^  in  a  great  measure  unacquainted  with 
the  pleasure  and  sweetness  of  this  heavenly  perform- 
ance ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  we  have  not  a  quick 
sense  and  lively  relish  of  the  divine  goodness  upon 
which  it  terminates.  Had  we  this  always  present 
with  us,  we  should  feel  so  much  joy  and  pleasure 
m  thanksgiving,  that  it  would  be  our  heaven  upon 
earth,  our  meat  and  drink,  our  business  and  recrea- 
tion, to  breathe  up  our  souls  to  God  in  hymns  of 
praise.  But  this .  we  do  all  know,  who  know  any 
thing  of  religion,  that  to  laud  and  magnify  the  Lord 
is  the  end  for  which  we  were  bom,  and  the  heaven 
for  which  we  are  designed ;  and  that  when  we  are 
arrived  to  that  vigorous  sense  of  the  divine  love  that 
the  blessed  people  of  heaven  have  attained,  wf  shall 
need  no  other,  either  employment  or  pleasure,  to 
render  us  for  ever  happy,  but  only  to  sing  eternal 
praises  and  halleluiahs  to  our  God  and  to  the  Lamb 
that  siUeth  upon  the  throne ;  the  vigorous  relish  of 
whose  unspeakable  goodness  to  us  will  so  inflame 
our  love  and  animate  our  gratitude,  that  to  eternal 
ages  we  shall  be  never  able  to  contain  ourselves  from ' 
breaking  out  into  new  songs  of  praise;  and  then 
every  new  song  will  create  a  new  pleasure,  and  every 
new  pleasure  dictate  a  new  song,  and  so  round  again 
for  ever.  But  these  are  things  too  sublime  for  our- 
short  reach  and  cognizance :  only  at  present  let  us 
but  consult  the  experience  of  devout  and  grateful 
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souls  about  them ;  and  this  will  assure  us,  that  there 
is  nothing  under  heaven  so  pleasant  and  delightsome 
as,  from  a  warm  and  vigorous  sense  of  the  love  of 
Grod,  to  breathe  up  our  souls  to  him  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving ;  that  this  gives  such  a  jubilee  to  the 
mind,  such  a  sprightful  recreation  to  the  heart,  as 
far  exceeds  the  most  studied  artificial  pleasures  of 
epicurism.  But  for  satisfaction  in  this  point  we 
need  go  no  farther  than  to  our  praiseful  Psalmist, 
who,  though  he  were  a  king,  and  had  all  the  plea- 
sures of  a  fruitful  kingdom  at  his  beck  and  command, 
yet  doth  upon  his  own  experience  advise.  Praise 
the  Lordfjbr  the  Lord  is  good ;  sing  praises  to  his 
name  J  for  it  is  pleasant :  and  elsewhere,  Praise  the 
Lard^for  it  is  good;  to  sing  praises  to  our  God  it 
is  pleasant y  and  praise  is  comely.  Seeing  therefore 
that  gratitude  to  God  is  so  high  a  pleasure,  and  such 
a  grateful  entertainment  to  the  rational  soul,  when 
it  is  duly  disposed ;  this  is  such  a  motive  to  the 
practice  of  it,  as  carries  with  it  an  eternal  force  and 
obligation. 

III.  Gratitude  to  God  mightily  obliges  him  to  con- 
tinue and  repeat  his  favours  to  us.  For  though  God 
doth  not  covet  our  thanksgivings  for  himself,  or  out 
of  any  prospect  of  advantage  they  can  bring  him ; 
'  he  being  so  entirely  happy  in  his  own  perfections, 
that  neither  the  praises  of  angels  can  add  any  thing 
to  him,  nor  the  blasphemies  of  devils  subtract  any 
thing  from  him  :  yet  when  he  so  freely  bestows  his 
benefits  upon  us,  he  expects  the  return  of  our  grati- 
tude, both  as  it  is  highly  just  and  reasonable  in  it- 
self, and  vastly  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  us. 
For  he  being  infinitely  reasonable  himself,  and  loving 
himself  infinitely  for  being  so,  he  cannot  for  his  own 
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sake  but  love  what  is  fit  and  reasonable  in  others ; 
and  what  he  so  justly  loves  in  us,  he  justlj  expects 
of  us.  It  is  highly  displeasing  to  him  to  see  us  un- 
grateful to  others,  as  well  as  to  himself;  not  that  he 
sustains  any  damage  thereby :  for  how  can  he  be  the 
worse  for  our  ingratitude  to  others  ?  but  the  ground 
of  his  displeasure  is,  to  see  reasonable  beings  so 
grossly  swerve  from  the  canon  of  right  reason  and 
justice,  and  act  so  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  his  na- 
ture and  their  own.  So  again,  he  is  as  well  pleased 
and  delighted  when  he  finds  us  thankful  to  our  other 
benefactors,  as  when  we  are  so  to  him ;  not  that  he 
can  reap  the  least  benefit  or  advantage  from  the 
thanks  which  we  render  fo  others :  for  how  can  he 
be  the  better  for  that  which  he  doth  not  receive  ? 
but  because  the  thing  is  just  and  reasonable  in  itself, 
and  because  whatsoever  is  so  is  amiable  and  delights- 
some  in  his  eyes.  And  as  God  expects  our  gratitude 
for  its  own  sake,  as  it  is  in  itself  a  most  just,  and 
comely,  and  reasonable  thing ;  so  doth  he  also  exj^ 
pect  it  for  our  sake,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  advafi- 
tageous  things  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  For  by  ao- 
customing  ourselves  to  frequent  returns  of  thanks- 
giving to  God,  we  shall  by  degrees  gain  a  thank£iil 
frame  and  disposition  of  soul,  which  (as  I  shall  shew 
by  and  by)  will  both  influence  us  in  all  other  parts 
of  our  duty  with  a  mighty  cheerfulness  and  alacrity 
of  spirit,  and  carry  us  on  through  the  most  wearisome 
stages  of  it  with  an  indefatigable  vigour^  and  also 
enhance  the  value  of  the  divine  benefits,  and  render 
them  more  precious  in  our  esteem,  and  consequently 
more  comfortable  in  our  enjoyment.  When  therefore 
we  receive  the  benefits  of  God  with  a  thankful  heart, 
)ie  obtains  both  these  ends  nppn  us;  which  must 
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needs  lay  a  strong  obligation  upon  him  to  continue 
and  multiply  them  to  us.  When  he  shall  see  that  his 
fkvours  are  not  sown  upon  a  barren  soil»  but  that 
they  spring  up  in  such  fruits  as  are  most  delightful 
to  himself,  and  most  beneficial  to  us ;  what  a  power- 
ful motive  must  this  be  to  engage  him  to  sow  them 
more  abundantly !  There  is  nothing  doth  more  oblige 
a  generous  benefactor,  than  to  see  a  good  use  made 
of  his  benefits :  and  the  best  use  we  can  make  of 
them  is  to  gratify  him  with  such  things  as  he  most 
delights  in,  and  to  improve  them  to  our  utmost  ad- 
vantage :  which  will  render  him  so  far  from  repent- 
ing of  his  favours,  and  resolving  to  withhold  them 
for  the  future,  that  it  will  be  a  mighty  gratification 
to  himself  to  repeat  and  increase  them,  whenever 
any  just  occasion  requires  it.  And  therefore,  seeing 
God  is  the  freest  and  most  generous  benefactor  in 
the  world,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  we  make 
that  good  use  of  his  benefits  for  which  he  designed 
them ;  if  we  render  him  such  grateful  returns  for 
ihem,  as  are  truly  delightful  to  him^  and  advan- 
tageous to  ourselves,  he  will  be  so  far  from  stinting 
his  hand  to  us  for  the  future,  that  he  will  r^oice 
cner  us  to  do  us  good,  and  be  as  highly  pleased  to 
multiply  his  benefits  upon  us  as  we  can  be  to  receive 
them.  In  short,  the  greatest  obligation  that  can  be 
laid  upon  a  generous  goodness,  such  as  God's  is,  is  to 
db  good  with  his  benefits,  and  to  fare  well  upon  them ; 
both  which  a  thankful  mind  doth  to  the  highest  de- 
gree: and  therefore  such,  and  such  only,  are  the 
proper  soil  for  God  to  sow  his  benefits  in.  Here  they 
will  grow  with  vast  increase  and  improvement : 
whereas  in  ungrateful  minds  they  will  either  be  soon 
•washed  away  in  a  stupid  oblivion  of  them,  or  soon 
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wither  away  in  a  sordid  neglect  of  them,  or  else 
spring  up  only  into  weeds  and  tares,  into  pride  or 
luxury,  or  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  This  there* 
fore  is  an  eternal  reason  why  we  should  offer  up  our 
thanksgiving  to  God ;  because  hereby  we  answer  the 
great  ends  for  which  he  showers  his  benefits  on  us; 
and  thereby  lay  a  powerful  obligation  upon  him  to 
continue  and  increase  them. 

IV.  Thankfulness  to  God  doth  very  much  promote 
and  facilitate  the  practice  of  religion :  for,  as  was 
shewn  before,  all  hearty  thanksgiving  springs  out  of 
a  warm  and  vigorous  sense  of  God's  goodness  towards 
us:  and  as  that  naturally  flows  into  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, so  this  flows  as  naturally  into  a  free  and 
cheerful  obedience.  The  more  thankful  we  are  for 
the  benefits  of  God,  the  more  sensible  we  shall  still 
be  of  our  obligations  to  him ;  and  the  more  sensible 
we  are  of  these,  the  more  disposed  we  shall  be  to 
gratify  him  by  our  ready  obedience  to  him.  These 
things  follow  as  naturally  one  another,  as  heat  fol* 
lows  fire,  and  as  burning  follows  heat.  He  therefore 
who  by  frequent  acts  of  praise  hath  acquired  a  thank- 
ful frame  and  disposition  of  soul,  hath  surmounted 
three  parts  in  four  of  all  the  fatigue  of  religion.  For 
what  can  be  too  hard  for  a  soul  that  is  inspired  with 
an  active  sense  of  the  divine  goodness?  This  will 
convert  the  most  painful  duties  into  the  most  delight- 
ful recreations,  and  prove  such  an  ever-flowing  foun- 
tain of  divine  rhetoric  within  us,  as  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  aiiy  other  motives  and  arguments. 
How  can  I  do  too  much,  cries  the  grateful  soul,  for 
80  kind  a  God  and  so  liberal  a  benefactor  ?  To  his 
boundless  goodness  I  owe  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I 
have,  and  all  that  I  hope  for :  to  him  I  am  indebted  ' 
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for  such  stupendous  favours,  as,  considering  mj  un- 
woFthiness  of  them,  doth  not  only  puzzle  my  conoeity 
but  outreach  my  wonder  and  admiration.     And  can 
I  be  so  base  as  to  reckon  any  thing  too  much  in  re- 
turn for  such  astonishing  kindnesses  ?  I  can  give  him 
back  nothing  but  what  I  have  received  of  him ;  and 
if  I  should  give  him  back  my  life,  or  the  dearest  en- 
joyment I  have  in  the  world,  I  should  not  give  him 
the  thousandth  part  of  what  I  have  received.   What 
then  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ? 
Shall  I  not  cheerfully  render  him  whatever  he  asks, 
though  it  were  greatly  to  my  damage;   though  it 
were  to  strip  myself  of  all  the  comforts  of  my  Hfe,  to 
sacrifice  my  Isaac  to  him,  yea,  my  own  life  and  be- 
ing ?  And  much  more,  when  he  asks  nothing  of  me 
but  what  is  fit  and  reasonable ;  nothing  but  what  is 
perfective  of  my  nature,  and  conducive  to  my  eternal 
happiness :  when  he  only  requires  me  to  sacrifice  my 
lusts  unto  him,  which  are  the  shame  and  scandal  €»£ 
my  nature ;  to  wash  and  be  clean ;  to  deny  aU  ungod- 
liness and  worldly  lusts;  and  to  live  soberly,  and  right- 
eously, and  godly  in  this  present  world.     O,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  deny  such  a  bountiful  friend  such  just 
and  reasonable  demands.    This  is  the  constant  sense 
of  a  truly  grateful  soul.     And  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  moving  oratory  and  persuasion,  with 
.  what  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  must  she  run  the  ways 
of  God's  commandments !  How  greedily  must  she 
catch  at  all  opportunities  of  serving  him,  and  how 
readily  close  with  every  intimation  of  his  will,  how 
contrary  soever  to  the  indinations  of  flesh  and  blood ! 
And  instead  of  boggling  at  the  difficulties  of  religion, 
O  how  will  such  a  soul  rejoice  that  she  hath  an  op- 
portunity in  her  hands  to  express,  by  the  readiness 
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of  her  obedience,  the  grateful  sense  she  hath  of  that 
goodness  to  which  she  is  so  infinitely  obliged !  Doubt- 
less, were  our  hearts  but  touched  with  a  quick  sense 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  this  would  carry  us  trium- 
phantly through  all  the  difficulties  of  our  duty ;  and 
we  should  be  so  far,  for  the  future,  from  complaining 
of  the  uneasiness  of  our  yoke,  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  thank  God  upon  our  knees  for  putting  such 
a  test  of  duty  on  us,  whereby  we  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  by  the 
readiness  of  our  obedience.  Seeing  therefore  that 
thanksgiving  is  so  great  a  furtherance  to  us  in  the 
course  of  our  duty,  to  be  sure,  if  we  owe  any  thing 
to  God,  we  must  owe  this  to  him^  by  an  eternal  ob- 
ligation. 

V.  Thanksgiving  to  GrQd  will  render  all  his  favours 
to  us  more  grateful  and  acceptable  to  ourselves.  AU 
benefits  are  greater  or  lesser  to  us|  as  they  stand 
higher  or  lower  in  our  esteem  and  valuation.  To 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  is  doubtless  in  itself  a 
very  great  benefit ;  but  the  commonness  of  it  takef 
off  our  heedless  minds  from  attending  to  it,  and 
weighing  it  in  the  balance  of  a  just  valuation ;  by 
reason  of  which  it  grows  cheap  in  our  esteem,  and 
we  have  no  taste  or  relish  of  the  pleasure  and  com- 
fi»rt  of  it,  bat  enjoy  it  year  after  year  with  a  per- 
fect unconcern  and  indifferency.  But  if  after  a  long 
blindness  our  sight  should  be  instantly  restored  to 
us,  or  we  should  of  a  sudden  be  snatched  up  into  the 
light,  after  a  tedious  confinement  to  some  dismal 
dungeon ;  O,  with  what  rapture  should  we  salute  the 
day,  what  hymns  should  we  sing  to  the  joyful  light ! 
With  what  cheerful  thoughts  would  it  inspire  our 
breasts,  and  with  what  unspeakable  joy  should  we 
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survey  that  glorious  scene  of  things  which  it  opens 
and  discloses !  And  yet  the  benefit  of  light  is  the 
same  to  all  that  enjoy  it :  and  if  those  who  continu- 
ally enjoy  it  had  maintained  in  their  minds  the  same 
just  esteem  of  it  as  they  have  who  are  newly  re- 
stored to  it,  they  would  always  enjoy  it  with  the 
same  satisfaction.  Andthe  case  is  the  same  as  to  all 
the  other  benefits  of  God ;  of  a  great  part  of  the 
comfort  whereof  we  spoil  and  deprive  ourselves,  for 
want  of  that  grateful  sense  and  just  esteem  of  them 
which  they  merit  and  deserve :  for  a  thankful  mind 
will  make  the  utmost  of  the  benefits  it  receives,  and 
weigh  them  nicely  by  grains  and  scruples,  and  con- 
sider them  in  all  their  endearing  circumstances,  and 
take  into  its  account  their  most  minute  appendages, 
to  enhance  its  pwn  value  and  esteem  of  them.  And 
seeing  it  is  our  esteem  of  benefits  that  raises  or 
sinks  our  enjoyment  of  them,  to  be  sure,  the  higher 
we  esteem  the  benefits  of  Grod,  the  more  we  must 
enjoy  them.  So  that  while  unthankful  souls,  for 
want  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  favours  of  Grod,  do 
scarce  enjoy  the  tithe  of  them,  but  whilst  they  feed 
on  them  are  dissatisfied  with  them,  and,  like  the  most 
currish  animals,  while  they  are  gnawing  on  their 
prey  do  grumble  over  it ;  those  who  are  truly  thank- 
ful feed  upon  every  blessing  with  joy  and  content, 
and,  like  the  industrious  bees,  having  sucked  out  all 
the  sweetness  of  the  flowers  they  live  upon,  go  sing- 
ing home  with  it  to  their  hives.  And  I  make  no 
doubt,  but  he  who  hath  a  grateful  sense  and  just  es- 
teem of  the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  enjoys  with  far 
more  comfort  even  a  cup  of  fair  water  and  a  brown 
moi*sel,  than  the  fat  ungrateful  glutton  doth  his  stu- 
died and  artificial  luxuries.     Seeing  therefore  our 
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thankfulDess  to  God  for  his  benefits  doth  so  much 
heighten  and  improve  our  enjoyment  of  them,  if  it 
be  eternally  reasonable  that  we  should  make  the  best 
of  his  benefits,  this  lays  an  eternal  obligation  on  us 
to  be  grateful  to  him. 

VI.  And  lastly.  Thankfulness  to  God  gives  a  great 
support  to  our  hope  and  dependence  on  him  for  the 
future:  for  besides  that  the  very  sense  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  thankful  returns  we  have  made  him 
will  encourage  us  to  hope,  that  that  Grod  who  hath 
found  us  grateful  for  what  we  have  received  will  ac- 
count himself  obliged  in  generosity,  though  not  in 
justice,  to  heap  his  favours  on  us  more  abundantly ; 
the  thankful  reception  of  past  favours  being  the 
greatest  inducement  to  generous  benefactors  to  be- 
stow more  and  greater  for  the  future ;  besides  this, 
I  say,  the  very  recollection  and  remembrance  of  the 
manifold  favours  of  Grod  which  we  have  already  re- 
ceived, and  which  our  own  grateful  sense  of  them 
will  be  sure  to  engrave  upon  our  minds  in  the  most 
durable  characters,  will  prove  a  constant  fund  of 
happy  experience  for  our  hope  to  live  upon  for  the 
future :  so  that  whenever  we  are  reduced  to  strait 
and  low  circumstances,  and  are  either  pinched  with 
the  want  of  any  necessary  good,  or  are  ready  to  de^ 
spond  of  deliverance  from  any  imminent  evil,  the 
grateful  remembrance  we  retain  of  past  instances  of 
God's  kindness  to  us  will  be  a  mighty  encourage- 
ment to  our  faith  and  hope,  securely  to  depend  upon 
him  for  the  future.  7^  Lard  that  delivered  me, 
saith  David,  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  qf 
the  paw  of  the  hear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  this  Phtliktine.  Where,  you  see,  he  grounds 
his  dependence  for  dne  deliverance  upon  his  grateful 
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remembrance  of  another :    and  indeed  there  is  no 
man  in  the  world  can  have  that  ample  experience 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  as  he  who  makes  constant 
returns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  it ;  such  a  man, 
merely  to  improve  his  gratitude,  will  make  it  his  bu- 
siness curiously  to  animadvert  upon  every  instance 
of  the  divine  goodness,  «nd  to  descant  upon  every 
hint,  intimation,  and  circumstance  of  it,  and  trea- 
sure up  every  passage  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
And  seeing  experience  is  nothing  but  the  observation 
of  things  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  he  who  best 
remembers  the  manifold  expressions  of  Grod's  good- 
ness to  him,  and  makes  the  strictest  observations 
upon  them,  must  have  attained  to  the  fullest  and 
most  intimate  experience  of  it ;  and  when  all  is  done^ 
there  is  nothing  will  create  in  us  that  sure  confidence 
in  Grod,  and  firm  dependence  upon  him,  as  our  own 
experience  of  his  faithfulness  and  goodness.     If  I 
have  a  friend,  whom  in  numerous  instances  I  have 
always  found  faithful,   and  constant,  and  kind,  I 
reckon  I  may  rely  upon  him  with  almost  the  same 
security  as  I  can  rdy  upon  myself:  and  when  in  in- 
numerable instances  I  have  always  found  God  my 
firiend,  my  generous,  and  kind,  and  faithful  friend, 
and  I  have  all  these  instances  of  it  fresh  in  my  me- 
mory and  under  my  observation,  this  must  needs 
create  in  ine  a  very  secure  affiance  in  him,  and  carry 
up  my  faith   and  hope   into  an   high   plerophory. 
Thus  gratitude  to  God  begets  in  us  an  ample  expe- 
rience of  his  goodness ;  and  that  experience  begets 
in  us  a  firm  dependence  upon  him :  so  that  if  it  be 
eternally  reasonable  that  we  should  securely  rely 
upon  God,  by  whose  power  and  goodness  we  are 
supported  in  being  every  moment  of  bur  existence, 
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it  is  upon  this  account  also  eternally  reasonable  that 
we  should  offer  up  our  thanksgivings  to  him. 

To  conclude  all  therefore :  seeing  our  obligations 
to  this  duty  are  so  great  and  many,  let  us  be  per- 
suaded to  comply  with  them  in  our  practice.  Cer- 
tainly, never  were  any  people  more  importunately 
invited  hereunto  than  we  are  at  this  time.  It  is  not 
long  since  we  were  threatened  with  a  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  had  too  much  cause  to  apprehend  the  land- 
ing of  a  formidable  enemy  on  our  shores ;  an  enemy 
that  with  a  thousand  barbarities  hath  proclaimed 
himself  an  implacable  prosecutor  of  our  religion, 
and  that  wheresoever  he  goes  carries  ruin  and  de- 
struction along  with  him.  But  behold,  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  melancholy  scene  is  changed,  and  our  dark 
prospect  is  cleared  up  with  a  glorious  vision :  for  by 
a  wonderful  interposure  of  the  divine  providence^ 
we  are  not  only  delivered  from  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  but  our  enemies  are  delivered  into  ours: 
ttieir  naval  force,  in  which  they  so  much  gloried, 
and  upon  which  their  whole  success  depended,  being, 
by  the  miraculous  blessing  of  God  upon  the  good 
conduct  and  bravery  of  ours,  scattered  and  broken 
in  a  few  hours ;  and  we  not  only  preserved,  but 
Clowned  with  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  (hat 
ever  the  sea  bdheld ;  which,  cimsidering  our  circum- 
stances, who  have  no  other  trench  but  the  ocean,  no 
other  wall  but  our  navy  round  about  us,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  God's  watch- 
ful providence  over  us  for  good  that  even  our  owa 
hearts  could  have  wished  for:  for  how  much  the 
good  {xrovidence  of  God  hath  concerned  itsdf  ifi  thaa 
whole  affiuf  is  ao  remarkably  evident,  that  we  can- 
not but  discern  it,  uviess  we  wilfiiUjr  shut  our  eyes. 
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For  what  a  strange  concurrence  was  there  of  events 
that  are  only  in  the  disposal  of  God  ?  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera ;  the  winds  and 
storms  for  several  weeks  were  armed  against  one 
part  of  their  navy,  by  which  some  were  lost,  others 
disabled,  and  all  detained  from  joining  with  the  other 
part  of  it,  which  by  contrary  winds  was  also  detained 
from  engaging  us,  till  such  time  as  our  whole  force 
was  united;  and  then  God  gave  a  gale  that  blew 
them  on  to  their  own  destruction. 

To  all  which  is  to  be  added  another  most  consi- 
derable instance  of  God's  good  providence  towards 
us ;  viz.  that  a  wary  enemy,  who  always  acts  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  most  sagacious  foresight 
and  who  never  yet  fought  without  some  considerable 
advantage,  should  be  so  stupendously  infatuated,  as 
to  give  us  close  battle  with  a  strength  so  much  infe- 
rior to  ours.  These  are  all  the  hordes  doings,  and 
they  ought  to  be  marvellous  in  our  eyes ;  to  excite 
our  gratitude,  and  unite  our  hearts  and  lips  in  songs 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  him,  that  hereby  we 
may  engage  our  merciful  God  still  to  rejoice  over  us 
to  do  us  good,  and  continue  to  bless  their  majesties' 
arms  with  glory  and  success. 

And  in  pursuance  of  this  excellent  duty,  let  us  all 
be  persuaded  frequently  to  retire  from  our  worldly 
occasions,  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  there  to  recol- 
lect the  manifold  favours  of  Grod  to  Us ;  to  spread 
them  before  our  eyes  in  their  full  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth ;  to  turn  them  up  and  down  upon 
our  thoughts,  and  survey  them  in  all  their  parts  and 
proportions,  till,  by  a  thorough  view  and  considera- 
tion of  their  endearing  features  and  lineaments,  our 
hearts  grow  warm  with  a  grateful  sense  of  them ; 
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and  then  to  pour. out  our  souls  to  God  in  praises  and 
thanksgivings :  by  the  constant  practice  of  which, 
we  sliall  by  degrees  acquire  a  thankful  frame  and 
disposition  of  soul.  And  as  we  grow  on,  and  im- 
prove in  this  heavenly  virtue,  we  shall  feel  so  much 
life,  and  spirit,  and  sweetness  in  it,  that  we  shall 
need  no  other  motive  than  that  to  oblige  us  to  the 
practice  of  it ;  and  our  own  experience  will  convince 
us  of  a  truth,  which  now  perhaps  seems  a  wild  pa- 
radox to  us,  viz.  that  to  be  sensible  of  God's  bener 
fits,  and  to  meditate  on  his  goodness,  to  admire  his 
excellencies,  and  to  celebrate  his  prais^es,  is  heaven 
itself,  the  life  of  angels,  the  quintessence  of  all  joy, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  supreme  felicity  of  reasonable 
beings.  Wherefore  to  assist  your  endeavours,  and 
carry  on  your  minds  to  this  great  and  blessed  work, 
I  jhall  briefly  propose  to  your  meditations  a  few 
grateful  considerations  concerning  the  divine  bene- 
fits, and  so  conclude. 

First,  Consider  the  vast  extent  of  God's  benefits, 
as  to  the  number  of  them. 

Secondly,  Their  stupendous  greatness,  as  to  the 
degree  and  value  of  them. 

Thirdly,  The  generous  jfreeness  of  them  on  God's 
part. 

Fourthly,  The  great  immerit  and  undeservedness 
of  them  on  ours. 

Fifthly,  The  condescending  manner  of  his  bestow- 
ing them  upon  us. 

First,  Consider  the  vast  extent  of  God's  benefits 
towards  us,  as  to  the  number  of  them ;  which  is  so 
vastly  great,  that  we  can  no  more  count  them  than 
we  can  the  motes  in  the  air  or  the  sands  on  the  sea^ 
shore :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  reduce  them  under 
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such  kinds  and  orders  as  the  astronomers  do  the  ston 
under  such  constellations :  but  to  count  them  singly, 
one  bj  one,  is  a  task  exceeds  all  arithmetic.  In  ge- 
neral, for  every  thing  we  are,  for  every  thing  we 
have,  or  ever  had,  or  shall  have,  we  are  indebted  to 
his  bounty  :  that  we  are  men,  and  not  worms ;  that 
we  are  not  stones,  or  clods  of  earth,  utterly  insensible 
of  all  good,  and  incapable  of  all  felicity ;  that  we  are 
inspired  with  immortal  minds  endowed  with  vast 
capacities  of  happiness ;  that  we  have  so  many  sen- 
sible organs  capable  of  relishing  such  a  vast  variety 
of  pleasures ;  and  that  we  have  so  many  suitable 
pleasures  round  about  us  to  treat  and  entertain  them ; 
that  we  have  life  and  motion,  health  and  vigour, 
sense  and  perception,  reason  and  understanding,  to 
guide  and  govern  them,  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  goodness,  which  penetrates  to  the  very  root  ^nd 
centre  of  our  beings.  We  move  upon  his  earth, 
and  do  breathe  his  air ;  we  drink  of  his  springs,  and 
are  fed  from  his  granaries,  and  clothed  from  his 
wardrobe ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  good  thing  we 
possess,  that  is  either  necessary  for  our  subsistence, 
or  convenient  for  our  use,  or  pleasant  for  our  enjoy- 
ment, we  derive  from  his  inexhaustible  bounty, 
which  daily  encompasses  us  round  about,  like  many 
fortunate  islands,  with  an  ocean  of  blessings,  the 
single  drops  whereof  (though  we  are  every  moment 
of  our  Eves  sensibly  refreshed  with  one  or  other  of 
them)  we  can  no  more  recount,  than  the  endless 
moments  of  eternity.  But  if  to  these  mimberiess 
benefits  of  Grod,  which  we  every  day  taste,  and  do 
sensibly  relish  and  enjoy,  we  add  that  numberless 
more,  of  which  we  are  not  sensible,  because  they 
run  underground  in  invisible  channels,  so  that  we 
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neither  see  nor  taste  them,  though  they  do  us  a 
world  of  good,  we  know  not  how,  and  insensibly 
preserve  us  from  a  world  of  evils ;  we  may  well  cry 
out  with  the  prophet  David,  Psalm  cxxxix.  17,  18. 
Haw  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God! 
i.  e.  thy  kind  and  merciful  thoughts ;  how  great  is 
the  sum  of  them  !lfl  should  count  them^  they  are 
more  in  number  than  the  sand:  though  when  I 
awahe,  I  am  still  with  thee,  i.  e.  recounting  thy  fSeu- 
vours  from  morning  till  night,  but  after  all,  can  see 
no  end  of  them. 

Secondly,  Consider  the  stupendous  greatness  of 
the  benefits  of  God,  as  to  the  degree  and  value  of 
them.  There  are  indeed  various  d^ees  of  worth 
in  the  benefits  of  God ;  but  the  cheapest  of  them  are 
those  which  the  divine  goodness  hath  prepared  to 
serve  our  present  necessities,  conveniendes,  and  plea- 
sures ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  these  are  of  such  an  in- 
trinsic worth,  that  if  the  plenty  and  commonness  of 
them  did  not  depress  their  value,  we  should  esteem 
them  inestimable  treasures.  How  comfortable  is  the 
appearance  of  day,  after  the  long  nights  under  the 
northern  pole !  What  precious  things  are  a  cup  of 
fieiir  water  or  a  morsel  of  brown  bread,  to  such  as  ase 
pinched  with  hunger  or  parched  with  drought !  And 
did  we  but  value  the  smallest  benefits  of  God  while 
we  enjoy  them,  but  according  to  the  prices  we  our- 
selves set  upon  them  when  we  want  them,  it  is  to  be 
feared  we  should  esteem  th»n  higher  than  we  do 
now  the  greatest.  But  as  for  those  benefits  of  God 
which  concern  our  better  part  and  eternal  interest, 
they  are  such  as  only  an  infinite  goodness  can  be- 
stow.  For  what  goodness  less  than  infinite  could 
have  prepared  for  us  a  heaven  of  immortal  jays,  joys 
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which  the  holy  angels,  yea,  which  God  himself  lives 
upon?  What  lesser  goodness  could  send  down  the 
Son  of  God  to  us  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  to 
assume  our  nature,  and  therein  to  make  expiation 
for  our  sins ;  to  consecrate  for  us  a  new  and  living 
way  through  the  veil  of  his  own  flesh  info  the  hea- 
venly  sanctuary ;   and  by  the  light  of  his  doctrine 
and  the  footsteps  of  his  example  to  guide  and  direct 
us  thither  ?  What  less  than  the  same  goodness  could 
send  down  the  Holy  Spirit  to  us,  to  instruct  and 
teach  us,  to  persuade  and  admonish  us,  and  thereby 
to  cultivate  our  rank  and  degenerous  natures,  in 
which  there  is  such  strong  aversion  to  all  the  hear- 
venly  enjoyments,  and  to  render  us  fit  for  the  glori- 
ous inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  ?  In  a  word, 
what  less  than  an  infinite  goodness  could  thus  indus- 
triously employ  the  whole  sacred  Trinity  in  contriv- 
ing, preparing,  and  accomplishing  our  everlasting 
happiness,  by  such  amazing,  such  refined,  and  such 
expressive  methods  of  mercy  ?  For  verily,  when  I 
set  myself  to  consider  the  mighty  things  which  God 
hath  done  to  make  us  happy,  I  seem  to  be  looking 
down  from  some  stupendous  precipice,  whose  height 
fills  me  with  a  sacred  hoiTor,  that  turns  my  head, 
confounds  my  understanding,  and   almost   oversets 
my  reason ;  so  that  I  am  forced  to  cry  out  sometimes 
with  the  Psalmist,  Lard^  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mind/id  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him  with  such  astonishing  favour  ?   and  sometimes 
with  St.  Paul,  with  a  little  more  variation ;  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  the  goodness  and  bounty  of 
God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  designs  f^f  mercy ^ 
and  his  ways  of  beneficence  pa^t  finding  out! 
Thirdly,  Consider  the  generous  freedom  of  the  di- 
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vine  benefits  on  God's  part.  Even  the  noblest  bene- 
factors among  men  have  great  intermixtures  of  sel- 
fishness with  their  beneficence :  for  either  they  gra^ 
tify  their  own  vanity  with  it,  and  affectation  of  po- 
pular applause,  or  they  rid  themselves  of  the  trouble^ 
some  importunity,  or  ease  their  yearning  bowels  of 
their  own  compassion,  or  hope  to  secure  themselves 
a  firm  and  lasting  interest  in  those  they  do  good  to : 
and  even  those  who  act  from  the  nobler  principles  of 
religion,  and  do  good  in  submission  to  Grod,  and  in 
conformity  to  his  nature,  are  not  so  utterly  divested 
of  these  selfish  regards,  but  that  they  many  times  in-  .1 
termingle  them  even  with  their  purest  intentions; 
and  even  whilst  they  act  upon  those  religious  prin- 
ciples, it  is  all  along  in  prospect  of  their  own  ever- 
lasting happiness.  Thus  we  poor  creatures,  even  in 
our  most  pious  and  generous  beneficences,  are,  by  the 
sense  of  our  own  want  and  indigency,  continually 
biassed  towards  our  own  want  and  interest,  either 
temporal  or  eternal,  or  both.  But  in  God,  who  wants 
nothing,  but  is  self-sufiicient  and  infinitely  hB.ppy  in 
his  own  infinite  perfections,  matters  are  far  otherwise; 
he  seeks  nothing  without  himself,  because  he  wants 
nothing,  and  so  can  have  no  self-end  in  any  action 
ad  extra.  From  all  the  benefits  that  he  heaps  upon 
us,  he  can  reap  no  other  advantage  but  only  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  doing  good,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
infinite  generosity  of  his  nature.  So  that  his  own 
action  is  his  end,  and  he  doth  good  merely  for  doing 
good's  sake.  He  is  neither  compelled  to  it  by  neces- 
sity, nor  obliged  to  it  by  any  other  law  but  that  of 
his  own  nature.  He  is  neither  wearied  nor  worried 
into  it,  either  by  our  importunity,  or  by  any  painful 
sense  he  hath  of  our  misery.    He  is  neither  flattered 
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by  our  ptomise^^  nor  endeared  by  our  d^&ttt,  tlW 
bribed  by  any  prospect  he  hath  of  Aiture  advantage 
to  himsdf ;  but  being  absolute  nft aster  ot  hid  own  ao 
tions,  and  sole  counsellor  and  lawgiver  to  himself, 
being  the  most  perfectly  independent  and  all-suffi- 
cient  source  of  his  own  happiness,  beyond  which  he 
cannot  so  much  as  desire,  or  expect^  or  hope,  being 
infallibly  secure,  that  nothing  which  either  we  ol* 
any  other  creature  can  do,  either  for  or  against  him, 
can  either  add  to  or  subtract  from  his  essential  glory 
and  beatitude :  being  all  this,  I  say,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  than  all  this,  from  an  uninterested  bounty 
and  pure  good-will  and  generosity  of  nature,  he  de- 
lights to  do  us  good,  heaps  benefit  after  benefit  upon 
us,  for  no  other  end  but  to  benefit  us ;  and  in  plenti*> 
iul  showers  is  continually  pouring  down  his  graces 
and  favours  upon  us,  purely  that  he  may  profit  and 
please  us,  and,  if  possible,  content  and  satisfy  us,  and 
render  us  happy  both  here  and  hereafter.     This  is 
all  the  return  he  expects  for  his  benefits ;  and  if  he 
.can  but  do  us  good  by  them,  he  hath  his  end,  and  is 
[gratified  to  the  utmost  of  his  expectations.    O  the 
boundless  freedom  of  the  goodness  of  God  towards 
us,  that,  without  any  other  aim  but  to  do  us  good, 
lets  forth  itself  into  such  plentiful  effusions !  How 
excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  O  Lord !  how  en- 
dearing are  thy  favours !  Who  can  rehearse  thy  noble 
acts !  Who  can  shew  forth  all  thy  praise,  who  with 
such  an  unparalleled  frankness  and  generosity  of  soul 
art  continually  multiplying  thy  benefits  upon  us  ! 

Fourthly,  Consider  the  great  immerit  and  unde- 
servedness  of  God's  benefits  On  our  parts.  Consider- 
ing the  number  and  greatness  of  God's  niercies  and 
fiivours  to  us,  a  stranger  to  mankind  would  be  prone 
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to  imagine  that  by  our  extraordinary  services  we 
had  laid  some  vast  obligation  upon  God,  for  which 
he  esteemed  himself  so  deeply  indebted  to  us,  that 
nothing  within  the  compass  of  an  infinite  goodness 
could  be  too  great  a  repayment.  But,  God  knows, 
the  case  is  far  otherwise :  for  instead  of  obliging  him 
to  be  kind  to  us,  we  have  so  ungratefully  requited 
bis  kindness,  and  our  carriage  towards  him  hath  been 
so  froward  and  perverse,  under  the  most  endearing 
expressions  of  his  goodness,  that  were  he  not  as  infi- 
nite in  patience  as  he  is  in  justice  and  power,  we 
had  long  since  provoked  him  to  extirpate  the  whole 
race  of  us  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  consign 
us .  our  portion  with  our  fellow-rebels,  the  devils,  in 
everlasting  horror  and  despair.  For  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging his  manifold  favours  by  our  dutiful  be- 
haviour, which  is  the  most  acceptable  return  we  can 
make  of  them,  as  if  it  had  been  as  much  our  care 
to  afiront  and  provoke  him,  as  it  is  his  to  oblige  us 
by  perpetual  beneficence;  we  treat  our  own  base 
lusts,  which  are  the  only  things  he  hateth,  with  his 
mercies  and  favours ;  we  give  his  bread  to  our  glut- 
tony ,^  his  drink  to  our  intemperance,  his  clothes  to 
our  pride  and  vanity :  he  lends  us  breath,  and  we 
blaspheme  him  with  it ;  he  inspires  us  with  wit  and 
understanding,  and  we  expose  and  ridicule  him  with 
iT;  he  gives  us  health  and  strength,  and  we  employ 
it  against  him  in  wantonness  and  luxury  :  and  thus 
we  basely  sacrifice  his  favours  to  the  Devil.  And 
though  we  do  not  all  of  us  thus  openly  outrage  him 
with  his  own  benefits,  yet  how  few  are  there  that 
employ  them  to  those  good  ends  and  purposes  for 
which  he  designs  and  bestows  them !  how  little  good 
do  we  with  them  to  others,  and  how  little  the  bet- 
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ter  are  we  for  them  ourselves !  How  cold  and  indiffe- 
rent are  we  upon  the  receipt  of  them,  how  slothful 
in  the  improvement  of  them,  how  selfish  in  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  them,  and  what  lame  and  wretch- 
ed returns  do  we  commonly  make  of  them !  And  yet, 
for  all  this,  O  wonder  of  goodness !  Grod  is  not  at  all 
a^weary  of  doing  good  to  us ;  but  doth  not  only  still 
continue  to  us  his  common  and  standing  benefits, 
such  as  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  the  comforts  of  the  elements,  together 
with  a  strong,  and  healthful,  and  vigorous  capacity 
of  enjoying  them ;  but  also  those  peculiar  favours 
which  respect  our  everlasting  well-being,  viz.  the  in- 
structions of  his  word,  and  the  refreshments  of  his 
sacraments,  and  the  assistances  of  his  Spirit ;  which, 
by  a  thousand  invisible  arts  and  methods  of  kindness 
which  we  take  no  notice  of,  but  rather  resist  and 
oppose,  doth  still  drive  on  the  great  design  of  making 
us  everlastingly  happy :  the  consideration  whereof, 
if  we  have  any  spark  of  ingenuity  in  us,  cannot  but 
inflame  our  souls  with  gratitude  and  praise. 

Fifthly  and  lastly.  Consider  the  condescending 
manner  of  CJod's  bestowing  his  benefits  upon  us.  For 
though  it  be  infinite  condescension  in  him  to  think 
of  us,  who  are  placed  so  far  beneath  his  thoughts, 
who  are  but  worms  crawling  under  his  feet,  and 
whom  he  can  crush  into  nothing  at  his  pleasure; 
though  he  dwells  on  high,  as  the  Psalmist  truly 
and  emphatically  expresses  it,  infinitely  blessed  in 
his  own  native  glories  and  perfections,  and  is  an  all- 
sufficient  prospect  and  entertainment  to  himself;  yet 
he  not  only  humbles  himself  to  behold  the  things 
that  are  clone  in  heaven  and  earthy  but  also  humbles 
himself  to  behold  even  us,  to  provide  for  us,  and  to 
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take  as  much  care  of  us,  as  if  our  concerns  were  his 
own  :  nay,  he  humbles  himself  so  far,  as  to  treat  us . 
as  our  friend,  as  if  we  stood  upon  the  same  level 
with  him ;  and  espouses  our  interest  as  if  it  were  his 
own,  and  as  if  he  could  not  be  happy  without  our 
being  so :   yea,  farther  yet,  he  treats  us  as   if  we 
were  his  superiors ;  places  us  upon  the  throne,  as  it 
were,  and  himself  at  the  footstool,  and  entreats  and 
supplicates  to  admit  of  his  love  and  accept  of  his  fa- 
vours ;  he  sends  ambassadors  of  peace  to  us,  to  sue 
for  our  amity,  and  to  beseech  us  to  he  reconciled  to 
him.  O  blessed  Grod !  what  injury  didst  thou  ever  do 
us,  that  thou  shouldest  address  to  us  for  reconcilia- 
tion ?  That  we  should  sue  to  thee  indeed,  who  have 
injured  and  affronted  thee  beyond  the  patience  of 
any  but  a  God  to  endure,  is  doubtless  the  most  just 
and  reasonable  thing  in  the  world:  but  that  thou 
shouldest  sue  to  us,  who  never  didst  any  thing  but 
goodness  to  us,  who  hast  obliged  us  beyond  all  our 
capacities  of  repaying  thee,  who  hast  been  kind  to 
us  even  to  wonder  and  astonishment :  and  this  not 
only  without  our  desert,  but  after  our  highest  af- 
fronts, and  notwithstanding  our  most  disingenuous 
provocations  to  the  contrary.     O  blessed  God !  what 
amazing  condescensions  are  these !  For  when,  after 
all  his  kind  attempts  to  prevail  upon  our  obstin^y 
gratefully  to  accept  his  favours,  and,  by  so  doing,  to 
improve  them  to  our  own  everlasting  advantage,  he 
finds  we  are  incurably  determined  to  the  contrary, 
with  what  passionate  regrets,  and  yearnings,  and 
turning  of  bowels,  doth  he  discharge  us  from  his  pa- 
ternal care,  and  abandon  us  to  the  dire  effects  of  our 
own  folly !  Such  wondrous  stoops  of  the  divine  ma- 
jesty would  tempt  one  to  think,  did  we  not  demon- 
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strably  know  the  contrary,  that  God  hath  as  much 
need  of  us,  as  we  have  of  his  favours ;  and  that  it  is 
as  much  for  his  good  that  we  should  thankfully  re- 
ceive them,  as  it  is  for  ours  that  he  should  generously 
bestow  them.  But,  after  all  this,  we  do  most  certainly 
know,  if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  God, 
that  it  can  be  nothing  but  pure  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity of  nature  that  obliges  and  determines  him  to 
these  amazing  condescensions.  Which,  if  we  weigh 
in  the  balance  of  a  just  consideration,  together  with 
the  forgoing  motives,  cannot  fail,  if  we  have  any 
spark  either  of  modesty,  ingenuity,  or  even  huma- 
nity remaining  in  us,  to  determine  us  to  follow  the 
excellent  advice  of  the  Psalmist  in  the  text ;  Qffer 
unto  God  thanksgivings  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the 
Most  High. 

Now  to  Grod  the  Father^  God  the  Son,  and  Grod 
the  SLoby  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  ma- 
jesty and  dominion,  Jr&ih  this  time  forth  and 
Jor  evermore.    Amen. 
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DISCOURSE   I. 

UPON 

1  TIMOTHY  IV.  8. 

Bodily  exercise  prqfiteth  Utile :  but  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  aU  things  J  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is^ 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come, 

1 

X  HE  great  design  of  Christianity  being  to  promote 
our  future  happiness,  and  qualify  us  for  it,  things 
are  more  or  less  valuable  in  its  esteem,  as  they  more   - 
or  less  conduce  to  this  great  and  excellent  end.  And 
hence  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  of  all  the  virtues 
Christianity  obliges  us  to,  charity  is  the  greatest^ 
1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  that  is,  a  sincere  love  of  God,  and  an 
universal  good-will  to  men.     And  the  greatest  it  is 
upon  this  account,  because  of  all  virtues  it  is  most 
congenial  to  the  heavenly  state ;  that  being  a  state 
of  endless  love  and  pure  friendship :  and  all  other 
virtues  are  valued  more  or  less  proportionably,  as 
they  partake  of  this  virtue  of  charity.  To  give  worth 
to  our  faith,  it  is  necessary  it  should  work  by  love, 
Gal.  V.  6.     To  make  our  knowledge  acceptable,  it  is 
necessary  it  should  run  into  love,  1  Cor.  viii.  2,  3. 
Yea,  without  charity,  the  gift  of  miracles,  almsgiving 
and  martjrrdom  itself,  are  things  of  no  value  in  the 
accounts  of  Christianity,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2,  3.     Nay, 
so  much  is  this  great  virtue  designed  by  the  Chiis- 
tian  religion,  that  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  the  end  of 
the  commandment  is  charity,  1  Tim.  i.  5.  that  is, 
all  the  duties  which  the  commandment  enjoins  are 
designed  only  as  means  to .  advance  and  perfect  our 
love  to  God  and  men :  and  all  means,  you  know,  are 
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more  or  less  excellent,  proportionably  as  they  con- 
duce to  the  ends  they  are  designed  for.     Wherefore 
since  our  future  happiness  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
Christianity,  and  universal  love  our  most  necessary 
qualification  for  it,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
goodness  of  all  religious  means  consists  in  their  apti- 
tude to  abstract  and  purify  our  affections ;  to  exalt 
and  sublimate  our  love ;  and  to  propagate  in  us  that 
godlike  and  heavenly  temper,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  qualify  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  God  and  heaven. 
But,  alas  i  how  ordinary  is  it  for  men  to  mistake  their 
means  for  their  ends ;  and  to  value  themselves  upon 
doing  those  things,  which,  if  they  be  not  directed  to 
a  farther  end,  are  altogether  insignificant ;  account- 
ing those,  things  to  be  absolutely  good,  which  are  but 
relatively  so ;  and  which,  unless  they  conduce  to  that 
which  is  good,  are  perfectly  indifferent.     Of  which 
we  have  too  many  sad  instances  among  ourselves. 
For  how  many  are  there,  who,  though  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  prize  themselves  for,  but  only  of  their 
keeping  of  fasts,  and  looking  sourly  on  a  Sunday^ 
t3ieir  hearing  so  many  sermons,  and  numbering  so 
many  prayers,  are  yet  bloated  with  as  high  conceits 
of  their  own  sanctity  and  godliness,  as  if  they  had 
commenced  saints,  and  were  arrived  to  the  highest 
degrees  of  perfection  ?  And  though  pride  and  malice, 
covetousness  and  mmbition,  are  the  only  graces  they 
are  eminent  in;  yet  you   shall  see   these  empty 
wvetdhed  tarings  {^"eached  upon  the  pinnacle  of  self- 
oonceit^  and  from  thence  looking  down  upon  poor 
moral  mortals,  as  if  they  were  things  of  an  inferior 
species,  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same  class 
€f  beings  ivith  themselves.  Such  flaunting  hypocrites, 
it  seems,  there  have  always  been ;  and  in  these  latter 
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times  it  is  foretold  they  should  abound :  for  the  apo- 
stle tells  us,  1  Tim.  iy.  1.  that  the  Spirit  speaketh 
expressly ^  that  in  the  latter  ages  there  should  arise ' 
a  sort  of  people,  who,  departing  Jrom  the  Jhithy 
should  give  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines 
of  devils ;  who  should  Jbrhid  marriage ,  and  com^ 
mand  abstinence  Jrom  meats,  ver.  3.  that  is,  as  I 
suppose,  should  place  all  their  religion  in  outward 
and  bodily  severities,  which  at  best  are  only  means 
and  instruments  of  religion ;  and  that  in  these  they 
should  pride  themselves,  as  if  they  were  ,the  only 
saints  of  the  age :  whereas,  in  truth,  they  would- 
prove  the  rankest  hypocrites  that  ever  appeared  in  a 
religious  vizard.  And  of  these  he  exhorts  Timothy 
carefully  to  forewarn  his  flock,  and  for  his  own  part 
to  reject  their  profane  and  ridiculous  fables ;  and  ra- 
ther to  exercise  himself  in  true  substantial  godliness, 
than  in  such  outward  bodily  rigours  and  severities  r 
for  which  he  subjoins  this  general  reason ;  Jbr  hoiiily 
exercise  profiteih  little ;  that  is,  mere  outward  bo- 
dily exercise  in  religion,  abstracted  from  inward  pi?ty 
and  godliness,  is  of  very  little  avail  in  a  religious  ac-* 
count:  for  the  bodily  exercise  here  flfpoken  of,  it 
seems,  was  such  as  had  some  little  profit  attending 
it,  and  consequently  was  such  as  had  some  general 
tendency  to  good,  and  was  improvable  to  some  ad- 
vantage, had  it  been  wisely  managed  and  directed. 
For  wpof  oXiy^Vj  here  translated  little,  is  not  so  to  be 
understood,  as  if  it  signified  nothing ;  because  it  ii 
here  opposed  to  something  that  is  greater,  viz.  t6 
irpof  wavra :  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little^  hut  god^ 
Uness  is  profitable  for  all  things ;  and  therefore  mi 
bodily  exercise  must  profit  something,  though  letii 
than  godliness,  which  is  profitable  for  all  things :  w 
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when   Plato  says,  YwKparov  iw    ikiyov  (t>povrioVf  iXyfieio^ 

hiwokv^  *^  Socrates  must  be  a  little  attended^  but  truth 
<<  a  great  deal  more."  And  if  it  be  such  an  exercise 
as  doth  profit  a  little,  then  it  must  be  such  as  is  reli- 
gious, and  is  of  some  small  account  in  religion.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  subject  therefore  I  shall  do 
these  two  things : 

I.  Shew  you  what  this  outward  or  bodily  exercise 
in  religion  is. 

II.  In  what  cases  it  is  that  it  profits  little. 

I.  Wherein  doth  this  bodily  exercise  consist?  I 
answer,  It  consists  in  these  six  things : 

1.  In  an  outward  visible  profession  of  religion. 

2.  In  bodily  severities  upon  religious  accounts. 

3.  In  bodily  passions  in  religion. 

4.  In  bodily  worship. 

5.  In  bodily  fluency  and  volubility  in  religious  ex- 
ercises. 

6.  In  a  mere  outward  form  or  round  of  religious 
duties. 

1.  It  consists  in  an  outward  visible  profession  of 
religion.  That  we  should  make  a  visible  profession 
of  the  true  religion,  when  it  is  sufficiently  proposed 
to  us,  is  an  unquestionable  duty :  and  that  for  this 
reason ;  because  not  to  profess  visibly  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  religion,  is  an  open  disowning  of 
God,  who  is  the  immediate  object  of  all  true  religion. 
For  he  that  believes  that  this  is  the  will  of  God,  and 
yet  is  either  ashamed  or  afraid  openly  to  avow  and 
acknowledge  it,  declares  that  he  is  either  ashamed  of 
God,  or  that  he  fears  man  more  than  God;  both 
which  are  highly  impious.  Besides,  by  our  visible 
owning  of  religion,  we  propose  it  to  others,  who  by 
pur  example  may  be  persuaded  to  embrace  it  as  well 
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as  we :  and  it  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  entertain  the 
true  religion  ourselves,  but,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
propagate  it  to  others;  that  so  diffusing  our  light 
round  about  us,  others  may  be  directed  to  heaven 
by  it,  as  well  as  ourselves.   This  therefore  is  of  some 
account  with  God,  that  we  visibly  profess  the  true 
religion ;  but  if  this  be  all  we  do,  it  will  profit  us  but 
very  little.     For  if  we  do  not  own  our  religion  in 
our  actions,  while  we  profess  it  in  our  words,  we 
contradict  ourselves;   our  practice  gives  the  lie  to 
our  creed,  and  our  wicked  lives  baffle  our  holy  pro- 
fession.    For  while  a  man  acts  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  his  religion,  he  doth  as  effectually  disown  it,  as  if 
he  should  openly  renounce  his  baptism,  and  make  a 
public  recantation  of  Christianity.     For  as  our  pro- 
fession of  religion  is  performed  by  a  visible  significa- 
tion of  our  belief  of  it,  and  as  this  may  be  signified 
by  our  actions  as  well  as  our  words;  so  in  effect 
we  do  renounce  religion,  when  we  give  any  visible 
signification  that  we  do  not  believe  it ;  and  this  we 
do,  as  well  when  we  act  like  infidels,  as  when  by 
words  we  declare  our  infidelity.     For  by  our  deeds 
we  may  signify  our  minds,  as  well  as  by  our  words ; 
and  he  that  acts  as  if  he  did  not  believe,  doth  give  a 
more  convincing  argument  to  his  infidelity  than  all 
his  words  or  professions  can  be  to  the  contrary ;  be- 
cause it  is  rationally  supposable,  that  a  man  will  ra- 
ther pretend  to  believe  what  he  doth  not,  than  that 
he  will  act  contrary  to  his  own  belief  and  judgment ; 
it  being  a  greater  degree  of  violence  to  ourselves,  to 
act  contrary  to  what  we  do  believe,  than  to  pretend 
to  believe  what  we  do  not.     So  that  it  is  not  all  our 
talk  and  verbal  owning  of  religion  that  will  serve 
the  end  oi  a  visible  profession ;  which  is,  so  to  own 
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God  as  to  induce  others  to  own  him  as  well  as  our« 
selves ;  because  he  that  denies  God  in  his  actions 
will  never  be  able  to  induce  others  to  believe  that  he 
doth  sincerely  own  him  in  his  words  and  professions. 
'Wherefore,  unless  we  will  live  up  to  the  rules  of  our 
religion,  we  were  as  good  not  to  make  any  visible 
profession  of  it :  for  our  profession  will  serve  no  good 
ends  of  religion.  It  may  indeed  disgrace  it  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  measure  its  goodness  by  the 
lives  of  its  votaries :  for  either  they  will  think  that 
our  religion  teaches  us  to  live  as  we  do,  and  that  will 
make  them  abhor  it ;  or  else  they  will  imagine  that, 
notwithstanding  our  profession,  we  do  not  believe  it, 
and  that  will  make  them  suspect  it  to  be  a  cheat  and 
imposture.  So  that  for  any  good  Christianity  is  like 
to  reap  from  wicked  Christians  professing  it,  it  were 
highly  desirable  that  they  would  renounce  their  bap- 
tism, and  openly  declare  themselves  atheists  and  infi- 
dels ;  because  by  their  actions  they  blaspheme  the  re- 
ligion they  profess,  and  by  assuming  to  themselves 
the  holy  name  of  Christians  they  do  but  more  openly 
profane  it. 

2.  Another  sort  of  bodily  exercise,  that  is  of  some, 
though  but  little  account  in  religion,  is  our  volun- 
tary undergoing  of  bodily  rigours  or  severities  upon 
the  score  of  religion.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  wise 
nse  to  be  made  of  bodily  severities  in  religion,  pro* 
Tided  they  be  but  used  with  that  prudence  and  cau- 
tion as  they  ought  to  be :  for  they  are  excellent  re- 
medies against  many  of  our  inordinate  fleshly  incli- 
nations, to  tame  our  extravagant  appetites,  and  to  ren- 
der them  more  tractable  to  the  commands  of  reason 
and  religion ;  besides  that  in  the  general  they  are 
of  singular  use  to  wean  our  souls  from  the  pleasures 
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of  the  body,  which  do  often  corrupt  the  palate  of  the 
vtimd,  and  render  it  incapable  of  relishing  divine  en- 
joyments.    For  if  we  indulge  to  our  appetites  all 
those  lawful  pleasures  which  they  crave,  our  souls 
will  be  apt  to  contract  too  great  a  familiarity  with 
the  flesh,  and  to  be  so  taken  up  by  the  delights  and 
satisfactions  of  it,  as  to  neglect  those  diviner  plea- 
sures for  which  they  were  created,  and  which  are 
more  natural  and  congenial  to  them :  and  considering 
that  in  our  future  state  we  must  live  without  these 
bodies,  and  take  leave  of  all  the  pleasures  of  them,  it 
is  very  requisite  that  we  should  now  beforehand  wean 
and  abstract  ourselves  from  the  enjoyments  of  corpo- 
real sense ;  that  so  when  we  come  to  pait  with  them, 
we  may  know  how  to  be  happy  without  them,  and 
be  fit  to  live  the  lives  of  naked  spirits.     And  there- 
fore we  find,  that  there  has  scarce  been  any  religioa 
whatsoever,  pretending  to  qualify  men  for  another 
life,  but  hath  imposed  fasting  and  abstinence,  and 
other  bodily  severities,  as  proper  means  to  lustrate 
and  purify  the  mind,  and  to  prepare  it  for  immediate 
converses  with  God  and  separated  spirits ;  but  then 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  over  strict  imposition 
of  these  instrumentals  of  reUgion  occasioned  a  world 
of  superstition :  for  being  so  strictly  imposed,  they 
obtained  so  far  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  counted 
absolutely  good,  and  in  their  own  nature  plea^ng  and 
grateful  unto  God ;  which  possibly  by  degrees  intro- 
duced those  <f>piicra  /i^vcnr^pioj  horrid  and  bloody  mys- 
teries, into  the  heathen  religion.     For  mankind  be- 
ing once  possessed  with  such  an  opinion,  of  God,  as 
to  think  he  was  pleased  and  ddighted  to  see  his  poor 
creatures  afflict  and  punish  themselves,  it  was  easy 
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from  thence  to  infer,  that  he  would  be  much  more 
pleased  to  see  them  butcher  themselves,  and  sprinkle 
his  altars  with  their  own  blood.  And  as  this  over- 
weening opinion  did  probably  introduce  human  sa- 
crifices into  the  heathen  religion,  so  it  is  certain 
that  it  hath  introduced  sundry  false  doctrines  into 
the  Romish ;  as  particularly,  that  fasting,  and  whip- 
ping ourselves,  and  going  on  pilgrimages,  are  meri- 
torious things ;  that  by  them  we  expiate  our  sins,  and 
make  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God ;  as  if  the 
guilt  that  binds  us  over  to  eternal  perdition  were  to 
be  expiated  by  a  sound  whipping,  or  a  short  pil- 
jpimage  were  a  proportionable  commutation  fbr  the 
eternal  penance  of  hell-fire.  But  these  are  the  vain 
imaginations  of  men,  who  would  feign  impose  laws 
upon  God,  and  prescribe  to  him  the  measures  of  pu- 
oishDObent ;  who  would  do  as  wickedly  as  they  please, 
and  suffer  what  they  please  for  so  doing.  But  let  us 
not  deceive  oui*selve8';.  if  we  will  choose  to  sin,  it  is 
reasonable  that  that  God  whom  we  offend  by  our 
sin  should  choose  and  appoint  our  punishment.  It 
is  by  no  means  fit  that  criminals  should  be  their  own 
judges :  for  if  they  were,  they  would  have  very  little 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  sinning ;  because  they  would 
be  obliged  to  suffer  no  more  for  it  than  what  they 
pleased  themselves !  But  the  right  of  punishing  is  in 
the  offended  party ;  and  therefore,  if  we  will  offend 
God  by  violating  his  laws,  we  have  no  right  to  choose 
our  own  penance ;  but  must,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
submit  to  what  he  thinks  fit  to  inflict  upon  us ;  and 
what  that  is,  he  hath  told  us  beforehand,  even  ever- 
lasting  expulsion  from  his  presence  into  the  society 
and  portion  of  devils  and  damned  spirits.  ^So  that 
for  us  to  expect  to  atone  and  satisfy  God,  by  little 
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voluntary  penances  of  our  own,  is  just  as  reasonable, 
as  if  a  murderer  should  cut  off  his  little  finger,  and 
thereupon  expect  to  be  excused  from  the  penalty  of 
the  law. 

And  as  these  bodily  severities  are  no  expiations  of 
our  sins,  so  neither  are  they  in  their  own  nature 
pleasing  and  grMeful  unto  God :  for  he  is  a  good 
God,  and  an  universal  lover  of  all  his  creation ;  and 
consequently  can  be  no  farther  pleased  with  the 
sufferings  and  aflOictions  of  any  of  his  creatures,  than 
as  they  are  net^essary  either  to  do  them  good,  or  to 
make  them  exemplary  to  others,  or  to  vindicate  fW 
honour  of  his  own  violated  laws :  neither  of  which 
ends  are  served  by  voluntary  penances  and  sevens- 
ties,  as  such,  if  they  be  not  subordinated  to  the  ends 
of  virtue  ajod  religion.  For  what  can  fasting  signify, 
if  it  be  not  designed  to  famish  our  lusts  ?  Can  our 
hungry  bowels  be  a  delightful  spectacle  to  that  Gkid 
who  feeds  the  young  ravens,  and  takes  so  much  caie 
to  provide  for  all  his  creation  ?  Whafvirtue  is  there 
in  the  chastening  of  our  bodies,  if  it  be  not  intended 
to  humble  and  mortify  our  souls  ?  Do  we  think  that 
that  God  who  is  so  zealous  of  our  welfare  can  be 
recreated  with  our  miseries,  or  take  pleasure  in  ovtt 
tragical  looks  and  bloody  shoulders  ?  It  is  true,  so  fiif 
as  these  things  are  instruments  of  good  to  us,  they 
are  pleasing  unto  God,  even  as  all  other  instruments 
of  religion ;  but  it  is  not  the  suffering  of  our  bodies 
he  is  pleased  with,  but  the  good  which  it  doth  owr 
souls :  but  if  they  do  our  souls  no  good,  if  they  do  not 
purify  our  affections,  and  wean  us  from  fleshly  de- 
8ires5  and  make  us  more  fit  £or  the  heavenly  state, 
they  are  as  insignificant  in  the  account  of  God^ 
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as  the  paring  of  our  nails  or  the  clipping  of  our 
hair. 

3.  Another  sort  of  these  bodily  exercises  that  are 
of  some,  though  but  little  account  in  religion,  is  bo- 
dily passions  in  religion.    There  is,  I  confess,  an  ex- 
cellent use  to  be  made  of  our  bodily  passions  in  the 
exercise  of  our  religion,  provided  we  do  not  place 
our  religion  in  them :  for  if  we  do,  they  will  betray 
us  into  the  grossest  cheats   and  impostures.     For 
in  the  general,  we  find  that  our  passions  do  wing 
our  intellectual  faculties,  and  render  them  more  in- 
tense and  expedite  in  their  operations.     For  whilst 
the  soul  and  body  are  united  to  one  another,  there 
is  a  mutual  reflowing  and  communication  of  pas- 
sions between  them ;  insomuch  that  whensoever  the 
soul  is  any  ways  affected  with  any  object,  there  im- 
mediately follows  a  suitable  perturbation  or  passion 
in  the  body ;  and  then  this  passion  of  the  body,  as 
it  is  grateful  or  ingrateful  to  it,  doth  more  vigorously 
affect  the  soul  with  love  or  aversation;  and  then 
the  soul  being  thus  re-affected  and  incited  by  the  bo- 
dily passion,  will  more  vehemently  pursue  or  shun  the 
object  which   caused  its  first  motion  or  affection. 
When  therefore  our  souls  and  bodies  do  thus  sympa- 
thise with  each  other  in  the  exercises  of  religion,  we 
must  necessarily  perform  them  with  greater  vigour 
and  intention. 

But  to  make  this  more  plain  to  you,  I  will  briefly 
instance  in  those  four  great  passions  of  religion,  viz. 
love,  and  hatred,  and  sorrow,  and  joy.  As  for  that 
of  love ;  when  the  soul  is  affected  with  God,  or  vir- 
tue, or  any  other  amiable  objects  of  religion,  imme- 
diately there  follows  a  sweet  and  grateful  passion  in 
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the  body.     For  the  heart  being  dilated  towards  the 
beloved  object,  puts  the  blood  and  spirits  into  a  free 
and  placid  motion,  which  diffuses  a  certain  agreeable 
heat  into  the  breast,  and  invigorates  the  brain  with 
a  flood  of  active  spirits ;  and  then  the  soul  being  sen- 
sible of  this  grateful  emotion  in  the  body,  is  thereby 
more  vigorously  incited  to  pursue  those  amiable  ob- 
jects wherewith  she  was  first  affected.     And  so  for 
hatred :  when  the  soul  is  practically  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  religion  of  the  odiousness  of  any  evil  it 
forbids^  the  enmity  and  hatred  she  hath  towards  it 
causes  an  anxious  contraction  of  the  heart  and  com* 
pression  of  the  animal  spirits ;  which  produces  a  chil- 
ness  in  the  breast,  a  retarding  of  the  blood,  and  an 
unequal  motion  of  the  pulse ;  and  then  the  soul  sym- 
pathising with  the  body  cannot  but  be  sensible  of 
this  ungrateful  passion  it  is  put  into ;  which  must 
needs  add  to  her  hatred  of  those  odious  objects  which 
were  the  cause  of  it,  and  cause  her  more  vehemently 
to  shun  and  avoid  them.    So  again,  when  the  soul  is 
moved  to  sorrow  and  repentance  for  any  past  sins  and 
miscarriages,  the  sad  regrets  she  suffers  within  her- 
self produce  a  very  doleful  passion  in  the  body ;  such 
as  pinches  the  heart,  congeals  the  blood,  and  causes 
an  ungrateful  languor  of  the  spirits ;  and  then  by 
compassionating  her  grieved  consort,  she  is  thereby 
excited  to  a  higher  degree  of  displeasure  against 
those   sins   that  caused  its  grief  and  disturbance. 
Lastly,  when  the  soul  is  joyed  and  delighted  with 
any  religious  object  or  exercise ;  by  that  sweet  com- 
placency she  enjoys  within  herself,  there  is  produced 
a  most  pleasant  emotion  in  the  body,  the  animal 
spirits  flowing  to  the  heart  in  an  equal  and  j^add 
itream ;  where  being  arrived  through  its  dilated  ori- 
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ficeS)  they  soothe  and  tickle  it  into  a  most  sensible 
pleasure ;  and  then  the  soul  being  affected  by  the 
body's  pleasure  doth  from  thence  derive  an  addi- 
tional joy,  which  doth  more  vigorously  encourage  her 
to  pursue  those  objects  and  continue  those  exercises 
from  whence  her  original  joy  proceeded. 

So  that  you  see,  that  by  reason  of  that  perpetual 
intercourse  there  is  between  our  souls  and  our  bodies, 
there  is  an  excellent  use  even  of  our  sensitive  pas- 
rions  in  religion.    And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
a  gentle  temper  of  body,  whose  passions  are  soft,  and 
easy,  and  ductile,  and  apt  to  be  commoved  with  the 
soul,  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  religious  ex- 
ercises ;  because  whensoever  it  is  religiously  affected, 
its  passions  will  be  apt  to  intend  and  quicken  the  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  and  to  render  them  more  vigor- 
ous and  active :  but  farther  than  this  they  are  of  no 
account  at  all  in  religion.     For  as  there  are  many 
men  who  are  sincerely  good,  that  yet  cannot  raise 
their  sensitive  passions  in  their  religious  exercises ; 
that  are  heartily  sorry  for  their  sins,  and  yet  cannot 
weep  for  them ;  that  do  entirely  love  God,  and  de- 
light in  his  service,  and  yet  cannot  put  their  blood 
and  spirits  into  the  enravishing  emotions  of  sensitive 
love  and  joy :  so  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
gross  hypocrites,  that  have  not  one  dram  of  true  piety 
in  them,  who  yet  in  their  religious  exercises  can  put 
themselves  into  wondrous  transports  of  bodily  pas- 
sion, that  can  pour  out  their  confession  in  floods  of 
tears,  and  cause  their  hearts  to  dilate  into  raptures 
of  sensitive  love,  and  their  spirits  to  tickle  them  into 
ecstacies  of  joy ;  which  is  purely  to  be  resolved  into 
the  different  tempers  of  men's  bodies ;  some  tempers 
being  naturally  so  calm  and  sedate,  as  that  they  are 
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scarce  capable  of  being  disturbed  into  a  passion; 
others  again  so  soft,  and  tender,  and  impressible,  that 
the  most  frivolous  fancy  is  able  to  raise  a  commotion 
in  them.  And  hence  we  see,  that  some  people  can 
weep  most  heartilj  at  the  misfortunes  of  lovers  in 
plajs  and  romances,  and  as  much  rejoice  at  their 
good  successes,  though  they  know  that  both  are  fic- 
tions, and  mere  ideas  of  fancy :  whereas  others  can 
scarce  shed  a  tear  or  raise  a  sensitive  joy  at  the  real 
calamities  or  prosperities  of  a  friend,  whom  yet  they 
love  a  great  deal  more  than  these  men  can  possibly 
do  their  feigned  and  romantic  heros.  And  yet,  alas ! 
how  very  often  do  men  place  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gion in  these  mechanical  motions  of  their  blood  and 
spirits ;  that  think  they  are  exceeding  good,  if  they 
can  but  chafe  themselves  into  a  devout  passion ;  and 
that  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  godliness  that  their 
blood  and  spirits  are  easily  moved  by  religious  ideas, 
and  apt  to  be  elevated  or  dejected  according  as  sad 
or  joyous  arguments  are  pathetically  represented  to 
their  fancies.  And  though  they  do  not  understand  the 
argument,  or,  which  is  all  one  to  them,  tiH>ugh  that 
which  is  delivered  for  argument  is  mere  gibberish 
and  insignificant  canting,  that  hath  nothing  of  argu- 
ment or  reality  in  it,  only  some  empty  fiction  is  con- 
veyed to  their  fancies  by  a  musical  voice  in  fanciful 
expressions ;  yet  because  they  are  affected  by  it,  and 
it  raises  a  sensible  perturbation  in  their  blood  and 
spirits,  they  presently  conclude  it  to  be  an  income  of 
God,  and  an  infallible  token  of  his  special  love  and 
favour  to  them :  as  if  it  were  a  sign  of  godliness  and 
a  mark  of  Grod's  favourites,  to  be  affected  with  non.. 
saise,  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases,  and 
pointed  with  pathetic  accents. 
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Thus  there  are  some  men  who  believe  themadyes 
to  be  converted  merely  because  they  have  run 
through  all  the  stages  of  passion,  in  that  new  road 
of  artificial  conversion  which  some  modem  authors 
have  found  out :  for  according  as  the  work  of  con- 
version hath  been  described  by  some  modem  authors, 
it  is  wholly  placed  in  so  many  different  scenes  of 
passion.  For  first,  a  man  must  pass  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  bondage ;  that 
is,  he  must  be  frightened  into  a  sense  of  his  lost  and 
undone  condition  ;  and  in  this  sense  he  must  grieve 
bitterly  for  his  sins  as  the  causes  of  his  min  and 
perdition :  and  this  is  that  which  they  call  conviction 
and  compunction.  From  hence  he  must  proceed  into 
the  evangelical  state,  and  pass  into  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  the  entrance  of  which  is  contrition,  or  hu- 
miliation ;  which  consists  in  an  ingenuous  sorrow  for 
sin,  proceeding  from  a  passionate  sense  of  love  and 
.  goodness:  and  then,  having  acted  over  all  these 
mournful  passions,  he  embraces  and  lays  hold  upon 
Christy  which  is  the  concluding  scene,  and  is  alto- 
gether made  up  of  joy  and  exultation :  and  so  the 
work  of  conversion  is  finished.  Now  though  I  do 
not  at  an  deny  but  to  the  conversion  of  an  habitual 
sinner  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  he  should 
be  convinced  of  his  danger,  and  deeply  affected  with 
sorrow  and  remorse  for  his  folly  and  wickedness, 
(and  therefore  would  not  be  so  understood,  as  if  I 
intended  to  discountenance  these  holy  passions, 
which  are  such  necessary  introductions  to  a  sincere 
conversion ;)  yet  neither  do  I  doubt,  but  by  the  help 
of  a  melancholy  fancy,  attended  with  soft  and  easy 
passions,  a  man  may  perform  all  these  parts  of  con- 
version, and  yet  be  never  the  better  for  it :  for  many 
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times  these  passions  are  only  the  necessary  effects 
of  a  diseased  fancy,  and  are  altogether  as  mechanical 
as  the  beating  of  our  pulse  or  the  circulation  of  our 
blood.  And  hence  we  see  that  this  kind  of  conver* 
sion,  which  wholly  consists  of  bodily  passions,  doth 
commonly  both  begin  and  end  with  some  languish* 
ing  distemper  of  the  body,  in  which  the  fancy  is 
overclouded,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  and  spirits 
retarded  by  the  prevalence  of  black  and  melancholy 
humours;  which  being  once  evacuated,  the  man's 
body  returns  again  to  its  former  temper,  and  upon 
this  he  becomes  the  same  man  again  that  he  wad 
before  his  pretended  conversion.  And  accordingly^ 
it  is  observed  by  those  very  persons  who  place  th6 
whole  work  of  conversion  in  these  mechanical  pas-* 
sions,  that  generally,  after  the  pangs  of  regeneratioii 
are  over,  their  converts  grow  cold,  and  careless,  and 
remiss  in  religion ;  and  so  like  to  what  they  were  in 
the  state  of  nature,  that  you  would  hardly  believe 
they  had  ever  been  converted:  which  is  a  plain 
evidence  that  this  sort  of  conversion  doth  not  reach 
the  soul ;  that  it  doth  not  alter  our  practical  judg^ 
ment  of  things,  nor  rationally  determine  our  wills  to 
new  choices  and  resolutions ;  and  consequently  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  train  of  sensitive  passion^ 
mechanically  excited  by  the  fancy.  And  hence  you 
may  observe  in  the  modern  stories  of  our  religious 
melancholians,  that  they  commonly  pass  out  of  one 
passion  into  another,  without  any  manner  of  reason- 
ing and  discourse :  now  they  are  in  the  depths  of 
grief  and  despair,  by  and  by  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
joy  and  assurance ;  and  yet  they  aire  the  same  meni 
neither  better  nor  worse^  when  they  do  despair  as 
when  they  are  assured;  and  consequently  have; no 
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more  reason  to  be  aasured  now,  than  Ihej  hud  when 
thej  were  encompassed  with  all  the  horrors  of  dea* 
peration.    For  the  only  reason  anj  man  haih  to  be 
assured  of  Grod's  lore  is  his  likeness  and  conformity 
to  him,  which  is  that  alone  which  endears  us  unto 
God,  and  entitles  us  to  the  promise  of  his  favour. 
And  yet,  though  these  *  men  do  not  pretend  to  be 
better,  or  more  godlike,  now  they  are  assured,  than 
they  were  when  they  despaired,  yet  their  hearts  are 
overwhelmed  with  floods  of  sensitive  joy,  and  they 
are  strangely  comforted,  they  know  not  how  or 
wherefore.  And  though  while  they  were  in  despair 
they  thought  of  those  promises  and  motives  of  com- 
fort that  now  ravish  and  transport  them,  and  had 
every  whit  as  much  reason  to  lay  claim  to  them  too ; 
yet  then  they  lay  like  cakes  of  ice  at  their  hearts, 
without  affording  them  the^  least  gleam  of  warmth 
nd  comfort :  which  is  a  plain  evidence  that  both 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  the  products  of  bodily 
temper,  and  not  of  reason  and  judgment ;  because 
they  pass  out  of  one  into  the  other  without  any  in-* 
tervenient  discourse,  and  are  agitated  into  contrary 
passions  whilst  they  are  under  the  same  rational 
motives ;  are  dejected  this  moment,  and  comforted 
the  next ;  which  argues  that  their  reason  hath  no 
band  in  their  passions :  for  if  it  had,  they  could 
never  be  so  contrarily  affected.    Nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  such  irrational  passions  are  raised  in  them 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  because  he  ordinarily  works  upon 
nten  in  an  human  and  rational  way,  beginning  with 
their  understandings,  and  so  persuading  their  wills 
and  exciting  their  passiolis  by  rational  motives  and 
arguments :  those  passions  therefore  that  are  not  so 
excited  can  be  resolved  into  no  other  principle  but 
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that  of  bodily  temper.  And  accordingly  you  may 
obserre,  that  all  this  train  of  passions,  wherein  too 
many  men  do  place  the  whole  of  their  conversion, 
are  necessarily  connected  and  chained  to  one  an- 
other :  so  that  if  you  move  but  the  first  link,  all  the 
rest  will  naturally  follow ;  which  is  a  plain  argument 
that  they  may  be  excited,  not  only  in  a  free  and  ra- 
tional, but  also  in  a  necessary  or  mechanical  way. 
As  for  instance,  suppose  these  men  before  their  pre-* 
tended  conversion  to  have  a  good  dose  of  melan<* 
choly  in  their  tempers,  this  will  naturally  dispose 
them  to  terrible  and  mournful  conceits :  and  being 
thus  disposed,  their  tender  fancies  are  easily  im- 
pressed with  dreadful  images  of  the  wrath  of  God 
and  their  own  undone  condition ;  and  according  as 
the  temper  of  their  bodies  is  more  or  less  disposed 
to  fear,  so  this  frightful  passion  continues  longer  or 
shorter  upon  them.  If  it  continues  longer,  it  will,  by 
the  reiterated  impressions  of  those  dreadful  objects 
that  first  raised  it,  by  degrees  be  heightened  into 
horror  and  desperation ;  and  when  it  is  so,  then  the 
man  is  under  conviction  of  his  undone  condition,  and 
under  the  terrors  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of 
bondage,  which  according  to  the  new  method  is  al- 
ways the  first  step  to  conversion.  And  when  the 
first  fury  of  despair  is  over,  it  naturally  issues  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  and  there  spends  itself  in  woful 
r^ets  and  self-condemning  reflections :  and  this  is 
that  which  they  call  attrition,  or  compunction,  which 
18  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  this  methodical  way 
of  convention. 

And  hence  many  people  do  continue  many  years 
together  in  this  languishing  state ;  in  all  which  time 
they  beEeve  themselves  to  be  under  the  lash  of  the 
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l^w»^  and  the  discipline  of  the  spirit  of  bondage; 
when,  God  knows,  many  times  there  is  nothing  in  it 
but  a  mere  melancholy  humour,  tinctured  and  height^ 
ened  with  dismal  notions  of  religion.  But  then, 
when  the  melancholy  begins  to  disperse,  and  to  make 
way  for  the  spirits  to  flow  into  the  brain  in  a  more 
brisk  and  active  torrent,  and  so  to  warm  and  refresh 
the  drooping  fancy,  they  will  by  degrees  scatter 
those  horrid  images  and  dismal  fancies  of  religion 
that  rid  the  imagination  and  raised  those  tragical 
passions ;  and  so  the  man  will  gradually  emerge  out 
of  the  spirit  of  bondage  into  a  more  comfortable  and 
evangelical  condition.  For  now  his  fancy  being 
something  more  lightsome,  but  still  retaining  some 
i^elicks  of  its  former  darkness,  will  be  disposed  for 
grateful  as  well  as  dismal  phantasms,  and  to  be 
ioipressed  by  lovely  and  joyous,  as  well  as  terrible 
and  mournful  objects.  So  that  if  now  God,  or 
Christ,  or  any  other  object  of  religion,  be  but  repre-« 
sented  to  the  man  in  such  a  dress  of  metaphors  and 
glistering  allusions  as  is  apt  to  affect  his  carnalized 
fancy,  he  will  presently  form  such  charming  conceits 
and  pleasant  imaginations  of  them  as  will  necessa- 
rily put  his  blood  and  spirits  into  a  most  amorous 
emotion  towards  them :  so  that  now  he  shall  seem 
inflamed  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  fancy  him 
twined  in  his  arms  and  embraces ;  whereas  in  reality, 
the  thing  he  is  so  infinitely  fond  of  is  nothing  but 
an  idol  of  his  own  fancy,  a  mere  baby-christ,  dressed 
up  by  his  own  imagination  in  all  the  charms  of  sen- 
sual beauty,  and  furnished  with  smiles,  and  kisses, 
and  caresses,  and  all  the  pretty  endearments  of  a 
doting  lover.  And  now  the  man's  fancy  being  thus 
partly  hung  with  fine  pictures  of  jQhrist,  those  re- 
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licks  of  melancholy  vapours  that  are  yet  remaining 
in  it  will  very  much  dispose  it  to  sad  and  mournful 
conceits,  especially  when  this  idol  of  Christ,  which 
he  so  much  dotes  upon,  shall  be  represented  as 
weeping  over  his  sins,  and  grieved  at  the  unkind-* 
nesses  he  shews  him.  And  now  his  fancy  being 
thus  furnished  with  such  a  mixture  of  amorous  and 
mournful  imaginations,  must  necessarily  beget  in 
him  a  mixture  of  love  and  grief,  and  cause  tiim  to 
mourn  for  his  sins ;  because  they  make  his  Saviour 
grieve,  whom  he  seems  to  love  so  dearly.  And 
this  is  humiliation,  which  is  the  third  stage  in  this 
imaginary  road  of  conversion.  And  now  the  man 
having  set  up  so  gay  an  image  of  Christ  in  his 
fancy,  felt  within  himself  such  sensible  pangs  of  love 
towards  him,  and  grief  for  the  affronts  and  unkind- 
nesses  he  hath  offered  him,  his  amorous  imagination 
will  presently  suggest  to  him,  that  doubtless  so  sweet 
a  Saviour  cannot  but  be  conquered  with  all  these 
passionate  endearments,  and  smitten  with  a  recipro* 
cal  love  upon  so  many  feeling  expressions  of  his 
kindness  towards  him  :  and  being  possessed  with  this 
imagination,  he  wiU  presently  fancy  his  dear  image 
of  Christ  into  all  the  postures  of  a  transported  lover^ 
smiling  upon  him,  and  spreading  out  his  arms  to 
embrace  him ;  upon  which  there  will  follow  such  a 
sweet  effusion  of  bis  spirits  towards  his  enamoured 
Saviour,  that  he  will  fancy  himself  to  be  leaping  into 
his  arms,  and  rolling  in  his  bosom,  and  resting,  and 
leaning,  and  relying  upon  him.  And  now  his  fancy 
having  carried  him  to  his  journey's  end,  and  lodged 
him  in  the  embraces  of  his  Saviour,  O  the  joy  and 
ravishment !  he  feels  his  heart  pant  through  excess 
of  delight,  and  jready  to  break  with  its  own  raptures. 
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And  thus  jon  see  how  this  whole  method  of  con- 
▼ersion  may  be  easily  transacted  by  an  active  and 
melancholy  foncy. 

And  as  it  may  be,  so  I  doubt  not  but  many  times 
it  is;  for  how  many  men  are  there  who  strongly 
imagine  themselves  to  hare  been  converted,  that  yet 
are  never  the  better  for  it,  being  still  as  averse  unto 
Ood  and  true  goodness  as  ever  they  were  before  ? 
Nay,  and  many  times  are  so  far  from  being  bettered 
by  their  conversion,  that  they  are  a  great  desl  the 
worse  for  it ;  for  instead  of  forsaking  all  sin,  which 
is  that  wherein  true  conversion  doth  consist,  they 
only  shift  their  vices,  and  many  times  in  laying  one 
devil  they  conjure  up  seven  worse  in  the  room  of 
it.  Perhaps  befinre  they  fancied  themselves  to  have 
been  converted,  they  were  openly  lewd  and  profane  ^ 
they  would  swear,  and  be  drunk,  and  wallow  in  sen« 
suality  and  voluptuousness:  but,  notwithstanding 
these  beastly  and  damnable  crimes,  they  had  some 
very  amiable  qualities  fai  them :  they  were  courteous, 
and  affable,  and  kind,  and  oUiging ;  faithful  in  their 
professions,  and  just  and  honest  in  their  dealings : 
but  now,  alas!  by  passing  through  these  dismal 
stipes  of  pretended  conversion,  they  have  contracted 
such  a  mass  of  melancholy  humours  as  hath  quite 
toured  dieir  sweet  and  lovely  tempers  into  pride  and 
envy,  peevishness  and  faction,  insolence  and  censo- 
riousness,  and  all  the  other  ingredients  of  a  sullen 
and  unsociable  nature.  So  that  though  now  indeed 
they  will  not  be  openly  lewd  and  profane,  as  they 
were  before ;  yet,  which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  they 
will  be  false  and  ill  natured,  and  griping  and  ungo- 
vernable ;  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  they  will  be  all 
this  while  under  the  disguise  of  reljgion,  and  the 
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patronage  of  a  deceived  conscience :  so  that  whereas 
their  former  vices  had  only  the  possession  of  their 
wills,  but  not  of  their  consciences,  these  are  seized 
of  both,  which  renders  their  condition  the  more 
dangerous.  For  heretofore  virtue  and  religion  had 
a  strong  party  within  them ;  there  being  a  law  in 
their  minds  that  warred  against  the  law  in  their 
members :  but  now  all  is  subdued  to  the  dominion 
of  their  sins,  and  their  wills  and  consciences,  like 
Simeon  and  Levi,  become  bi'ethren  in  iniquity. 
Whilst  therefore  men  place  their  religion  in  such 
artificial  trains  of  passion,  they  will  be  liable  to  all 
manner  of  cheats  and  impostures.  For  the  gene* 
rality  of  men  being  ignorant  of  the  pow^  of  melan* 
choly,  and  of  the  frame  and  structure  of  theii^  own 
bodies ;  if  their  fancies  are  but  tinctured  with  reUp* 
gion,  they  will  be  apt  to  attribute  every  extraof- 
dinary  emotion  they  feel  to  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  to  account  that  to  be  grace 
and  inspiration  which  is  a  mere  necessary  effect  of 
matter  and  motion  :  and  being  onoe  possessed  with 
this  conceit,  they  lie  open  to  all  the  follies  of  en- 
thusiasm. For  now  nothing  will  satisfy  them  Tnit 
heats  of  fancy  and  transports  of  passion :  and  whilst 
they  should  be  attending  to  the  sober  dictates  of 
scripture  and  right  reason,  they  will  be  looking  for 
incomes,  and  impulses,  and  secret  manifestations; 
and  consequently  will  be  apt  to  interpret  every  odd 
whimsy  for  an  inward  whisper  from  Heaven^  and 
every  brisk  emotion  of  their  spmts  for  an  imme- 
diate smile  of  God's  countenance;  than  which,  I  dare 
boldly  say,  there  b  nothing  more  mischievous  to  re>» 
ligion,  or  contrary  to  the  life  and  power  of  it.  For 
reUgiim  is  a  wise,  a  still  and  silent  thing,  that  con« 
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jBists  not  in  frisks  of  fancy  and  whirlwinds  of  pas- 
sion ;  but  in  a  divine  temper  of  mind,  and  an  uni- 
versal resignation  of  our  wills  to  Grod ;  and  this,  not 
onlj  in  intermittent  fits  of  passion,  but  in  the  midst 
of  cool  thoughts  and  calm  deliberations.  For  true 
religion  is  a  state  of  a  fixed  and  constant  nature,  that 
doth  not  come  and  go,  like  the  colours  of  a  blushing 
tace ;  but  is  the  natural  and  true  complexion  of  the 
soul.  How  religious  soever  therefore  we  may  be  in 
our  passionate  heats  and  transports,  it  is  altogether 
insignificant,  unless  the  standing  temper  of  our  minds 
be  good,  and  our  religion  be  settled  in  our  natures. 
For  though  it  cannot  be  denied  but  these  our  bodily 
passions  do  profit  something,  as  they  are  useful  in* 
atruments  of  religion ;  yet  I  think  it  is  very  appa* 
rent,  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  he  who  places 
his  religion  in  them,  doth  but  deceive  his  own  souL 
4.  Another  sort  of  bodily  exercise,  that  is  of  some, 
though  but  little  account  in  religion,  is  fluency  and 
volubility  in  religious  exercises;  or  a  readiness  of 
wording  our  thoughts  in  proper  and  affecting  expres- 
sions ;  either  in  prayer  to  Grod,  or  in  speaking  of  Qod 
and  things  divine :  the  proper  use  of  which  is  this, 
that  in  prayer  it  is  apt  to  excite  and  kindle  our  de- 
vout and  religious  affections.  For  besides  that  scan- 
tiness of  words  in  prayer  doth  divert  the  mind,  by 
putting  it  to  the  trouble  of  inventing  new  expres* 
sions  to  clothe  its  .thoughts  and  desires,  which,  he* 
cause  of  its  inability  to  attend  many  things  at  once, 
must  needs  interrupt  its  zeal  and  intention,  and  so 
make  breaks  and  chasms  in  its  devotions :  whereas 
when  a  man  expresses  himself  easily  and  fluently,  so 
that  his  words  keep  pace  with  his  desires  and  affec- 
tions, he  will  be  able  to  keep  his  thoughts  more  in- 
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tent,  and  to  fix  himself  upon  God  with  all  the  united 
vigour  of  his  mind,  which  not  being  disturbed  with 
the  difficulty  of  expressing  its  desires,  will  be  the 
more  at  leisure  to  intend  them,  that  so  its  devotions 
may  flow  secundo  fiumine^  in  a  more  easy  and  un- 
disturbed current :  besides  which,  I  say,  we  all  find 
by  experience,  that  proper  and  fluent  expressions  are 
in  their  own  nature  apt  to  warm  and  heighten  our  af- 
fections ;  which  nothing  hath  a  greater  influence  in, 
than  the  charms  of  pathetical  oratory. 

To  be  able  therefore  to  word  our  prayers  in  pro- 
per and  ready  expressions  is  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  our  devotions ;  our  words  being  so  apt  to  af- 
fect our  minds,  and  our  passions  to  keep  time  with 
the  music  of  our  own  language :  and  whilst  we  wear 
these  bodies  about  us,  and  our  souls  are  clogged  and 
depressed  with  fleshly  desires,  we  have  need  enough 
to  use  all  arts  and  advantages  of  spiriting  and  en- 
livening our  devotions.  But  yet,  I  confess,  of  all  these 
bodily  exercises,  this  is  the  least  considerable  in  reli- 
gion; because  we  may  easily  supply  the  defect  of 
natural  fluency  by  excellent  forms  of  prayer;  the  use 
of  which  is  doubtless  far  more  expedient  than  the 
best  of  our  extempore  effusions.  For  he  that  uses  a 
form  hath  nothing  else  to  do  in  prayer  but  only  to 
recoUect  his  own  thoughts,  and  fix  them  upon  God ; 
and  to  keep  his  mind  affected  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
divine  majesty,  and  his  own  need  of  and  dependence 
upon  him :  whereas  he  that  prays  extempore,  beside^ 
all  this,  is  concerned  to  invent  proper  and  apt  ex- 
pressions. Lest  he  should  be  impertinent  or  indecent 
in  his  addresses  unto  Grod ;  unless  he  expects  that 
the  Spirit  should  immediately  dictate  to  him  the 
words  of  his  prayer ;  which  is  to  suppose  himself  f^ 
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person  immediately  inspired,  and  his  prayer  of  diving 
revelation ;  and  consequently  of  equal  authority  with 
the  scriptures  themselves.  But  the  best  religious  use 
that  can  be  made  of  fluency  and  volubility  of  speech, 
is  in  speaking  to  others  of  God  and  things  divine ; 
here  it  is  useful  indeed  to  make  man  an  orator  for  re- 
ligion^  and  to  enable  him  to  recommend  it  more  e& 
fectually  to  others. 

Thus  far  therefore  this  sort  of  bodily  exercise  may 
be  profitable ;  both  as  it  may  be  made  instrumental 
to  raise  our  own  devotions,  and  to  propagate  true 
piety  unto  others :  but  beyond  this,  I  know  no  place 
at  all  it  hath  in  religion :  for  there  is  no  doubt,  bat 
we  may  be  very  good  men  without  this  gift  of  flu« 
ency,  and  very  bad  men  with  it ;  there  being  no  ne- 
cessity of  consequence  from  an  honest  heart  to  a  vo- 
luble tongue.  And  certainly,  that  which  proceeds 
from  no  higher  principle  than  mere  natural  enthu- 
siasm, and  consequently  may  be  easily  attained  by 
persons  grossly  hypocritical  and  debauched,  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upcm  as  a  mark  of  godliness.  And 
yet,  alas !  how  many  men  are  there  that  place  all 
their  religion  in  their  tongues ;  and  esteem  it  as  a 
certain  sign  of  grace,  that  they  are  able  to  pray  in 
fluent  expressions,  and  to  talk  of  God  in  rapturous 
flights  of  fancy!  For  they  being  most  commonly 
strained  in  their  religious  exercises,  and  not  aUe  to 
vent  themselves  with  any  freedom  or  readiness,  when 
they  fall  into  an  extraordinary  fit  of  fluency  and  en- 
largement, of  which  they  can  give  no  natural  accounti^. 
they  presently  conclude  it  to  be  an  immediate  gift  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  a  special  token  of  his  peculiar  favour 
to  them.  And  accordingly,  if  you  peruse  the  late  his- 
tories of  the  spiritual  experiences  of  our  modem  con- 
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verts,  you  wUL  findr  that  they  contain:  little  else  but 
strange  relations  of  their  rapturous  discourses  and 
wondrous  enlargements  in  prayer:  which  because 
they  have  something  extraordinary  in  them  are  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit ;  whereas  commonly  they  proceed  merely 
from  the  present  temper  of  the  body,  and  are  as  me- 
chanical as  any  other  operations  of  nature.  For  let 
a  man's  body  be  but  put  into  a  fervent  temper ;  his 
spirits  into  quick,  but  manageable  motions ;  this  will 
naturally  produce  in  him  a  more  fine  and  exquisite 
power  of  perception,  by  causing  the  images  of  thingi* 
ta  come  faster  into  his  fancy^and  to  appear xnore  dis- 
tinct there ;  and  then  his  fancy  being  more  pregnant 
with  new  ideas  and  images  than  it  uses  to  be,  his 
expressions  must  necessarily  be  more  fluent  and  easy. 
But  then,  if  when  this  natural  fervour  of  his  temper 
be  intended  with  vapours,  of  heated  melancholy^  his 
fancy  be  but  often  impressed  a^d  rubbed  upon  with 
the  most  vehement  and  moving  objects  of  religion, 
suoh  as  God  and  Christ,  and  heaven  and  hell  ;'it  must 
necessarily  raise  in  him  great  and  vehement  passions, 
and  dictate  to  him  pathetic  and  rapturous  expres- 
sioDS,  And  this  hath  been  commonly  experimented 
by  the  devotos  of  all  religions :  for  even  among  the 
devouter  Turks  and  heathens  we  may  find  as  noto- 
rious instances  of  those  incomes  and  enlargements,  as 
in  any  of  our  modem  histories  of  Christian  experi^ 
ences.  Thus  the  heathen  poets,  in  all  high  flushes  of 
their  fancy,  conceited  themselves  divinely  inspired ; 
Est  Deus  in  nohis^  agitante  calescimtis  illo.  And 
the  great  orator  Aristides  positively  affirms  himself 
to  be  inspired  in  his  orations ;  because  sometimes  he 
felt  in  himself  an  extraordinary  vein  of  fluency,  which 
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was  only  excited  by  a  brisker  agitation  of  his  spirits. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  ii^  when 
men  are  employed  in  religious  exercises,  the  same 
natural  enthusiasm,  especially  when  it  is  exalted  by 
religious  melancholy,  should  so  wing  and  inspire  their 
fancies.  For  there  is  no  man  whatsoever,  that  is  but 
religiously  inclined,  and  of  a  soft  and  impressive  tem- 
per, but  by  familiarizing  his  fancy  to  the  great  ob- 
jects of  religion,  and  setting  them  before  his  mind  in 
distinct  and  affecting  ideas,  may  easily  chafe  himself 
into  such  a  pathos,  as  to  be  able  Jto  talk  to,  or  of  God 
and  religion,  in  lofty  and  rapturous  strains  of  rheto- 
ric :  nor  is  it  any  argument  of  such  a  man's  being  in- 
spired, that  his  discourse  doth  so  move  and  affect 
those  that  hear  him ;  because  all  language  that  is  soft, 
fluent,  and  pathetical,  is  naturally  apt  to  make  deep 
impressions  on  the  auditors.  For  even  the  Grecian 
sophists,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  by  their  singing  tones, 
and  honied  words,  and  effeminate  phrases  and  ac- 
cents, did  very  oft^n  transport  their  auditors  into  a 
kind  of  bacchical  enthusiasm :  and  no  doubt  but  the 
hearers  of  whom  he  speaks,  who  were  wont  to  ap- 
plaud their  orators  at  the  end  of  their  declama- 
tions   with    a    6€Mfy   O€0<f>0p1^09fy   icUfAOVM^f  aVpOClTOOff  cfi- 

vinely^  heavenly^  preciously,  unimitably  spoken, 
found  themselves  as  much  moved  as  many  a  man 
doth  at  a  sermon ;  i^ho  yet  thinks  it  is  not  the  art  of 
the  preacher,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  in  and 
by  him,  that  warms  and  excites  them.  Wherefore, 
as  we  would  not  deceive  and  undo  our  own  souls,  let 
us  have  a  great  care  that  we  do  not  place  our  reli- 
gion in  any  such  enthusiastic  fervours  of  spirit  and 
overflowings  of  fancy :  for  though  this  may  be  a  help- 
ful instrument  to  us  in  our  religious  exercises,  yet  it 
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is  not  by  this  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  goodness  of 
them ;  but  by  those  laws  and  circumstances  which  do 
moralize  human  actions,  and  render  them  reasonable, 
and  holy,  and  good.  For  it  is  not  in  loud  noises  or 
melting  expressions  that  the  divine  Spirit  is  dis- 
covered ;  but  in  a  divine  nature  and  godlike  dispo- 
sition :  and  the  eflTects  of  true  religion  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  words  and  talk,  but  in  life  and  action ; 
and  therefore  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  some  of 
whom,  it  seems,  had  too  great  an  opinion  of  this  way 
of  religious  rhetorication,  that  he  would  come  among 
them  and  know,  not  the  speech  of  them  that  were 
puffed  up^  but  the  power.  For  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
saith  he,  consisteth  not  in  word,  but  in  power,  1  Cor. 
iv.  19,  20. 

Fifthly,  Another  sort  of  bodily  exercise  that  is  of 
some,  though  but  little  account  in  religion,  is  out- 
ward and  bodily  worship.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
we  ought,  when  we  are  worshipping  God,  to  signify 
the  profound  sense  that  we  have  of  his  majesty  and 
greatness,  by  outward  adorations,  and  an  humble  and 
lowly  demeanour.  For  though  we  may  signify  to 
God  the  honour  and  worship  that  we  owe  to  him,  by 
internal  acts  of  our  mind,  by  our  love,  and  fear,  and 
hope,  and  admiration;  because  he  sees  our  hearts 
and  discerns  the  most  secret  motions  of  our  souls ; 
yet  since  to  him  we  owe  the  members  of  our  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  it  is  very  rea- 
dable that  we  should  worship  him  with  both,  that 
both  our  bodies  and  minds  should  offer  the  tribute  of 
homage  which  they  owe  to  the  fountain  of  their  be- 
ings; that  so  having  each  of  them  a  share  in  the 
bounties  of  Gk>d,  they  may  be  copartners  too  in  the 
returns  of  gratitude  to  him.     And  though  the  inter- 
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nal  acts  of  our  minds  do  sufficiently  signify  unto  God 
our  esteem  and  veneration  of  him ;  yet  it  is  highly 
reasonable,  especially  in  our  public  addresses  to  him, 
that  we  should  signify  it  to  men  also ;  that  they  may 
be  excited  by  our  example  to  glorify  Grod,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  infinite  perfections  of  his 
nature.  And  we  have  no  other  way  to  signify  to  men 
our  veneration  of  God,  but  only  by  corporeal  actions; 
that  is,  by  such  actions  or  gestures  of  the  body,  as 
either  by  nature  or  by  custom  are  significant  of  our 
inward  esteem  and  adoration  of  him.  And  this, 
without  doubt,  is  a  part  of  natural  religion ;  foras- 
much as  there  never  was  any  people  of  any  religion 
whatsoever,  but  what  have  always  expressed  their 
veneration  of  th^  divinities  whom  they  owned,  by 
such  external  reverences  as  were  customary  amongst 
them.  And  accordingly  we  are  enjoined  in  scrip- 
ture to  offer  up  unto  God  the  homage  of  our  bodies 
as  well  as  of  our  souls ;  to  worship  and  how  down, 
and  kneel  before  the  Ltord  our  maker.  Psalm  xcv.  6. 
and  to  glorify  him  with  our  souls  and  bodies,  which 
are  his,  1  C!or.  vi.  20.  And  when  the  Devil  solicited 
our  Saviour  with  the  promise  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  to  bow  down  and  worship  him,  that  is, 
to  render  him  external  homage  and  reverence,  our 
Saviour  rejects  the  motion  with  an,  //  is  written. 
Thou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only  shaU  thou  serve,  Matth.  iv.  10.  Which  words 
must  be  understood  of  external  as  well  as  internal 
worship;  otherwise  his  answer  is  nowise  pertinent. to 
the  Devil's  proposals,  which  extended  only  to  external 
worship  and  adoration. 

And  as  bodily  worship  is  enjoined  by  express  pre- 
cept, so  it  is  warranted  by  the  concurrent  examples 
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of  all  holy  men ;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  you  have 
almost  as  many  examples  of  it  as  there  are  instances 
of  devout  and  religious  persons :  and  so  observant 
were  the  Jews  of  all  external  reverence  in  their  reli- 
gious exercises,  that  to  fall  down^  and  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  maker y  seems  to  have  been  proverbial 
of  their  prayers  and  public  worship.  And  lest  any 
man  should  imagine  these  bodily  reverences  to  have 
been  part  of  that  ceremonial  worship  that  was  abo- 
lished by  the  gospel,  there  are  sufficient  examples 
of  it  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  both  to  excite 
and  warrant  our  imitation.  For  even  the  blessed 
Jesus  himself,  who  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  Gody  yet  being  in  the  form  of.  a  servant  ^  he 
thought  it  no  scorn  to  kneel  and  prostrate  himself 
before  him.  For  thus  when  he  was  in  his  last  agony, 
it  is  said,  that  he  fell  on  hisface^  andprayed^  Matt, 
xxvi.  39*  which  in  those  eastern  countries  was  a  sig- 
nification of  the  profoundest  reverence :  and  after- 
wards, when  having  awoke  his  disciples  he  returned 
to  his  prayer  again^  St.  Luke  tells  us,  that  he  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  prayed^  Luke  xxii.  41.  Thus 
of  St.  Stephen,  when  he  was  breathing  out  his  soul 
in  that  hearty  prayer  for  his  enemies,  it  is  said,  that 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  Acts  vii.  60.  So 
also  St.  Peter,  when  he  came  to  raise  Tabitha  from 
the  dead,  is  said  to  kneel  down  and  pray.  Acts  ix. 
40.  And  St.  Paul  acquainting  the  Ephesians  how 
earnestly  he  prayed  for  them,  thus  expr^ses  himself: 
For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  C^m/,  Ephes.  iii.  14.  And  when 
he  was  going  to  Rome,  and  had  taken  his  last  fare- 
well of  the  brethren  at  Miletum,  it  is  said,  that  he 
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kneeled  dcwn^  and  prayed  with  them,  Acts  xx.  86. 
And  how  loudly  soever  some  of  our  new-fiEtshioned 
Christians  may  explode  external  reverence  under  a 
pretence  of  worshipping  God  in  a  more  spiritual 
manner,  it  is  certain,  that  there  never  was  any  thing, 
even  externally,  more  devout  and  solemn,  than  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  primitive  Christians.  For 
generally,  at  the  reading  of  their  public  liturgies,  the 
whole  congr^ation  kneeled  down  upon  the  bare  floor 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  their  eyes  lift  up  to  hea^ 
ven,  and  their  hands  stretched  forth  in  the  fashion 
of  a  cross ;  and  then,  the  whole  congregation  being 
composed  into  a  deep  silence,  the  minister  began  the 
public  service  in  a  most  serious  and  humble  manner ; 
not  throwing  about  his  prayers  at  random  with  a 
clamorous,  wild,  and  confused  voice ;  but  pronounc- 
ing them  with  a  most  decorous  calmness  and  mo- 
desty ;  the  people  in  the  mean  time  demeaning  them- 
selves so  solemnly  and  uniformly,  that  you  would 
have  thought  the  whole  assembly  to  have  been  ani- 
mated with  one  soul,  and  that  soul  to  have  been  no- 
thing else  but  a  vital  sense  of  the  adorable  majesty 
and  supereminent  perfections  of  Grod.  So  heavenly 
wide  was  the  primitive  pattern  from  the  rudeness 
and  irreverence  of  our  modern  devotions,  that  I  doubt 
not,  should  these  blessed  martyrs  and  confessors  of 
our  holy  religion  arise  from  their  graves,  and  come 
into  our  public  assemblies,  they  would  suspect  that 
we  met  together  rather  to  be  worshipped  by  God, 
than  to  worship  him ;  our  usual  postures  being  much 
fitter  for  judges  than  for  supplicants,  and  such  as 
rather  bespeak  us  to  be  receiving  petitions  from  God, 
than  offering  up  prayers  to  him.  For  what  sign  do 
we  give  that  we  come  to  worship  the  great  Majesty 
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above^  when  we  rudely  squat  upon  our  seats  with 
our  hats  half  on,  as  if  we  thought  it  too  great  a  con- 
descension to  uncover  our  heads,  and  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  maker ;  and  that  we  made  not  bold 
enough  with  him,  unless  we  treated  him  as  our  fel- 
low, and  it  were  a  piece  of  holy  familiarity  to  be 
saucy  in  our  language  and  irreverent  in  our  addresses 
to  him? 

But  by  what  hath  been  said,  I  think  it  is  apparent, 
that  bodily  worship  is  of  so  much  account  and  neces- 
sity in  religion,  that  to  neglect  it  is  a  piece  of  great 
injustice  to  Gk)d,  and  an  high  affront  to  his  majesty, 
whereunto  we  owe  the  lowliest  homage  and  adora- 
tion. But  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
unless  our  bodily  worship  be  attended  with  an  in- 
ward lively  sense  of  God,  with  great  and  worthy 
thoughts  of  him,  and  suitable  affections  towards  him, 
it  is  all  but  a  perfect  pageantry ;  which,  though  it 
makes  a  goodly  show,  hath  nothing  of  substance  or 
reality  in  it :  nay,  if  by  those  external  reverences  we 
render  him,  we  do  not  express  the  inward  veneration 
of  our  souls,  while  we  pretend  to  worship  him,  we 
mock  him  to  his  face ;  and  by  offering  him  ^  shell 
which  hath  no  kernel  in  it,  we  only  seek  to  put  a 
trick  upon  him,  to  make  him  believe  we  honour  and 
adore  him,  when  in  reality  we  do  but  more  demurely 
flout  him,  and  with  our  mock  obeisances  affront  him 
with  greater  ceremony.  If  therefore  we  do  not  bow 
our  hearts  before  him  as  well  as  our  knees,  in  pur 
most  solemn  addresses  to  him,  we  are  but  so  many 
lifeless  images  of  prayer,  that,  like  our  grandfathers' 
statues  on  their  tombs,  have  omr  hands  and  eyes  lift 
up  to  heaven,  but  no  soul  to  animate  our  devotions. 
But  God  expects  that  those  that  worship  him  should 
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approach  him  with  pure  and  humble  minds,  with 
their  wills  inspired  with  divine  affections,  and  their 
souls  touched  with  an  overawing  sense  of  his  ma- 
jesty ;  without  which  he  accounts  all  our  bodily  ado- 
ration to  be  nothing  but  demure  scorns  and  compli- 
men  tal  mockeries ;  and  thereforie  upon  this  very  account 
Grod  denounced  most  fearful  judgments  against  Is- 
rael, because  they  drew  near  him  with  their  mouths^ 
and  with  their  lips  did  honour  him,  when  their 
hearts  were  removed  far  from  him,  Isa.  xxix.  IS. 

Sixthly  and  lastly.  Another  sort  of  bodily  exercise 
that  is  of  some,  though  but  little  account  in  religion, 
is  a  mere  outward  form  or  round  of  religious  duties ; 
such  as  saying  of  our  prayers,  hearing  the  word  of 
God,  and  r^eiving  of  sacraments,  and  the  like;  which 
are  all  of  them  expressly  enjoined  by  the  Christian 
religion,  as  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  purge  our 
minds  from  all  ifhpurity  and  wickedness,  and  to  ac- 
quire those  divine  habits  of  piety  and  virtue  which 
are  necessary  to  qualify  us  for  eternal  life :  and  with- 
out all  doubt,  such  means  they  are,  as,  if  rightly  used, 
will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  their  own  natural 
efficacy,  exceedingly  conduce  to  those  great  and 
worthy  ends  for  which  they  were  ordained.  For 
what  means  can  be  more  conducive  to  our  reforma- 
tion and  amendment,  than  constant  and  diligent 
prayer  ?  For  besides  hereby  we  move  God  to  enable 
us  to  do  our  duty  by  his  own  grace  and  assistance, 
by  these  our  solemn  addresses  to  him  we  take  an 
effectual  course  to  abstract  our  minds  from  carnal 
and  sensitive  things ;  to  excite  and  raise  our  affec- 
tions towards  God,  and  inspire  our  souls  with  an 
awful  sense  of  his  majesty ;  Vhich  are  the  most  ra- 
tional antidotes  we  can  take  against  the  venomous 
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temptations  of  sin.  How  necessary  is  it  to  make  us 
throughly  good,  that  we  should  seriously  and  dili- 
gently attend  upon  the  preaching  and  public  minis- 
ters of  God's  word ;  the  great  end  of  which  is  to  state 
and  describe  the  bounds  of  Christian  duty,  and  to 
explain  and  enforce  those  mighty  motives  which 
Christianity  urges  to  oblige  us  to  it!  Both  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  our  reformation ;  be- 
cause a  man  cannot  be  good^  unless  he  knows  his 
duty ;  and  when  he  knows  it^  he  will  not  be  good, 
unless  he  be  persuaded  to  it.  What  can  be  more 
conducive  to  our  growth  and  progress  in  all  Chris- 
tian grace  and  virtue,  than  frequent  receiving  of  the 
holy  sacrament  ?  which,  besides,  as  it  is  a  channel 
and  conveyance  of  the  divine  grace  and  assistance 
to  all  Worthy  communicants,  doth  sensibly  represent 
to  us  one  of  the  mightiest  arguments  to  obedience 
in  all  the  Christian  religion,  viz.  the  death  and  sacri- 
fice of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  For  here  we  see  his 
bloody  tragedy  acted  before  our  eyes ;  the  breaking 
of  his  body  and  the  pouring  out  of  his  blood  for  us 
being  visibly  represented  to  us;  which  dismal  spec- 
tade  (if  we  have  any  remains  of  ingenuity  in  us)  can- 
not but  affect  us  both  with  love  to  him  who  suffered 
so  deeply  for  us,  and  with  horror  against  our  sins, 
which  brought  those  sufferings  upon  him :  and  being 
thus  affected,  how  can  we  forbear  vowing  revenge 
upon  our  sins,  and  perpetual  obedience  to  pur  most 
loving  Redeemer,  which  is  one  of  the  great  ends  of 
this  sacred  festival?  So  that  these  outward  duties 
are  not  only  necessary^  as  they  are  enjoined  by  our 
religion ;  but  also  as  they  are  effectual  means  and 
instruments  of  that  internal  piety  and  virtue  whkh 
our  religion  doth  principally  require  and  design':- 
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and  therefore  doubtless  it  cannot  but  be  a  great  sin 
for  any  Christian  to  live  in  the  ordinary  n^lect  of 
these  instrumental  duties;  because  in  so  doing  he 
doth  not  only  affront  the  authority  of  that  holy  reli- 
gion to  which  he  hath  vowed  submission  and  obedi- 
ence, but  also  rejects  the  means  of  his  own  recovery 
and  reformation ;  and  so  doth  openly  declare  himself 
a  reckless  profligate  creature,  one  that  neither  is  good^ 
nor  ever  intends  to  be  so. 

But  yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
that  only  prays,  and  hears,  and  places  all  his  religion 
in  a  perpetual  round  of  these  outward  performances, 
hath  nothing  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  true  religion  in 
him :  for,  as  I  have  already  observed  to  you,  these 
duties  are  intended  only  for  means  and  instruments 
of  thaf  internal  purity  of  mind,  and  those  divine  and 
godlike  dispositions  of  soul,  wherein  the  life  and  sub- 
stance of  religion  doth  consist.  Now  you  know,  it 
is  not  barely  the  using  of  means  that  either  is  or 
doth  good ;  but  the  using  them  to  some  good  end  or 
purpose :  as  for  instance,  books  are  means  and  in- 
struments of  learning ;  but  it  is  not  barely  the  using 
of  books,  or  turning  over  the  leaves  of  them,  that 
will  make  men  wise  or  learned ;  but  the  using  them 
so  as  to  understand  the  contents  of  them,  and  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  things  and  notions  con- 
tained in  them.  Thus  prayer,  and  hearing  the  word 
of  God,  and  receiving  of  sacraments,  are  doubtless 
excellent  means  to  make  men  good  and  virtuous; 
but  barely  to  use  them,  without  any  farther  inten- 
tion, is  to  do  a  thing  that  signifies  nothing;  that 
neither  is  good  in  itself,  nor  vrill  do  any  good  to  us. 
If  we  would  use  them  to  any  purpose,  we  must  use 
them  to  the  end  they  are  designed  for,  or  else  we 
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had  as  good  not  use  them  at  all.  For  we  may  as 
soon  become  good  scholars  barely  by  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  learned  books,  as  we  shall  good  Chris- 
tians barely  by  praying,  and  hearing,  and  receiving. 
If  we  do  not  pray,  to  the  end  we  may  be  more  hum- 
ble and  heavenly-minded ;  if  we  do  not  hear,  and  re- 
ceive sacraments,  to  the  end  we  may  be  more  just, 
and  charitable,  and  meek,  and  temperate ;  we  take 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  no  purpose.  For  though  a 
hammer  and  a  file  are  excellent  tools  to  make  a 
watch  or  a  clock,  or  any  such  curious  machine ;  yet 
doubtless  you  would  account  that  man  extremely 
impeilinent,  that  should  reckon  himself  a  skilful  me- 
chanic, merely  because  he  knocks  and  files  with  them. 
And  by  the  same  rule,  though  prayers  and  sacra- 
ments are  exceUent  instruments  of  Christian  piety 
and  virtue ;  yet  it  is  a  ridiculous  vanity  for  a  man  to 
esteem  himself  a  good  Christian,  merely  because  he 
prays  and  communicates :  because  as  the  art  of  the 
mechanic  consists  not  barely  in  using  his  tools,  but  in 
using  them  so  as  to  perfect  and  accomplish  his  work 
with  them ;  so  the  virtue  of  a  Christian  consists  not 
barely  in  praying,  hearing,  and  receiving,  but  in  using 
these  duties  with  that  religious  art  and  skiU,  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  render  them  effectually  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  piety  and  virtue :  and  unless  we  use  them 
to  these  ends,  we  were  as  good  not  use  them  at  all, 
for  any  benefit  we  are  like  to  reap  from  them.  For 
what  doth  it  signify  for  a  man  to  confess  his  sins  to 
God,  if  he  only  go  round  in  a  circle  of  confessing  and 
sinning,  and  sinning  and  confessing  again  ?  Is  it  any 
pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  do  we  think,  to  hear  w 
read  oyer,  with  tragical  looks  and  woful  tones,  the 
odious  cabdogiie  of  our  uncancelled  guilts  ?  Is  he  so 
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fond  of  affronts  and  injuries  we  do  him,  as  to  take 
delight  in  hearing  them  recounted  ?  No,  doubtless^ 
it  is  impossible.  It  is  true,  he  hath  commanded  us 
to  confess  our  sins  to  him ;  but  why  hath  he  done 
so  ?  Why,  that  our  confession  might  be  instrumental 
to  our  reformation;  that  it  might  affect  us  with 
shame  and  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  horror  and  in- 
dignation against  them :  and  if  this  be  not  the  effect 
of  it^  we  do  but  blazon  our  shame,  when  we  confess 
our  sins,  and  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  against  our- 
selves. To  what  purpose  do  we  daily  offer  up  our 
prayers  unto  God,  if  we  do  not  endeavour  by  our 
lives  to  please  him  ?  Can  we  imagine  him  so  easy  a 
jsovereign,  as  to  be  soothed  and  flattered  with  the 
humble  petitions  and  entreaties  of  open  and  avowed 
rebels?  Certainly,  if  we  do,  we  are  infinitely  mis- 
taken. He  bids  us  pray  to  him  indeed ;  but  M'hy  ? 
Why,  that  by  our  constant  addresses  to  him  we 
might  be  always  affected  with  so  deep  a  sense  of  his 
sovereignty  over  us,  and  our  own  dependence  upon 
him,  as  might  keep  us  continually  in  awe  of  him : 
and  if  this  be  not  the  effect  of  our  prayers,  we  only 
talk  to  the  air,  and  spend  our  breath  to  no  purpose. 
To  what  end  do  we  praise  God,  and  make  rhetorical 
acknowledgments  of  his  glory  and  goodness,  if  we  do 
not  imitate  him  in  those  perfections  for  which  we 
admire  and  laud  him  ?  Do  we  think,  so  wise,  so  great 
a  Being  can  ever  be  pleased  and  tickled  to  hear 
himself  extolled  and  commended  by  a  little  of  that 
fading  breath  which  himself  gave  being  to?  Alas, 
no ;  he  needs  not  our  poor  praises  to  emblazon  and 
magnify  him,  being  infinitely  glorious  in  his  own 
pierfections,  and  a  sufficient  stage  and  theatre  to 
himself.  It  is  true,  he  bids  us  praise  him ;  but  why  ? 
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Why,  that  he  might  provoke  us  to  imitate  what  we  do 
commend,  and  to  transcribe  into  our  own  selves  those 
adorable  perfections  which  we  laud  and  admire  in 
him  :  and  if  this  be  not  the  effect  of  our  praising  him, 
all  the  good  we  say  of  him  is  nothing  but  flattery 
and  compliment.     To  what  purpose  do  we  come  to 
church  to  hear  sermons  and  pious  exhortations,  if  we 
do  not  live  them  too  ?  Do  we  think  to  please  God 
by  meeting  together  to  gratify  our  ears  or  curiosity 
with  some  new  notions  or  quaint  piece  of  oratory  ? 
If  we  do,  we  are  much  mistaken.  He  hath  command* 
ed  us  indeed  diligently  to  attend  the  public  preach* 
ing  and  ministers  of  religion  :  and  why  hath  he  done 
so,  but  only  that  we  might  learn  his  will,  and  be  in- 
structed in  the  motives  to  obedience  ?  And  if  this  be 
not  the  effect  of  our  hearing,  we  had  as  good  spend 
our  time  in  hearing  the  whistling  of  the  wind  or  the 
roaring  of  the  sea.     In  a  word,  to  what  end  do  we 
receive  the  holy  sacrament,  if  we  do  not  improve  in 
virtue  by  it  ?  Do  you  think  to  please  an  allwise  God    * 
by  eating  a  little  bread  and  drinking  a  little  wine 
in  a  devout  and  humble  posture  ?  Is  it  likely  that  so 
wise  a  Being  should  be  taken  with  such  an  insignifi- 
cant trifle  ?  It  is  true,  he  hath  instituted  this  holy  so- 
lemnity for  a  perpetual  memory  of  our  Saviour's  pas- 
sion :  but  is  this  all,  do  you  think  ?  Has  he  commanded 
us  to  meet,  and  eat,  and  drink  together,  only  to  re- 
member, that  a  great  while  ago  the  blessed  Jesus 
was  crucified  at  Jerusalem  ?   No,  doubtless ;  that 
which  he  ultimately  designed  by  this  solemn  memo- 
rial was  to  inflame  our  love,  to  confirm  our  faith,  and 
strengthen  our  resolutions  of  obedience ;  and  if  this 
be  not  the  effect  of  it,  our  receiving  the  sacrament 
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is  of  no  more  account  in  religion,  than  if  we  should 
eat  and  drink  only  to  satisfy  our  hunger  and  thirst. 

This  I  have  the  longer  insisted  upon,  because  it  is 
so  ordinary  for  men  to  place  all  their  religion  in  those 
instrumental  duties,  and  to  believe  themselves  highly 
in  favour  with  God,  merely  because  they  pray  very 
often,  and  hear  a  great  many  sermons,  and  are  con- 
stant communicants  at  the  Lord's  table  ;  when,  God 
knows,  all  this  is  only  the  religion  of  the  means,  and  is 
good  only  as  it  tends  farther  to  produce  in  us  a  di«- 
vine  temper  of  mind,  and  to  make  us  sober,  and 
righteous,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world :  which, 
if  it  doth  not  effect,  it  doth  nothing  at  all,  but  is  al« 
together  vain  and  insignificant.  Wherefore,  as  you 
would  not  deceive  and  ruin  your  own  souls,  beware 
of  mistaking  the  means  of  godliness  for  godliness  it- 
self ;  and  of  taking  up  your  rest  there,  where  you 
should  only  bait,  in  order  to  a  farther  progress ;  lest, 
falling  short  of  your  duty,  you  fall  short  of  the  re* 
ward  of  it,  and  in  the  end  receive  your  portion  with 
hypocrites  in  the  lake  that  bunls  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone. 

II.  Having  shewed  what  that  bodily  exercise  is, 
which  profits  something  in  religion,  though,  compared 
with  godliness  itself,  but  very  little ;  I  now  proceed 
to  the  second  thing  proposed,  which  was,  to  shew 
you  in  what  respects  it  is  that  this  bodily  exercise 
doth  profit  but  little.  In  general,  it  profits  but  little 
in  respect  of  those  great  and  noble  ends  which  leU- 
gion  doth  most  principally  aim  at :  for  there  are  four 
great  advantages  which  religion  doth  principally  de-. 
sign  and  intend  us. 

1.  To  reconcile  us  unto  God. 
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2.  To  perfect  our  natures. 

3.  To  entitle  us  to  heaven. 

4.  To  qualify  us  for  heaven. 

And  to  each  of  these,  these  kinds  of  bodily  exer- 
cise are  no  farther  profitable,  than  as  they  conduce 
to  a  holy  life,  and  internal  purity  and  goodness; 
which  is  that  alone  by  v^hich  these  great  advantages 
are  to  be  obtained :  so  that,  though  they  profit  some- 
thing, yea,  very  much,  as  they  are  the  means  of  god- 
liness, yet,  compared  with  godliness  itself,  they  pro- 
fit but  very  little ;  because  these  are  only  instrumen- 
tal to  make  us  godly ;  but  it  is  godliness  alone  that 
reconciles  us  unto  Grod,  and  perfects  our  natures,  and 
qualifies  us  for  heaven.  In  these  four  respects  there- 
fore, these  kinds  of  bodily  exercise  do,  in  comparison 
with  godliness,  profit  but  very  little. 

1.  As  to  the  reconciling  us  to  God.  It  is  true  this 
bodily  religion  is  instrumental  to  reconcile  us  unto 
Grod,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  purify  our  minds,  and  to 
inspire  us  with  a  divine  and  godlike  nature;  but 
farther  than  this  it  hath  no  influence  at  all  upon  it : 
for  there  is  nothing  can  reconcile  God  to  us,  or  us  to 
God,  but  only  a  mutual  likeness  and  agreement. 
While  we  continue  in  our  sins,  we  cannot  love  Grod» 
our  nature  being  repugnant  to  his,  who  is  infinitely 
holy,  and  pure,  and  good ;  nor  can  he  love  us,  his 
natuie  being  repugnant  to  ours,  which  is  vile,  and 
wicked,  and  unreasonable.  And  how  can  two  na- 
tures be  reconciled  which  have  such  mutual  antipa- 
thies  to  each  other  ?  how  can  we  love  him  whilst  we 
are  so  prevalently  averse  to  all  that  is  lovely  and 
amiable  in  him,  and  so  unreasonably  fond  of  eveiy 
thing  that  he  hates  and  abhors?  Doubtless,  while 
there  is  such  a  contrariety  between  God  and  us,  it  is 
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impossible  we  should  love  him  without  hating  our- 
selves.    Hence  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  the  carnal 
mind  is  not  only  an  enemy ^  hut  that  it  is  enmity  it- 
self  to  Gody  Rom.  viii.  7.  it  is  spite  and  rancour  in 
the  abstract;  being  as  repugnant  to  his  pure  and 
holy  nature,  as  heaven  is  to  hell,  or  light  to  darkness^ 
And  the  sanie  apostle  gives  us  an  account  of  this  en- 
mity, and  shews  us  from  whence  it  doth  arise,  Col. 
1.  21.  And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated  and 
enemies  in  your  minds  hy  wicked  works.   These  are 
the  makebates  that  infuse  into  our  souls  a  secret  en- 
mity to  God,  by  inspiring  them  with  such  disposi- 
tions as  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  purity  and 
holiness  of  his  nature ;  and  there  is  nothing  will  ex- 
tinguish these  wicked  dispositions,  from  whence  our 
enmity  to  God  doth  arise,  but  only  the  contrary  ha- 
bits of  virtue  and  true  goodness.   So  that  all  our  bo- 
dily exercises  in  religion  do  no  otherwise  tend  to  re- 
concile our  minds  to  God,  than  as  they  are  instru- 
mental  to  destroy  the  body  of  sin  in  us,  and  to  beget 
in  us  the  divine  and  godlike  nature ;  which  if  they 
do  not  effect,  they  will  leave  us  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  God  as  ever  they  found  us ;  and  after  all  our 
professions  and  bodily  severities,  our  rapturous  pas- 
sions in  religion,  and  fluent  strains  of  devotion ;  after 
our  hearing,  and  praying,  and  receiving  of  sacra- 
ments, we  shall  he  found  as  utter  enemies  to  God  as 
ever  we  were  before.  For  there  is  nothing  can  recon- 
cile the  mind  of  a  man  to  God,  but  only  a  thorough 
conformity  and  agreement  in  nature  with  him.  And 
as  we  cannot  be  reconciled  to  Grod  without  being 
godly,  so  neither  can  God  be  reconciled  to  us.     It  is 
true  he  bears  a  hearty  good-will  to  all  his  creation, 
and  earnestly  desires  the  welfare  of  eveiy  being  that 
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he  hath  made  capable  of  any  degree  of  happiness ; 
and  tliere  is  no  man  whatsoever  excluded  from  this 
his  universal  benevolence,  which  with  outstretched 
arms  embraces  the  whole  creation  :  but  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should  love  any,  so  as  to  be  pleased  with  or 
delighted  in  them,  but  only  those  that  are  good :  for 
though  his  love  be  terminated  upon  infinite  objects, 
yet  it  is  founded  upon  unchangeable  reason,  and  that 
is  true  goodness,  which  is  the  only  motive  of  wise 
and  reasonable  love.  Thus  he  loves  himself,  not 
purely  because  he  is  himself;  for  that  would  be  ra- 
ther  an  instinct  than  a  reasonable  love ;  but  because 
he  is  good :  and  he  loves  himself  above  all  other 
things,  not  out  of  a  blind,  unreasonable  fondness  to 
himself,  but  because  he  knows  himself  to  be  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  good.  And  if,  upon  an  im- 
possible supposition,  he  were  less  good  than  he  is,  he 
would  doubtless  love  himself  less  than  he  doth :  but 
because  his  own  essence  is  the  fairest  copy  and  most 
perfect  idea  of  goodness,  therefore,  if  he  love  reason- 
ably, he  must  love  himself  most ;  and,  consequently, 
love  all  other  things  proportionably  as  they  approach 
and  resemble  himself  in  goodness,  and  purity,  and 
holiness.  For  if  he  love  himself  best,  because  he  is 
most  good,  he  must  necessarily  love  all  other  things 
proportionably  as  they  are  more  or  less  good :  and 
indeed  he  could  not  love  himself  infinitely,  should  he 
love  us  for  any  other  reason  but  that  for  which  he 
loves  himself:  for  he  can  love  himself  no  farther  than 
he  hath  reason  for  it ;  and  therefore,  if  he  had  other 
reasons  to  love  us,  beyond  what  he  hath  to  love  him- 
self, he  would  not  love  himself  infinitely,  because  he 
would  not  have  infinite  reason  for  it.  So  that  it  is 
plain  God  loves  himself  and  us  for  the  same  general 
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reason.  And  as  he  doth  not  love  himself  but  be- 
cause he  is  good,  so  he  doth  not  love  us  nierely  be- 
cause we  are  such  and  such  men,  out  of  a  peculiar 
fondness  to  our  individual  persons,  but  because  we 
resemble  him  in  that  goodness  and  purity  for  which 
he  loves  himself.  For  one  of  these  three  things  we 
must  say  ;  that  either  (Jod  loves  us  for  no  reason  at 
all,  which  would  be  a  degrading  of  his  most  wise 
love  into  a  foolish  fondness ;  or  else  that  he  loves  us 
for  our  sins,  which  would  be  to  make  him  love  dif- 
ferent objects,  himself  and  us,  upon  contrary  reasons ; 
or,  that  he  loves  us  for  our  goodness,  and  conformity 
to  his  own  most  pure  and  perfect  nature.  This 
therefore  is  that  alone  that  will  reconcile  God  to  us, 
and  without  this  all  our  bodily  religion  is  insignifi- 
cant. Though  we  should  profess  religion  with  the 
constancy  of  martyrs,  and  our  whole  lives  were  a 
pontinued  rapture  of  religious  passions ;  though  we 
should  fast  ourselves  into  skeletons,  and  pray  till  our 
knees  clave  to  the  ground ;  though  we  should  live 
upon  sacraments,  and  hear  as  many  sermons  as  there 
are  hours  in  the  day ;  yet  if  upon  all  this  we  do  not 
grow  more  charitable  and  benevolent,  more  honest 
and  temperate,  more  humble  and  heavenly-minded, 
it  will  be  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  when  all  is  done, 
there  is  nothing  but  true  goodness  can  endear  us  to 
the  good  God.  So  that  it  is  apparent,  that  notwith- 
standing all  our  bodily  exercises,  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue in  our  sins,  there  is  so  vast  a  gulf  between  Grod 
and  us,  that  neither  we  can  go  to  him,  nor  he  come 
to  us ;  and,  unless  God  alters  his  nature,  by  becoming 
impure,  as  we  are  impure,  or  we  alter  ours,  by  be- 
coming pure,  as  he  is  pure,  so  immense  is  the  dis- 
tance between  him  and  us,  that  it  is  impossible  we 
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should  ever  meet  and  agree.  What  the  prophet 
therefore  says  of  sacrifice  may  be  said  of  all  bodily 
religion ;  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams y  or  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil  f  Will  he  be 
reconciled  with  zealous  professions,  fluent  prayers,  or 
melting  passions  ?  No,  no :  He  hath  shewed  thee^  O 
many  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  re^ 
quire  of  thee,  hut  to  do  justice^  to  love  mercy ^  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  Micah  vi.  7,  8. 

2.  Bodily  exercise  profits  but  little  in  comparison 
with  godliness,  as  to  the  perfecting  of  our  natures. 
It  is  true  this  bodily  exercise  is  instrumental  of  our 
perfection,  so  far  as  it  promotes  in  us  the  virtues  of 
godliness  and  religion ;  if  it  makes  us  meek,  and 
humble,  and  just,  and  charitable,  and  temperate;  if 
it  inspires  us  with  a  sincere  love  to  God,  and  a  du« 
tifiil  awe  and  dread  of  his  majesty ;  if  it  produces  in 
us  a  hearty  submission  to  his  will,  and  a  constant 
dependence  upon  his  truth  and  goodness ;  then  in- 
deed it  doth  effectually  conduce  to  the  perfection 
and  accomplishment  of  our  natures,  it  being  produc- 
tive of  that  wherein  the  perfection  of  our  natures 
doth  consist.  But  if  these  are  not  the  effects  of  it, 
we  are  never  the  better  for  it;  and  after  all  our 
hearing,  and  praying,  and  professing,  our  nature  will 
be  still  as  maimed  and  imperfect  as  ever  it  was  be- 
fore. For  the  perfection  of  a  rational  nature  con- 
sists not  in  forms  and  outsides,  and  such  and  such 
bodily  motions  and  mechanical  exercises  of  our  sense 
and  passion,  but  in  being  wise  and  good ;  in  having 
our  understandings  informed  with  the  principles  of 
right  reason,  and  our  wills  and  affections  regulated 
by  them.  For  to  be  a  perfect  man  is  to  live  up  to 
the  highest  principle  of  human  nature,  and  that  is 
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reason ;  which  is  the  proper  character  of  our  beings, 
that  distinguishes  us  from  all  sublunary  natures,  and 
sets  us  in  a  form  of  being  above  them.  When  there- 
fore we  are  released  from  the  slaveries  of  sense  and 
passion,  and  all  our  powers  are  perfectly  subdued  to 
this  superior  principle,  as  to  do  every  thing  that  it 
commands,  and  nothing  that  it  forbids;  and  we 
choose  and  refuse,  and  love  and  hate,  and  hope  and 
fear,  and  desire  and  delight,  according  as  right  reason 
directs  and  dictates  to  us ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  we 
are  come  to  the  full  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Now  what  else  is  godliness,  but  only  an 
habit  of  Uving  according  to  the  laws  of  reason,  or  an 
accustoming  ourselves  in  all  our  circumstances  to  do 
those  things  that  are  most  fit  and  reasonable ;  to  de- 
mean ourselves  towards  Grod,  ourselves,  and  all  the 
world,  with  the  devotion,  sobriety,  and  justice,  as 
becomes  rational  beings  placed  in  our  condition  and 
circumstances  ?  This  is  godUness :  and  till  we  are  in 
some  measure  arrived  to  this,  our  faculties  are 
wholly  out  of  joint,  notwithstanding  all  our  bodily 
religion.  For  so  long  as  we  live  in  a  state  of  sin, 
we  live  in  rebellion  to  our  own  reason,  and  the  na- 
tural polity  of  our  souls  is  dissolved  into  a  wild  a>n- 
fused  anarchy.  Our  reason,  that  was  made  to  go- 
vern us,  is  enslaved  by  its  own  vassals,  and  forced 
to  truckle  to  our  passions  and  appetites.  The  law 
in  our  members  controls  the  law  in  our  minds,  and 
countermands  the  dictates  of  our  purest  reason ;  and 
so  our  nature  is  turned  upside  down,  and  the  car- 
dinal points  of  our  motion  changed  into  quite  con- 
trary positions.  And  so  far  is  our  nature  from  being 
perfected  without  godliness,  that  it  is  the  most 
wretched  confused  thing  in  the  whole  world ;  a  mere 
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undistinguished  chaos,  where  Jrigida  cum  adidis, 
sense  and  reason,  brute  and  man,  are  shuffled 
together  in  a  heap  of  rude  and  undigested  ruins. 
And  being  in  this  sick,  disorderly  condition,  what  can 
recover  us,  but  only  inuring  and  accustoming  our- 
selves to  live  godUly ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  according 
to  the  prescripts  of  right  reason  ?  This  by  degrees 
will  re-advance  our  redson  to  its  native  throne,  and 
reduce!  our  rebellious  passions  and  appetites  to  a  pure 
and  spiritual  mind :  this  will  set  our  disjointed  fa- 
culties in  order^  and  restore  our  decayed  nature  to 
its  primitive  health,  and  vigour.  For  by  inuring 
ourselves  to  a  life  of  reason,  our  passions  and  appe- 
tites will  by  degrees  be  tamed  and  civilized,  so  that 
at  length  it  will  be  natural  and  easy  to  us ;  and  then 
we  shall  cheerfiiUy  go  on  from  one -degree  of  virtue 
to  another,  till  all  the  unevennesses  of  our  natures 
are  filed  off,  and  our  souls  are  polished  into  living 
images  of  the  most  perfect  God ;  till  we  come  to  that 
heavenly  permanent  state  of  ever  knowing  and  doing 
that  which  is  best  and  most  reasonable :  and  this  is 
the  utmost  pitch  of  perfection  that  any  reasonable 
nature  can  aspire  to.  So  that  it  is  godliness  alone 
that  doth  perfect  our  natures,  and  restore  us  to  the 
pure  state  of  reasonable' beings.  For  to  be  perfectly 
godly  is  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  reason*;  and  he  that  is  so  is  advanced  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  perfection  that  his  reasonable  nature 
18  capable  of. 

S.  Bodily  exercise  profits  but  little  in  comparison 
with  godliness,  as  to  the  entitling  us  to  heaven  and 
eternal  life :  for  God  hath  been  so  gracious,  as  not 
only  to  assure  us  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  future 
happiness,  but  he  hath  also  promised  it  to  us  upon 
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certain  terms   and  conditions;  that  by 
these  we  might  not  only  believe  that  there  is  a  heaven, 
but  also  be  inspired  with  a  certain  hope  of  enjoying  it. 
For  upon  our  performing  the  condition  upon  which 
heaven  is  promised  to  us»  we  are  vested  with  such 
an  inalienable  right  to  it,  as  we  can  never  be  dis- 
seized of,  unless  the  God  of  truth  break  his  word, 
which  he  can  never  do,  until  he  ceases  to  be  God« 
This  therefore  is  one  great  advantage  which  religion 
doth  design  us,  to  beget  in  us  such  a  lively  hope  of 
that  blessed  immortality  which  it  promises  to  us,  as 
might  carry  us  cheerfully  through  the  weary  stages 
of  our  duty,  and  support  our  minds  under  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  this  present  world.  And  without  all  doubt, 
the  hope  of  heaven  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  we 
are  capable  of  on  this  side  heaven.     For  if  we  had 
all  the  world  before  us,  and  every  pleasure  of  it  were 
distilled  to  a  quintessence,  to  feast  our  desires  and 
entertain  our  lickerish  appetites,  what  a  poor  incon- 
siderable trifle  would  it  be,  compared  with  the  hope 
of  being  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  God,  and 
dwelling  for  ever  in  his  presence,  there  to  spend  a 
blissful  eternity  with  saints  and  angels,  archangels 
and  seraphims,  in  one  continued  everlasting  act  of 
love  and  joy !  What  mean  things  are  all  the  sickly 
joys,  the  empty,  flat,  evanid  pleasures  this  world  doth 
afford  us,  compared  with  the  ravishing  pleasures  and 
divine  contentments  that  spring  from  such  vast  and 
mighty  hopes !  This  hope  of  heaven  therefore  being 
so  highly  advantageous  to  us,  (Jod  hath  therefore 
promised  it  to  us  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions; 
that  so  we  might  have  a  sure  foundation  to  build 
our  hope  upon ;  that  we  might  know  upon  what 
grounds  we  are  to  expect  that  lilessed  rewai*d.  which 
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we  could  never  have  done,  had  God  left  himself  free 
to  withhold  or  bestow  it  upon  us,  according  to  the 
arbitrary,  and,  to  us,  uncertain  determinations  of  his 
will,  and  not  bequeathed  it  to  us  upon  such  condi- 
tions by  his  own  irrevocable  promise.  That  there- 
fore which  gives  us  a  right  to  heaven,  and  is  the 
only  true  ground  of  our  hopes  of  it,  is  our  perform- 
ing the  condition  upon  which  it  is  promised  to  us ; 
and  the  condition  upon  which  it  is  promised  to  us 
is  nothing  less  than  true  and  universal  godliness. 
And  hence  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord^  Heb.  xii.  14.  And  our 
Saviour,  in  Matth.  v.  restrains  the  beatitudes  of  the 
other  world  to  those  that  are  poor  in  spirit  and 
pure  in  heart,  that  are  benign  and  merciful,  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  that 
endure  the  unjust  persecutions  of  the  world  with 
Christian  patience,  and  courage,  and  constancy. 
And  the  promiseof  eternal  life  is  limited  by  the 
apostle  to  those  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality, 
Rom.  ii.  7.  And  if  godliness  be  the  sole  condition  of 
eternal  life,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  all  our 
bodily  exercises  in  religion  do  no  farther  conduce  to 
make  us  godly  and  virtuous ;  which  if  they  do  not 
effect,  they  give  us  no  more  right  to  heaven,  or 
ground  to  hope  for  it,  than  the  most  indifferent  ac- 
tions in  the  world.  Hence  our  Saviour  hath  told  us 
beforehand,  that  we  may  know  what  to  trust  to. 
Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  hut  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
Matth.  vii.  21.  that  is.  Not  every  one  that  professes 
my  name,  and  acknowledges  me  for  his  Lord  and 
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Master,  and  makes  solemn  prayers  and  addresses  to 
me,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  happi- 
ness :  such  outward  bodily  exercises  as  these  will 
never  entitle  any  man  unto  that  blessed  condition. 
Though  you  should  profess  my  name  never  so  solemn- 
ly, and  pray  to  me  with  never  so  much  fervour  and 
earnestness,  yet  do  not  think  I  will  be  bribed  by 
such  trifles  to  connive  at  your  sins,  and  admit  you 
into  heaven,  notwithstanding  all  your  impieties.  No, 
no  ;  I  do  assure  you  beforehand,  that  you  may  know 
what  to  trust  to,  that  there  is  nothing  but  your  sin- 
cere submission  to  the  will  of  my  Father  shall  ever 
persuade  me  to  receive  you  into  his  heavenly  king- 
dom.  Let  us  not  therefore  flatter  ourselves  any 
longer  with  vain  expectances  of  heaven  upon  the 
account  of  our  bodily  religion :  for  unless  our  nar- 
tures  are  changed,  and  our  minds  reformed  and  bet- 
tered by  it,  we  may  as  well  lay  claim  to  heaven,  be- 
cause we  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  as  because  we 
pray,  and  hear,  and  receive  sacraments.  For  though 
these  bodily  exercises  are  profitable  means  to  entitle 
us  to  heaven,  yet  it  is  only  upon  this  account,  be- 
cause they  are  means  to  make  us  good :  but  if  they 
do  not  effect  this,  they  are  all  but  so  many  insigni- 
ficant ciphers.  He  therefore  that  builds  his  hope  of 
heaven  merely  upon  bodily  religion,  builds  upon  a 
sandy  foundation,  which  if  he  finally  trust  to  will 
sink  under  him,  and  bury  him  in  eternal  ruins. 

4.  And  lastly,  Bodily  exercise  profits  but  little  in 
comparison  with  godliness,  as  to  the  qualifying  us 
for  heaven,  which  is  a  distinct  consideration  from 
the  former.  For  supposing  we  could  have  a  right 
to  heaven,  without  being  disposed  and  qualified  for 
it,  it  would  be  no  advantage  at  all  to  us  :  for  before 
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we  can  enjoy  heaven,  our  minds  must  be  reconciled 
to  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  it,  or  else  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  pleasures  to  us.  Now  in  the 
temper  of  every  wicked  mind  there  is  a  natural  an- 
tipathy unto  all  those  pure  and  spiritual  joys  where- 
with the  heavenly  state  abounds ;  which  being  pure, 
and  chaste,  and  refined,  can  never  agree  with  the 
vitiated  palate  of  a  base  degenerate  souL  For  what 
concord  can  there  be  between  spiteful  and  devilish 
spirits,  and  the  fountain  oif  all  love  and  goodness  ?  be- 
tween sensual  and  carnalized  souls,  that  understand 
no  other  pleasures  but  only  those  of  the  flesh,  and 
those  pure  and  virgin  spirits  that  never  eat  nor 
drinl^  but  live  for  ever  upon  wisdom  and  holiness, 
and  love  and  contemplation  ?  How  could  I  be  happy 
in  seeing  that  God  whom  I  cannot  love ;  in  con- 
vendi^  with  those  spirits  whose  genius  and  temper 
I  do  abhor ;  and  in  being  for  ever  employed  in  those 
heavenly  exercises  to  which  I  have  the  -greatest 
aversation  ?  No,  no ;  till  I  am  of  the  same  disposition 
with  the  celestial  inhabitants,  and  my  mind  is  con- 
tempered  to  the  heavenly  state,  it  is  impossible  that 
heaven  and  I  should  ever  agree ;  and  I  may  as  well 
see  without  eyes,  or  hear  without  ears,  as  enjoy  hea- 
ven without  a  heavenly  disposition.  For  as  to  the 
main,  we  shall  be  of  the  same  temper  of  mind  when 
we  come  into  the  other  world  as  we  are  while  we 
continue  in  this,  it  being  unimaginable  how  our  dis- 
position should  be  totally  changed  merely  by  passing 
out  of  one  world  into  another :  and  therefore,  as  in 
this  world  it  is  likeness  that  doth  congrq^ate  and 
associate  beings  farther,  so  doubtless  it  is  in  the 
other  too:  so  that  if  we  carry  thither  with  us  our 
wicked*  deviKsh  dispositians,  (as  we  shall  doubtless 
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do,  unless  we  subdue  and  mortify  them  here,)  there 
will  be  no  company  fit  for  iis  to  associate  with,  but 
only  the  devils,  and  damned  ghosts  of  wicked  men ; 
with  whom  our  wretched  spirits  being  already  joined 
by  a  likeness  of  nature,  will  be  forced  to  congregate, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  are  excommunicated  from  the 
society  of  mortals.  For  whither  should  they  flock, 
but  to  the  birds  of  their  own  feather?  Where  should 
they  join  society,  but  with  those  malignant  spirits 
to  whom  they  are  joined  already  by  a  community  of 
natures  ?  For  supposing  that  when  they  are  landed 
in  eternity,  it  were  left  at  their  own  liberty  to  go 
either  to  heaven  or  to  hell ;  yet  heaven  would  be  no 
place  for  them,  the  air  of  that  bright  empire  of 
eternal  day  would  never  agree  with  their  black  and 
hellish  natures :  for,  alas !  what  should  they  do  among 
those  blessed  souls  that  inhabit  it,  to  whose  godlike 
natures,  divine  conversations,  and  heavenly  employ- 
ments, they  have  the  greatest  repugnancy  and  aversa- 
tion  ?  From  hence  therefore  it  is  apparent,  that  to 
our  comfortable  possession  of  heaven,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  we  should  have  a  right  to  it,  but  also  that 
we  should  be  prepared  and  qualified  for  it :  and  as 
to  this,  all  our  bodily  exercises  in  religion  are  no 
farther  profitable,  than  as  they  arc  effectual  means 
of  true  substantial  godliness.  For  when  the  soul 
goes  out  of  this  body,  it  must  leave  all  this  bodily 
religion  behind  it,  and  carry  nothing  with  it  into 
eternity,  but  only  those  divine  virtues  and  heavenly 
dispositions,  which  by  the  means  of  this  bodily  reli- 
gion it  did  here  acquire.  For  our  outward  profes-  . 
sions  and  bodily  severities  and  passions,  our  praying 
and  hearing,  and  receiving  of  sacraments,  are  all 
but  scaffolds  to  this   heavenly   building  of  inward 
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purity  and  goodness :  and  when  once  this  is  finished 
for  eternity,  then  must  these  scafiblds  go  down,  as 
things  of  no  farther  use  or  necessity  ;  but  as  for  the 
graces  of  the  mind,  they  shall  stand  for  ever,  as  the 
only  fit  habitations  of  the  heavenly  pleasures.   And 
therefore  it  is  impossible  that  these  our  bodily  exer- 
cises should  formally  dispose  our  souls  for  heaven, 
since  in  heaven  they  shall  wholly  cease.  For  although 
our  love,  and  joy,  and  all  our  sweeter  affections,  shall 
there  be  kept  in  everlasting  exercise,  yet  shall  they 
be  wholly  refined  from  all  bodily  passion ;  because 
there  we  shall  be  stripped  into  naked  and  unbodied 
spirits :  our  love  shall  unite  our  wills  to  God  and  the 
whole  choir  of  blessed  spirits,  without  any  warmth 
of  spirit  or  expansions  of  heart :    our  joy,   being 
purely  the  jubilee  of  our  minds,  and  the  recreation 
of  our  reason,  shall  flow  without  shouts  or  noises,  in 
a  most  sweet  bfit   silent  current;  and    the   whole 
scene  of  our  happiness  shall  be  transacted  on  the 
stage  of  our  reason.    There  being  therefore  no  room 
for  bodily  exercise  in  this  heavenly  state,  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  be  qualified  by  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  heaven  :  but  doubtless  our  fitness  for  heaven 
must  consist  in  such  inherent  qualities  of  mind  as 
separate  souls  may  carry  to  heaven  with  them.  And 
what  these  are  may  be  easily  concluded  by  consi- 
dering what  the  employment  of  heaven  is ;  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  given  to  understand  of  it,  consists  in 
contemplating  and  adoring  tlie  Divinity,  and  in  con- 
versing with  those  pure  and  blessed   spirits  that 
dwell  for  ever  in  his  presence.     Now  to  make  us  fit 
for  such  an  employment,  the  only  necessary  qualities 
of  mind  are  an  universal  love  and  a  profound  humility; 
which  two  are  the  fundamental  virtues  of  religion  ; 
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of  which  all  the  other  virtues  are  so  many  different 
operations.  It  is  true,  our  love  and  humility  will  not 
have  all  the  same  operations  in  the  other  world  as 
they  have  in  this,  because  there  we  shall  not  have 
the  same  occasions  for  them  :  for  being  placed  above 
all  sufferings  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect 
good,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  either  for  the  pas- 
sive virtues  of  patience,  and  meekness,  and  forgive- 
ness of  injuries ;  nor  yet  for  >  those  active  virtues 
which  speak  us  distant  from  our  happiness,  such  as 
faith  and  hope,  which  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  vision 
and  fruition.  But  though  in  that  blessed  state  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  express  our  love  and  hu- 
mility in  such  acts  as  these,  yet  without  these  two 
great  virtues  we  shall  be  no  ways  capable  of  the 
heavenly  employment:  for  what  pleasure  can  we 
take  in  contemplating  the  being  of  Grod,  if  we  do 
not  love  him  ?  Doubtless  our  own  antipathy  to  the 
goodness  and  purity  of  his  nature  will  either  avert 
our  eyes  from  beholding  him,  or  render  the  sight  of 
him  horrible  and  dreadful  to  us.  And  if  we  do  not 
contemplate  him  with  an  humble  and  lowly  mind, 
the  sight  of  his  supereminent  perfections  will  either 
provoke  our  envy  or  contempt,  make  us  pine  to  see 
ourselves  outshone  by  him,  or  contemn  his  glories 
out  of  an  overweening  opinion  of  our  own.  Again, 
if  we  do  not  love  God,  we  cannot  adore  him  with  a 
free  and  cheerful  mind ;  and  if  we  are  proud  and 
self-conceited,  instead  of  God,  we  shall  adore  our- 
selves, and  become  our  own  idols  and  votaries.  So 
that  without  humility  and  love  we  shall  be  no  ways 
fit  for  the  other  part  of  that  sweet  employment 
which  consists  in  conversing  with  holy  and  blessed 
spirits ;  for  their  conversation  being  wholly  regulated 
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by  the  sacred  laws  of  wise  and  holy  friendship,  and 
consisting  in   an  everlasting  intercourse  of  chaste 
and  mutual  endearments,  no  soul  can  be  capable  of 
bearing  a  part  in  it,  that  is  not  inspired  with  uni- 
versal love  and  great  humility ;  both  which  are  in- 
*  dispensably  necessary  to  every  wise  and  friendly 
conversation.    For  where  humility  is  wanting,  every 
offence  will  kindle  an  unquenchable  discord.  So  that 
a  proud  maUdous  nature  can  converse  no  where 
with  satisfaction ;  much  less  with  those  blessed  souls, 
in  whose  most  pure  and  perfect  friendship  there  is 
not  the  least  intermixture  either  of  flattery  or  envy: 
for  being  all  perfectly  good  and  perfectly  happy, 
they  can.  neither  overvalue  themselves,  nor  envy 
what  another  enjoys :  so  that  in  all  their  conversa- 
tion  there  is  no  entertainment  either  for  pride  or 
malice,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  distasteful  to  them ;  for  where  there  are  none 
that  overvalue  either  themselves  or  others^  but  every 
one  loves  every  one  with  a  sincere  and  inviolable 
friendship,  there  can  be  no  conversation  but  what 
is  distasteful  to  an  arrogant  and  malicious  temper. 
What  then  should  a  proud  malignant  spirit  do  among 
those  happy  beings,  a  great  part  of  whose  heaven 
consists  in  rcgoidng  in  each  others'  happiness  ?  DoubU 
less,  could  such  a  spirit  be  admitted  into  their  so- 
dety,  their  bliw  would  so  enrage  its  envy,  their  per- 
fection so  upbraid  its  baseness,  that  it  would  find 
nothing  but  causes  of  discontent  in  a  conversation 
so  disagreeable  to  its  nature.   So  that  without  uni- 
versal love  and  profound  humility  there « is  nothing 
in  heaven  that  we  can  enjoy,  there  being  no  em- 
{ddjrment  in  that  blessed  statethat  is  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  a  proud  and  malicioiis  mind.    So  that 
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unless  our  bodily  religion  doth  make  us  reallj  good, 
by  begetting  in  us  those  heavenly  virtues  of  humility 
and  love,  it  is  altogether  impertinent  as  to  the  dis- 
posing of  us  for  heaven ;  and  after  all  our  fasting, 
and  praying,  and  hearing,  and  receiving  of  sacra- 
ments, we  shall  be  found  as  remote  from  heaven,  and 
as  unprepared  for  it,  as  if  we  had  spent  our  time  in 
gathering  cockles,  or  telling  the  sands  upon  the  sea- 
shore. So  that  though  this  bodily  exercise  be  highly 
useful  and  necessary  to  our  reformation  and  amend- 
ment, and  is  in  itself  a  very  conducive  means  to  in- 
ternal holiness  and  goodness ;  yet  compared  with  god- 
liness itself,  wherein  our  holiness  and  goodness  doth 
consist,  it  is  of  very  little  account,  either  as  to  the  re- 
conciling us  to  God,  or  the  perfecting  our  natures,  or 
to  the  entitling  us  to  heaven,  or  qualifying  us  for  it. 
Now  from  hence  we  may  learn  what  the  true  end 
is  of  external  and  bodily  religion :  it  is  not  required 
for  its  own  sake,  without  any  farther  end  or  intention; 
but  for  the  sake  of  godliness,  which  is  the  ultimate 
mark  at  which  it  ought  to  be  levelled  and  directed. 
And  therefore,  as  he  that  would  build  an  house  must 
make  use  of  the  means,  the  tools  and  materials  of 
building ;  but  if  he  think  to  build  the  house  merely 
by  using  these  means,  by  cutting  the  wood  and  carv- 
ing in  stone,  without  any  farther  aim  or  intention,  he 
will  find  himself  extremely  mistaken :  so  he  that 
would  be  godly  must  use  the  means  of  godliness ;  he 
must  profess  the  true  religion,  and  pray,  and  hear, 
and  receive  sacraments;  but  he  that  thinks  he  is 
godly  merely  because  he  uses  these  means,  though 
he  doth  not  at  all  concern  himself  to  direct  them 
unto  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed,  doth  but 
deceive  and  abuse  his  own  soul.  For,  for  God's  sake, 
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what  doth  it  signify  for  a  man  to  pray  in  his  family , 
and  afterwards  to  go  and  cheat  in  his  shop  ?  to  keep 
the  Lord's  day  strictly,  and  play  the  knave  all  the 
week  after?  What  doth  it  avail  for  a  man  to  hear 
the  word  of  God,  if  he  make  no  conscience  of  obey- 
ing it?  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  charity,  if  he 
still  retain  hatred  and  ill-will  to  his  neighbours  ?  Do 
we  think  that  God  is  so  fond  of  these  instrumental 
duties  of  religion,  as  for  their  sakes  to  dispense  with 
these  gross  and  fulsome  immoralities?  No,  no;  these 
are  things  only  fit  to  cheat  children  and  fools  withal. 
But  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  wise  and  holy  Grod 
will  be  so  imposed  upon ;  that  when  he  hath  or- 
dained the  duties  only  as  the  means  of  acquiring  that 
universal  purity  and  goodness  which  he  principally 
intends  and  requires,  he  will  be  contented  barely 
with  your  using  these  means,  whether  the  great  ends 
for  which  he  designed  them  be  ever  obtained  by 
you  or  no.  If  you  should  enjoin  your  servant  to  copy 
out  such  a  letter  or  manuscript,  and  for  that  end 
should  require  him  to  use  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  would 
you  not  think  him  extremely  absurd  or  insolent, 
should  he  come  and  shew  you  a  large  insignificant 
scribble,  and  tell  you,  that  according  to  your  com- 
mand he  had  used  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  though 
indeed  he  had  not  transcribed  one  word  with  them 
of  what  you  did  command  and  enjoin  him  ?  And  yet 
thus  rudely  and  insolently  do  you  deal  with  God,  who 
place  all  your  religion  in  the  instrumental  duties  of 
it.  Grod  doth  require  "of  you  that  you  should  copy 
out  his  justice,  purity,  and  goodness,  and  transcribe 
them  into  your  own  natures ;  and  in  order  to  your 
doing  of  this,  he  hath  prescribed  you  certain  means 
and  instnimeDts,  such  as  prayer,  and  heliripg,  and  re- 
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ceiving  of  sacraments ;  and  when  you  come  to  give 
him  an  account  of  that  mighty  task  he  hath  enjoined 
you,  you  shew  him  an  insignificant  flourish  of  reli- 
gion,  and  have  nothing  to  say  for  yourselves,  but  that 
according  to  his  appointment  you  have  prayed,  and 
heard,  and  received  sacraments :  but  you  must  con- 
fess, that  with  all  these  you  have  not  transcribed  one 
tittle  or  iota  of  that  purity  and  holiness  which  he  re- 
quired at  your  hands.  Is  this  a  proper  account,  do 
you  think,  to  be  given  to  the  wise  and  holy  Sovereign 
of  the  world  ?  Would  you  be  thus  mocked  by  your 
own  servants  ?  And  dare  you  presume  thus  to  mock 
the  great  God,  between  whom  and  you  there  is  infi- 
nitely a  greater  distance,  than  between  you  and  the 
meanest  vassal  about  you  ?  In  the  name  of  God,  for 
what  end  do  you  pray  ?  Is  it  to  please  him  with  a 
fine  speech,  or  aii  humble  and  eloquent  address  ?  or 
is  it  to  persuade  him,  by  your  fawning  submissions, 
to  befriend  you  in  all  your  wickedness  and  rebellion 
against  him  ?  If  either  of  these  be  your  aims,  I  must 
plainly  tell  you,  you  were  as  good  save  your  breath 
for  some  other  purpose.  But  if  you  pray  to  him  upon 
a  sincere  design,  to  affect  your  minds  with  an  awful 
sense,  and  to  obtain  of  him  grace  to  enable  you  to 
repent  and  amend,  and  for  pardon  and  mercy  upon 
your  unfeigned  repentance ;  then  your  prayer  must 
necessarily  make  you  more  meek,  and  humble,  and 
industrious  to  please  him,  by  a  free  and  generous  obe- 
dience. To  what  purpose  do  you  come  to  hear  the 
word  of  Grod  ?  Do  you  think  it  gratifies  the  Almighty, 
that  you  will  please  to  give  him  the  hearing?  or 
that  you  meet  in  the  public  assemblies  to  furnish 
your  heads  with  notions  and  your  tongues  with  dis- 
course? If  this  be  your  opinion,  I  must  needs  tell 
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you,  you  have  very  mean  apprehensions  of  God,  to 
think  him  a  being  capable  to  be  pleased  with  sucH  a 
mean  and  inconsiderable  trifle :  but  if  you  come  with 
humble,  honest,  and  teachable  minds,  to  learn  the  will 
of  Grod,  in  order  to  your  obejring  it,  your  hearing  wiU 
necessarily  lead  you  to  the  practice  of  all  those  excel- 
lent virtues  which  God  requires  at  your  hands.  What 
do  you  design  when  you  receive  the  sacrament  ?  Is 
it  to  please  God  with  offering  vows  to  him  which 
you  do  not  mean  to  perform  ?  to  pacify  him  with  a 
short  pang  of  religious  passion,  with  shedding  a  few 
tears  over  your  bleeding  Saviour?  or  to  get  your 
pardon  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  with- 
out repentance  and  reformation  ?  If  so,  I  must  needs 
tell  you,  you  receive  the  sacrament  to  no  other  pur- 
pose, but  only  to  deceive  and  abuse  your  own  souls. 
But  if  you  come  with  an  honest  design  to  remember 
the  great  things  which  your  Saviour  hath  done  for 
you ;  to  excite  your  love  to  him  with  the  spectacle 
of  his  passion,  and  to  renew  your  communion  with 
the  saints,  and  your  vows  of  obedience  unto  God ; 
you  will  then  infallibly  be  made  better  by  it,  and  be 
more  and  more  accomplished  in  every  part  of  true 
and  real  goodness.  So  that  unless  we  perform  this 
outward  and  bodily  religion  to  the  purposes  of  true 
godliness,  we  perform  it  to  no  purpose  at  all.  Let 
me  therefore  beseech  you,  even  for  God's  sake,  and 
your  own  souls,  do  not  rest  in  this  bodily  religion : 
think  not  that  you  have  done  enough,  when  you 
have  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  heard,  and  received  sa- 
craments ;  for  if  you  do,  you  are  short  of  your  duty, 
and  will  infallibly  fall  short  of  the  reward  of  it. 
These  things,  indeed,  we  must  by  no  means  n^lect, 
they  being  the  means  and  instruments  of  our  re- 
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formation :  but  if  we  do  not  use  them  as  auch,  we 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  no  puif)08e :  if  they  do 
not  render  us  more  humble  and  charitablf^,  more  so- 
ber and  heavenly-minded,  we  have  spent  all  our  la- 
bour in  vain ;  and  in  the  end  shall  have  no  other  re- 
ward for  it,  but  the  portion  of  hypocrites  in  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone. 


DISCOURSE   II. 
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Repent y  and  turn  yourselves  Jrom  all  your  transgressioni ; 
so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin. 

X  HE  great  design  c^  this  chapter  is  to  answer  an 
objection  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  mBke  against 
the  righteousness  of  God's  procedure  with  them,  viz. 
that  he  punished  tiiem,  not  only  for  their  own,  but 
for  their  fathers*  sins.  Which  objection,  though  it 
did  not  at  all  impeach  the  righteousness  of  Ood,  it 
being  no  injustice  in  him  to  inflict  temporal  evils 
upon  the  children  for  their  fathers'  sins;  yet  that 
they  might  urge  it  no  more  as  a  pretence  of  God's 
unrighteous  dealing  with  them,  God  assures  them  by 
his  prophet,  that  from  thenceforth  he  would  remit 
that  right  he  had  to  make  them  smart  for  their  fa^ 
thers'  iniquities,  and  inflict  no  other  punishment 
upcrn  them,  than  was  due  for  their  own  personal 
faults ;  that  if  they  did  well,  they  should  fare  well^ 
notwithstanding  the  sins  of  their  parents ;  and  that 
if  they  did^widtedly,  they  should  surely  smart  for  it^ 
how  well  soever  their  parents  behaved  themselves. 
Nay,  says  he,  year  fathers'  merit  or  demerit  shall 
henceforth  be  so  &r  from  excusing  you  fit)m,  or  ex* 
posing  you  to  punishment,  that  you  sliall  not  suffcfr 
for  your*  own  past  wickedness,  if  you  repent  of  it ; 
nor  yet  escape  for  your  past  righteousness,  if  ye  rK 
vcM  froiii  it«  This  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  chapter' 
to  tbetwcfrtywftMirtli  v«M^    And  yeti  says  fele,  Tke 
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house  of  Israel  says^  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  noi 
equal.  O  house  of  Israel;  are  not  my  ways  equal? 
are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  Can  any  method  of  re- 
warding and  punishing  be  more  equal  than  this  I 
propose  ?  or  can  any  accusation  be  more  unjust  than 
this  of  yours  against  me  ?  But  know,  it  is  not  your 
unjust  reproaches  shall  make  me  desist  from  this  my 
most  righteous  procedure.  Therefore^  says  he,  verse 
the  30th,  /  will  judge  you^  O  house  of  Israel^  every 
one  according  to  his  ways :  How  much  soever  you 
reproach  and  calumniate  me,  I  will  strictly  insist 
upon  this  method  of  rewarding  and  punishing  you 
according  as  you  repent  of,  or  persevere  in  your  ini- 
quities :  and  to  let  you  see  that  I  will  be  as  ready  to 
reward  you  upon  the  former,  as  to  punish  you  upon 
the  latter,  do  but  for  once  make  a  trial  of  me ;  Re^ 
pent,  and  turn  yourselves  from  all  your  transgress 
sions ;  and  you  shall  surely  find  that  your  past  inp- 
quity  shall  not  he  your  ruin.  The  sense  of  which 
words  resolves  into  two  propositions : 

I.  That  the  iniquity  of  any  people  or  nation  tends 
directly  to  their  ruin. 

II.  That  true  repentance  and  amendment  is  the 
certain  way  to  prevent  the  ruin  which  iniquity  tends 
to. 

I  begin  with  the  first,  that  the  iniquity  of  any  peo- 
ple or  nation  tends  directly  to  their  ruin :  so  it  shaU 
not — ^intimating,  that  if  they  did  not  repent^  their 
iniquity  would  certainly  end  in  their  ruin.  And  of 
the  truth  of  this,  the  constant  experience  of  aU  ages 
is  a  sufficient  testimony :  for  if  you  consult  either  sa** 
cred  or  profane  history,  you  will  find,  that  iniquity, 
like  the  worm  at  the  root  of  Jonah's  gourd,  hath  many 
times  blasted  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms,  pulled 
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down  their  banks,  and  laid  them  open  to  such  inun- 
dations of  misery,  as  have  finally  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  them.  And  those  that  have  made  the 
strictest  inquiries  into  human  affairs  have  constantly 
observed,  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  hath  been 
more  owing  to  their  virtue  and  vice,  than  any  other 
cause,  and  that  upon  these  two  hinges,  generally,  the 
fates  of  empires  turn ;  that  the  foundations  of  their 
rise  were  laid  in  virtuous,  brave,  and  generous  ac- 
tions; and  that  by  wickedness  and  corruption  of 
manners,  they  were  undermined,  and  sunk  into  a 
^nal  ruin.  But  the  truth  of  this  will  yet  more  fully 
appear  by  considering  how  many  ways  vice  doth 
contribute  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  kingdom ; 
all  which  I  shall  reduce  to  these  eight  heads : 

1.  It  doth  it  by  depriving  kingdoms  and  nations 
of  the  &vour  and  protection  of  Grod. 

2.  By  inflicting  positive  plagues  and  punishments 
upon  them. 

8.  By  corrupting  and  infatuating  their  counsels. 

4.  By  melting  and  emasculating  their  courage. 

5.  By  breaking  and  dbturbing  their  Yirder. 

6.  By  dissolving  their  unity  and  concord. 

7*  By  consuming  their  wealth  and  substance. 

8.  By  debasing  their  esteem  and  reputation. 

1.  Wickedness  directly  tends  to  the  ruin  of  king- 
doms and  nations,  as  it  deprives  them  of  the  divine 
favour  and  protection.  For  if  we  acknowledge^Ood 
to  be  the  Almighty  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  but  confess,  that  the  str^igth  and  esta- 
blishment of  kingdoms  is  founded  in  his  favour  and 
protection ;  that  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and^  power 
«re  the  pillars  upon  which  those  v^st  and  mighty 
structures  'lean ;  and  consequently,  tluit  if  he  witli- 
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draw  from  them  those  necessary  supports^  they  can- 
not stand,  but  must  inevitably  sink  under  their  ovn 
weight  into  irreparable  ruins.  For  nothing  cao 
subsist  without  God^  and  much  less  kingdoms  and 
nations,  which  have  so  many  principles  of  coiruptiaQ 
lurking  within  their  own  bowels,  and  in  which  theK 
are  compounded  so  many  boisterous  passions,  repugn- 
nant  humours,  inconsistent  designs,  and  contestin|g 
interests;  all  which,  like  the  contrary  qualities  of 
our  bodies,  do  by  their  mutual  jarring  with  one  anr 
other,  continually  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole.  So  that,  did  not  the  wise  and  almighty  pro- 
vidence of  God  continually  superintend  these  con- 
trary principles,  and  by  its  skilful  mingling  them 
with  one  another  preserve  them  in  a  just  and  due 
lumper,  those  great  and  unwieldy  bodies  in  which 
they  do  reside  would  be  every  moment  in  danger  of 
being  diseased,  corrupted,  and  destroyed  by  them. 
But  now  the  sins  of  nations  do  mightily  contribute 
to  the  depriving  them  of  this  benefit  of  God's  provi- 
dence and  protection.  For  how  can  any  kingdom  or 
nation  expect  that  God  will  continue  to  protect  them 
in  their  rebellions  against  himself?  that  he  who  is 
so  implacable  an  enemy  of  wickedness,  and  so  zealous 
an  asserter  of  his  own  honour  and  authority,  will 
employ  his  power  to  patronise  them  in  the  one,  and 
take  their  part  against  the  other.  And  if  he  withdraw 
his  upholding  providence  from  a  nation,  he  needs  do 
no  more :  for  now  it  must  sink  of  its  own  accord ; 
and  like  a  faUing  house,  when  its  prop  is  removed, 
its  weight  will  bear  it  down,' and  quickly  crush  it 
into  ruins. 

S.  Wickedness  tends  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  and 
nations,  not  only  by  engaging  God  to  withdraw  bis 
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protection  from,  but  also  to  inflict  positive  plagues 
and  punishments  upon  them.  For  God  being  the 
supreme  Sovereign  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
this  world  of  men,  who  are  so  extremely  prone  to 
contemn  and  violate- the  laws  of  his  government ;  it 
is  necessary,  that  since  our  hopes  and  fears  are  the 
master-springs  of  all  our  motions,  he  should  take 
especial  care,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  allure  us  to  our 
duty  by  the  hope  of  a  reward ;  so  on  the  other  to 
awe  us  into  it  by  the  fear  of  punishment :  and  if  he 
should  not,  there  would  be  no  confining  such  extras 
vagant  creatures  as  we  are  within  any  rule  or  com- 
pass. 

Now  as  for  particular  offenders,  the  great  scene 
of  God's  rewarding  and  punishing  them  is  the  future 
state,  where  every  man  must  answer  for  himself,  and 
receive  the  just  retributions  of  his  own  actions.  But 
as  for  sinful  and  virtuous  nations,  they  are  capable 
only  of  being  rewarded  and  punished  in  this  life; 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  particular  nations  and 
kingdoms  in  the  life  to  come;  where  heaven  and 
hell  are  the  two  nations  into  which  the  spirits  of 
men  are  distributed :  so  that  if  wicked  nations  were 
not  punished  here  as  such,  they  could  never  be  pu- 
nished at  all.  And  if  there  were  no  such  punish- 
ments set  up,  like  banks  and  shores,  to  break  the  in- 
solence, and  check  the  overflowing  wickedness  of 
sinners,  the  whole  world  would  soon  become  a  sink 
and  deluge  of  iniquity :  and  therefore,  though  here 
God  many  times  spares  particular  offenders,  there 
being  a  future  state  in  which  he  can  reckon  with 
them,  and  call  them  to  a  strict  account  for  all  their 
affronts  and  provocations ;  yet  it  is  very  rare,  if  ever, 
that  he  suffers  wicked  nations  to  go  unpunished  here; 
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because  if  he  should,'  as  such  they  would  escape  for 
ever.  And  how  would  it  weaken  the  government 
of  the  world,  if  when  God  sees  a  people  confederate 
against  him,  blow  the  trumpets  of  rebellion,  and  ga- 
ther into  armies  to  urge  war  against  him,  he  should 
sit  still  with  his  hands  in  his  bosom,  and  take  no 
notice  of  it !  For  though  among  men  the  multitude 
of  offenders  be  many  times  the  cause  of  their  impu- 
nity, because  of  the  weakness  of  human  governments, 
which  are  glad  to  spare,  where  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  punish;  yet  in  the  government  of  Grod 
things  are  quite  otherwise:  no  combination  of  sin- 
ners is  too  hard  for  him,  and  the  greater  and  more 
numerous  the  offenders  are,  the  more  his  justice  is 
concerned  to  vindicate  the  affront.  However,  there- 
fore, God  may  pass  by  single  sinners  in  this  world ; 
yet  when  a  nation  combines  against  him,  when 
hand  joins  in  hand^  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpu- 
nished. 

3.  Wickedness  tends  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  and 
nations,  as  it  contributes  to  the  corrupting  and  in- 
fatuating of  their/counsels.  For  vice  and  wickedness 
doth  very  much  depress  the  minds  and  weaken  the 
understandings  of  men  ;  it  doth  so  warp  their  judg- 
ments, and  cast  such  mists  of  prejudice  around  their 
reason,  that  they  are  not  able  to  discern  the  issues 
and  consequents  of  things.  For  when  they  are  over- 
powered by  their  lusts,  their  affections  will  mislead 
their  minds,  and  impose  upon  them  for  truth  and 
realities  their  own  unreasonable  wishes  and  desires : 
and  when  we  advise  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of 
headstrong  passions  and  appetites,  we  are  like  Reho- 
boam  amongst  his  young  and  hairbrained  counsellors, 
who  represented  things  to  him,  not  as  they  were  in 
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themselves,  but  according  to  his  own  desires  and 
inclinations.  And  when  the  counsels  of  a  nation  are 
steered  by  its  5wn  vicious  affections,  that  will  most 
commonly  seem  best  which  is  most  unreasonable; 
and  so  storms  will  many  times  be  mistaken  for  calms, 
and  rocks  for  safe  and  quiet  harbours.  No  man  is 
fit  to  counsel  for  a  public  good,  but  he  that  is  led  by 
simple  and  Yinbiassed  reason ;  because  he  only  will 
attend  impartially  to  the  reasons  of  things,  and  ac- 
commodate his  advices  to  the  public  necessities  and 
exigencies  of  affairs.  But  when  the  man  himself  is 
governed  by  an  unreasonable  appetite  or  affection, 
that  will  ever  and  anon  intermingle  with  his  judg- 
ment and  bias  his  counsels  towards  its  own  unrea- 
sonable desires  and  inclinations.  And  when  such 
blind  affections  as  pride  and  ambition,  covetousness 
and  revenge,  sit  at  the  stern,  and  are  the  pilots  and 
steermen  of  a  kingdom,  how  can  it  be  expected  but 
that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  rocks  and  quicksands 
that  surround  it,  it  shall  be  run  a-ground,  or  be  split 
in  pieces  ? 

3.  Wickedness  tends  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  and 
nations,  as  it  contributes  to  melt  and  emasculate  their 
courage.  For  though  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
the  valour  and  courage  of  nations  is  very  much  ow- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  climes  in  which  they  are 
situate ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  as  people  of  the  most 
effeminate  climes  have  by  virtue  been  improved  into 
heroic  and  magnanimous,  as  the  Romans  and  Per- 
sians for  instance ;  so  those  of  the  most  hardy  and 
courageous  climes  have  many  times  by  their  dissolute 
manners  been  broken  and  dispirited  into  the  most 
wretched  cowards  and  poltrons ;  as  the  English  for 
instance ;  who,  though  they  have  been  ever  remarked 
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for  a  people  of  a  daring  and  undaunted  genhts,  yet 
have  sometimes  been  so  melted  by  their  own  softuMs 
and  luxury,  as  that  they  became  pr^s  to  every  dog 
that  hunted  them.  And  indeed  softness,  hixuiy, 
and  wantonness,  are  vices  that  will  effeminate  the 
spirits,  and  spoil  the  strain  of  the  most  valorous  na- 
tion :  for  as  virtues  are  increased  by  exercise,  so  they 
shrink  and  decay  by  inactivity ;  and  theVe  is  no  state 
of  life  that  doth  so  fetter  our  courage  and  restrain 
its  vigour  and  activity,  as  that  of  idleness  and  \oX^ 
ury ;  in  which,  after  it  hath  stewed  and  dissolved  a 
while,  it  will  convert  into  the  greatest  baseness  and 
pusillanimity:  for  an  intemperate  bowl,  a  bed  of 
sloth,  and  a  Delilah's  lap,  are  charms  sufficient  to  ef- 
feminate a  hero,  and  bewitch  a  lion  into  a  timorous 
hare.  And  as  these  particular  vices  do  naturally 
discourage  a  nation,  so  vice  in  general  hath  the  same 
effect;  for  it  naturally  impresses  a  sense  of  guilt 
upon  the  mind,  which  fills  it  with  such  fears  and 
horrors,  as  cannot  but  weaken  and  dispirit  the  hard- 
iest and  most  daring  courage.  For  how  can  a  man 
be  courageous  that  is  continually  stung  with  the 
remorses  and  haunted  with  the  restless  furies  of  hili 
own  guilty  mind ;  that  carries  a  hell  within  his  own 
bosom,  and  hath  a  thousand  guilts,  like  so  many 
grim  and  ghastly  devils,  continually  staring  him  in 
the  face  ?  Certainly  such  an  one  must  either  lay  by 
his  reason  or  his  courage,  and  become  a  coward,  or 
cease  to  be  a  man«  Hence  it  is  said,  The  wicked 
fieeih  when  no  man  pureueth :  but  the  righteous  is 
bold  09  a  Hon,  Prov.  xxviii.  1.  And  when  a  nation 
.is  thus  dispirited  by  their  own  lusts  and  guilts,  then 
are  they  ripe  for  ruin,  and  fit  to  be  made  a  prey  for 
every  Nimrod  that  wiU  hunt  and  invade  them. 
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5.  Wickedness  tends  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  and 
nations,  as  it  breaks  and  dissolves  their  union.  For 
as  true  religion  knits  men's  hearts  together  by  the 
indissoluble  ligaments  of  mutual  love  and  charity; 
as  it  heals  their  spirits,  and  corrects  their  passions, 
and  inspires  their  natures  with  all  those  obliging 
graces  upon  which  the  peace  and  concord  of  society 
is  founded ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  vice  and  wickedness 
rends  and  divides  the  hearts  of  men,  sows  seeds  of 
discord  in  their  natures,  frets  and  inflames  their  spi- 
rits against  one  another,  and  impregnates  them  with 
such  rude  and  barbarous  passions,  as  do  naturally 
render  them  unsociable  to  each  other ;  such  as  pride 
and  ambition,  envy  and  malice,  covetousness  and 
revenge,  which  naturally  tend  to  the  dissolution  of 
society,  and  the  cutting  in  sunder  all  the  cords  of 
friendship  and  good  neighbourhood.  Hence  is  that 
of  St.  James,  chap.  iv.  1.  From  whence  come  war^ 
and  fightinigs  ximong  you  f  Come  they  not  hence ^ 
even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  f 
Yea,  doubtless,  this  is  the  cause  of  all  those  discords 
that  spoil  the  harmony  of  this  moral  world,  the 
Pandora's  box,  out  of  which  have  swarmed  all  those 
strifes  and  contentions,  broils  and  confusions,  that 
have  destroyed  and  ruined  many  flourishing  king* 
doms.  For  though  the  most  turbulent  Actions  are 
usually  faced  with  zeal  for  God,  yet  if  you  look  be- 
yond the  outside,  you  will  always  find  that  most  of 
the  broils  that  have  been  conducted  under  the  dis* 
played  banners  of  religion,  have  been  raised  and  led 
on  by  the  devilish  passions  of  those  who  have  been 
the  most  zealous  sticklers  and  fomenters  of  them. 
Thus  vice^  you  see,  doth  naturally  divide  the  nation, 
and  tears  the  members  of  it  in  sunder:  and  our 
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blessed  Saviour  assures  us,  that  when  a  kingdom  U 
divided  against  itself,  it  is  soon  brought  to  desola- 
tiofty  Matth.  xii.  25.  For  those  divisions  do  mightily 
impair  the  strength  of  a  kingdom,  which,  like  an 
impetuous  stream,  being  parted  in  several  currents, 
runs  with  far  less  force,  and  is  much  more  easily 
forded.  And  when  once  a  nation  is  torn  and  sepa- 
rated into  factions,  it  is  at  best  but  like  a  confe* 
derate  army,  which,  though  it  be  united  into  one 
body,  hath  several  contrary  interests  and  designs, 
which  divides  their  counsels,  and  makes  them  suspi- 
cious of  one  another,  and  so  less  able  to  withstand 
the  force  of  an  united  enemy :  and  in  these  circum- 
stances what  can  be  expected,  but  that  either  they 
should  fall  out  among  themselves,  and  sheath  their 
swords  in  one  another's  bowels,  or  be  made  an  easy 
prey  to  the  power  and  rapine  of  their  common 
adversary  ? 

6.  Wickedness  tends  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  and 
nations,  as  it  disturbs  them  in  their  order  and  re- 
gular administration.  For  as  religion  lays  the  foun- 
dations of  all  good  order  in  a  kingdom ;  as  it  obliges 
the  governors  to  all  those  regular  virtues  that  make 
them  public  blessings,  to  justice  and  liberality,  to 
truth  and  mercy,  to  constancy  and  magnanimity ; 
as  it  blinds  the  subordinate  instruments  and  mini- 
sters of  state  to  fidelity  and  diligence ;  as  it  engages 
the  subjects  to  honour  and  reverence,  to  obey  and 
submit  to  their  governors :  so,  on  the  contrary,  vice 
and  wickedness,  when  it  hath  insinuated  itself  into 
a  nation,  subverts  the  whole  order  of  it,  and  mi- 
serably confounds  the  course  of  its  administration. 
It  introduces  into  the  government  opposition  and 
tyranny,  fraud  and  cruelty,  cowardice  and  incon- 
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stancy ;  it  perverts  the  ministers  of  it  into  traitors 
and  robbers,  and  turns  its  courts  of  justice  into  dens 
of  thieves ;  it  alienates  the  subjects  from  their  duty 
and  allegiance,  makes  them  heady  and  high-minded, 
rude  and  pragmatical,  factious  and  ungovernable; 
and,  in  a  word,  spreads  such  a  poisonous  contagion 
over  all  the  vital  parts  of  a  nation,  as,  without  a 
speedy  cure,  must  necessarily  end  in  the  ruin  and 
desolation  of  the  whole.  For  such  universal  disor- 
ders are  as  the  symptoms  of  death  upon  a  nation ; 
and  like  those  gentler  convulsions  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  do  portend  the  approach  of  some  dread* 
ful  earthquake.  And  as  when  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  and  humours  is  corrupted,  the  body  is  sick 
unto  death,  and  will  putrefy  apace  into  a  carcass ; 
thus  when  a  kingdom  is  thus  universally  disordered, 
when,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  the  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint;  whenjrom  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  there  is  no 
soundness  in  it^  hut  all  is  covered  with  wounds^  and 
bruises f  and  putrefying  sores ^  what  can  be  expected 
but  a  speedy  and  a  fatal  period  ? 

7.  Wickedness  tends  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  and 
nations,  as  it  consumes  their  wealth  and  substance. 
Whilst  virtue  and  religion  do  bear  sway  in  the  na- 
tion, to  be  sure  it  is  of  a  frugal  and  industrious  ge- 
nius ;  the  people  will  attend  to  their  own  business, 
and  not  be  intermeddling  pragmatically  in  another's 
diocese;  they  enjoy  themselves  within  the  bounds 
of  modesty  and  sobriety,  and  make  a  coi^science  of 
outspending  their  fortunes,  and  living  above  their 
proper  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  world.  And  whilst 
every  member  thus  acts  within  its  proper  sphere, 
the  nation  cannot  but  thrive  and  prosper,  each  one 
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b^  Me  honest  frugaKty  and  industry  hang  eoaSkS 
upon  all  occasions  to  contribute  to  the  defence  and 
support  of  the  public.     But  when  once  vice  and 
wickedness  have  thrust  out  virtue,  and  overspread 
the  nation,  it  introduces  in  its  room  so  manj  cosUj, 
chargeable,  and  prodigal  lusrt:s,  as  wfll  soon  exhaust 
its  wealth,  and  suck  the  blood  out  of  its  veins.  Thcfti 
in  comes  idleness,  and,  like  a  drone,  lives  upon  the  ac- 
quests of  industry :  then  pride  begins  to  spread  her 
peacock's  train,  and  flaunt  out  what  frugality  had 
saved,  in  gorgeous  apparel  and  sumptuous  furniture. 
Then  drunkenness  and  gluttony  b^n  to  call  out  for 
meat  and  drink-ofierings  to  their  god,  the  belly ;  and 
lust  and  wantonness  to  crave  provisions  to  feed  and 
pamper  their  insatiate  appetites:   in  a  word,  then 
comes  in  such  a  pack  of  greedy  hell-hounds  to  de« 
vour  the  fruits  of  our  past  frugality  and  industry,  as 
are  sufficient  to  drain  and  exhaust  the  Indies.    And 
when  there  are  sd  many  locusts  swarming  in  everjr 
comer  of  the  land,  what  can  be  expected,  but  that 
at  last  they  should  eat  up  every  green  thing,  and  de« 
vour  the  fruits  of  every  tree  ?  For  we  may  maintain 
whde  fleets  and  armies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a  few 
extravagant  lusts ;  and  let  but  pride  and  idleness,  in* 
temperance  and  wantonness,  be  let  loose,  and  allowed 
to  sponge  a  while  upon  a  nation,  and  in  a  little  time 
they  shaU  more  impoverish  and  consume  its  sub- 
stance, than  a  loi^  and  wasting  war.  And  when  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  which  is  the  vital  blood  that  runs 
and  circulates  about  its  veins  and  arteries,  is  thus  con-* . 
tinually  sucked  by  these  insatiate  daughters  of  this 
horse-leech^  that  still  cry  outf  Grive,  give,  its  life 
must  necessarily  ebb  by  degrees,  and  at  the  last  it 
most  faint  away  and  expire. 
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8.  And  lastly.  Wickedness  tends  to  the  ruin  of 
kingdoms  and  nations,  as  it  impairs  and  debases  their 
esteem  and  reputation,  JRighteousness  exaUeth  a 
HoUany  saith  the  Wise  Man :  but  sin  is  the  reproach 
qfany  people^  Prov.  xiv.  84.  For  vice  hath  such  a 
natural  baseness  and  uncomeliness  in  it,  that  whenever 
it  appears  in  its  own  colours,  it  creates  a  mighty  dia- 
esteem  of  itself  in  the  minds  of  all  that  behold  it ; 
and  wherever  it  goes,  it  carries  an  infamous  character 
along  with  it :  it  blasts  the  reputation  of  its  own  vo- 
taries, covers  their  heads  with  shame  and  dishonour, 
causes  them  to  rot  above  ground,  and  to  stink  alive ; 
and  when  they  are  dead»  writes  a  black  and  ingbrious 
memory  on  their  graves. 

When  therefore  this  foul  and  noisome  leprosy  hath 
spread  itself  over  the  face  of  a  nation,  it  must  neces- 
sarily rend^  it  a  horrid  and  mwstrous  spectacle  unto 
all  that  behold  it :  and  thou^  the  universality  of  sin 
may  give  it  some  reputation,  where  its  throne  and 
empire  is  seated,  and  render  it  genteel  and  fashioi^ 
able  among  its  own  slaves  and  vassab ;  yet  it  is  such 
a  n^^tion  aa  hath  no  bottom  to  support  it«  For 
uidess  my  honour  be  founded  in  some  real  excel- 
lency»  it  is  not  in  me^  hut  in  the  conceit  of  him  that 
honours  me :  his  fancy  is  the  mint  where  all  my  re- 
putation is  ccHOted;  and  it  is  at  his  {Measure  to  stamp 
me  an  ai^el  or  a  devil.  So  that  though  vice  may 
sometimes  ha  in  vogue,  where  it  is  universally  propa- 
gated;  yet  it  being  a  vogue  without  foundation,  all 
the  credit  it  gives  is  only  a  fiftntastic  being;  a  thing 
that  is  only  the  sport  and  dalliance  of  vulgar  breath 
and  popular  noise :  but  whilst  its  own  blind  votaries 
sing  hosannas  to  it,  and  strew  its  way  with  palms, 
all  the  wi»rld  besides  exclaim  against,  and  cry  una&i- 
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mously.  Crucify  it,  Cnidfy  it. '  So  that  while  it  is 
honoured  at  home,  it  is  vilified  abroad ;  and  though 
we  may  sometimes  be  so  besotted  as  to  reckon  it  oor 
glory,  yet,  to  be  sure,  all  wise  and  indifferent  judges 
will  upbraid  it  to  us  as  our  shame.  For  what  wicked 
nation  is  there  that  hath  ever  escaped  the  reproaches 
and  infamy  of  mankind,  that  hath  abandoned  itself 
to  fraud  and  treachery,  to  softness  and  effeminacy,  to 
oppression   and    cruelty,  and   hath    not  thereupon 
drawn  upon  itself  the  scorn  and  hissing  of  all  the 
nations  round   about  it?   And  when  a  people  are 
grown  cheap  and  despicable  in  their  neighbours'  eyes; 
when  their  faith  is  suspected,  their  truth  branded, 
and  their  virtue  stained  and  blemished ;  what  support 
or  friendly  intercourse  can  they  expect  from  them? 
Who  will  trust  to  their  leagues  or  confederacies,  or 
enter  into  commerce  with  them,  who  have  neither 
truth  nor  justice  to  secure  them  ?  For  so  much  repu- 
tation as  the  nation  loses,  so  much  strength  it  loses : 
for  it  is  a  mighty  strength  to  a  people  to  be  feared 
and  loved  by  their  neighbouring  nations ;  neither  of 
which  they  can  expect  to  be,  when  once  thc;y  have 
sunk  their  reputation :  for  who  wiU  dread  an  effemi- 
nate people,  softened  with  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness ?  or  who  will  love  a  profligate  people,  distained 
with  cruelty  and  falsehood  ?  And  when  a  people  hath 
not  credit  enough  to  make  them  either  feared  or 
loved,  if  then  they  are  not  ruined  or  destroyed,  it  is 
because  their  enemies  either  think  it  not  worth  the 
while,  or  are  not  at  leisure  to  attempt  it. 

And  thus  you  see  how  many  ways  wickedness  con- 
tributes to  the  ruin  of  a  nation.  So  that  when  wicked- 
ness hath  overspread  a  people,  and  is  become  their 
epidemical  disease,  it  doth  not  only  bode  their  ap- 
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proaching  fate,  but  hastens  it,  and  pulls  it  headlong 
down  upon  them ;  and  without  a  miracle^  they  must 
reform,  or  sink  or  perish.  For  unless  God  alters  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  hinders  necessary  causes 
from  producing  their  effects,  it  will  be  as  impossible 
to  hinder  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom  that  is  overwhelmed 
with  wickedness,  and  obstinately  continues  so,  as  it 
is  to  save  a  house  from  burning,  that  is  wrapped  and 
compassed  about  with  flames ;  because  the  burning 
of  a  house  is  not  a  more  necessary  effect  of  the  flames 
that  surround  it,  than  the  ruin  of  a  nation  is  of  the 
sins  that  overspread  it.  One  way  therefore  there  is 
left,  and  only  one,  for  such  a  nation  to  save  itself, 
and  that  is  by  repentance.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
next  proposition  in  the  text.  That  true  repentance  and 
amendment  is  the  certain  way  to  prevent  that  ruin 
which  our  iniquities  threaten.  Repent y  and  turn 
yoursehes  Jrom  all  your  transgressions;  so  ini- 
quity shall  not  be  your  ruin.  But  before  I  enter 
upon  this  proposition,  I  shall  draw  a  few  practical  in* 
ferences  from  what  hath  been  said. 

1.  From  hence  I  infer  what  plagues  and  nuisances 
wicked  men  are  to  a  kingdom,  since  the  tendency  of 
sin  in  so  many  particulars  is  so  Tery  destructive  to 
its  welfiare  and  interest.  These  are  the  grand  dis- 
turbers of  Israel,  the  wretched  incendiaries  that  set 
all  in  flames  and  combustions  about  them ;  their  sins 
are  the  trains  that  do  give  fire  to  those  mines  of  ruin 
that  sink  and  tear  up  kingdoms,  and  their  breasts  are 
the  seminaries  and  harbourers  of  those  traitors  that 
do  conspire  against,  and  undermine  our  peace  and 
happiness.  For  as  for  those  traitors  without,  though 
they  were  a  thousand  times,  if  possible,  more  crafty^ 
and  restless,  and  malicious  than  they  are^  we  might 
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defy  their  hellish  plots  and  intrigues,  and  smile  at 
their  vain  attempts,  did  not  our  sins  contribute  to 
make  us  miserable :  but  when  we  by  our  own  wicked- 
ness will  join  hands  with  their  restless  craft  and  ma- 
lice, assist  them  against  ourselves,  and  cooperate  with 
them  to  our  own  destruction,  what  remedy  is  there 
for  us  ?  When  the  sins  of  our  friends  are  conspiring 
our  ruin  together  with  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  how 
can  we  hope  either  wholly  to  escape,  or  much  longer 
to  defer  it  ?  For  if  ever  that  destruction  come  upon 
us  which  hath  been  so  long  designing,  and  is  now 
hanging  over  us,  this  epitaph  will  very  well  fit  our 
tombs ;  ^*  Here  lies  a  miserable  nation,  whose  ruin  is 
owing  more  to  their  own  sins,  than  to  all  the  de- 
signs and  powers  of  their  enemies."  Consider  this 
therefore,  O  you  sinners  in  this  our  Sion :  you  are, 
though  you  know  it  not,  in  a  strict  confederacy  with 
the  priests  and  Jesuits  against  your  native  country, 
against  the  protestant  religion,  and  against  the  liber- 
ties and  properties  of  Englishmen :  you  are  accessary 
to  all  those  treasons  which  they  have  contrived  and 
are  still  contriving  against  the  religion,  and  laws, 
and  government  of  the  nation :  and  if  ever  they 
thrive  and  take  effect,  (which  the  Grod  of  heaven 
avert !)  we  may  thank  you  for  prospering  and  suc- 
ceeding them;  who  by  your  pride  and  sensuaUty, 
your  fraud  and  faction,  your  covetousness  and  op- 
pression, do  what  in  you  lies  to  ripen  and  give  a 
prosperous  birth  to  the  treasonous  designs  of  our 
common  adversaries.  And  therefore,  if  yet  you  have 
any  regard  either  for  this  sinking  kingdom,  whose 
womh  bore  you,  or  to  this  bleeding  church,  whose 
paps  gave  you  suck,  (both  which,  in  the  most  sorrow- 
ful postures  that  a  church  and  kingdom  can  be  well 
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reduced  to,  are  now  crying  out  unto  you,  "  O  you, 
our  cruel  and  unnatural  children,  have  pity  upon 
us!  have  pity  upon  us !")  if,  I  say,  you  have  any 
regard  either  for  the  one  or  the  other,  O  be  novir  at 
last  persuaded  to  commiserate  their  deplorable  con- 
dition, to  take  off  those  loud-mouthed  sins  you  have 
set  upon  them,  and  are  now,  like  a  pack  of  hounds, 
tearing  and  worrying  them  in  pieces. 

2.  From  hence  I  infer  what  is  the  true  cause  of 
those  many  national  evils  which  we  feel  and  justly 
fear.  For  since  iniquity  doth  so  directly  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  a  nation,  to  what  other  cause  may  we  more 
truly  attribute  either  those  present  or  those  future 
evils,  that  have  or  shall  befall  us  ?  When  any  cala- 
mity befalls  us,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  it  aU,  either  to 
false,  or  else  to  partial  causes ;  and  if  we  reckon  sin 
among  the  causes,  to  be  sure,  we  skip  and  overlook 
our  own.  It  is  the  carelessness  or  ill  design  of  this 
or  the  other  minister  of  state,  cries  one ;  it  is  the 
peevishness  and  faction  of  such  a  gang  and  party, 
cries  another ;  it  is  the  rigour  and  severity  of  those 
who  comply  with,  and  contend  for  the  legal  establish- 
ment, cries  a  third :  when  these  at  most  are  but  a 
partial  cause,  and  the  main  spring,  God  knows,  of  all 
our  mischiefs  lies  within  our  own  bosoms.  And 
though  many  of  us  are  sensible,  as  we  cannot  well  be 
otherwise,  that  sin  hath  a  great  hand  in  all  our  suf* 
ferings  and  calamities ;  yet,  alas !  how  few  are  there 
that  reckon  their  own  sins  into  the  taje.  They  are  the 
sins  of  the  court,  cries  the  city ;  and  the  sins  of  the 
city,  cries  the  country;  they  are  the  sins  of  the 
church,  cries  the  separatist;  and  the  sins  of  the 
clergy,  cries  the  laity ;  and  the  sins  of  the  gentry, 
cries  the.  commonalty.    Thus  every  one  washes  his 
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own  hands;  and  like  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs, 
wipes  his  mouth,  and  cries,  I  have  done  no  wicked' 
ness :  so  that,  though  none  are  guiltless,  and  eveiy 
one  stands  accused  by  his  antagonist ;  yet,  if  all  may 
be  believed,  none  are  guilty :  and  so  the  judgments 
of  Ood  are  posted  from  tithing  to  tithing,  from  one 
party  of  men  to  another,  and  nobody  will  own  them, 
though  they  call  us  ^Xi  father ;  which  is  just  as  if  a 
company  of  people  in  a  dreadful  conflagration  should 
fall  a  contending  with  one  another  at  whose  house 
the  fire  began,  and  in  the  mean  time  permit  it  quietly 
to  bum  on,  till  it  had  consumed  all  before  it.  Whereas 
if  we  would  put  a  stop  to  the  judgments  that  b^in 
to  flame  about  our  ears,  we  should  every  one  reflect 
upon  ourselves,  and  bring  our  buckets  of  penitential 
tears  to  extinguish  that  part  of  them  which  our  own 
sins  have  kindled :  and  if  we  would  but  do  thiis,  if 
every  man  would  smite  upon  his  own  thigh,  and  ay. 
Lord,  what  have  I  done  ?  then  we  might  hope  to  see 
the  growing  flame  put  out  and  quenched,  that  now 
waves  its  curled  head,  and  threatens  universal  ruin : 
but  till  once  we  are  brought  to  a  sorrowful  sense  of 
our  own  sins,  and  of  the  share  they  contribute  to  the 
public  mischiefs,  we  are  not  so  much  as  in  the  way 
of  recovery.  For  since  the  cause  of  the  kingdom's 
sickness  lies,  God  knows,  in  all  our  breasts,  how  is  it 
possible  we  should  conspire  to  remove  the  whole,  till 
we  are  every  man  sensible  of  his  own  part  ?  Let  us 
therefore  search  and  examine  our  own  hearts,  what 
we  have  contributed  to  the  public  disease,  and  every 
one  purge  out  his  own  particular  share  of  it ;  and 
then  to  be  sure  all  will  soon  be  well  again,  and  this 
poor  kingdom,  that  hath  so  many  years  been  lan- 
guishing under  the  sins  of  its  natives,  and  is  now  re- 
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duced  almost  to  its  last  gasp,  will  yet  recover,  and 
once  more  flourish  in  perfect  health  and  vigour. 

3.  From  hence  I  infer  what  is  the  just  character 
of  those  men  who  by  their  principles  and  practices 
contribute  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms.  For  since  ini- 
quity so  directly  tends  to  a  public  ruin,  we  may  be 
sure  that  those  principles  and  practices  that  naturally 
tend  to  the  same  end  are  principles  and  practices  of 
iniquity;  and  yet,  good  God!  how  many  such  are 
there,  that  under  the  fair  disguises  of  Christian  doc- 
trines and  godly  zeal,  and  with  their  demure  looks 
and  religious  countenances,  do  many  times  seduce  and 
cajole  weak  and  well-disposed  minds  into  such  sedi- 
tious gangs,  mutinous  practices,  and  treasonous  con- 
spiracies, as  do  too  often  end  either  in  their  own 
ruin  or  their  native  country's.  Thus  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  what  horrid  and  barbarous  practices  have 
there  been  occasioned  by  those  antichristian  doc- 
trines of  the  lawfulness  of  destroying  heretics,  de- 
posing and  murdering  of  kings !  How  many  kings 
and  emperors  have  there  been  excommunicated, 
butchered,  and  destroyed  by  them !  How  many  flou- 
rishing kingdoms  have  there  been  depopulated,  wast- 
ed, and  imbrued  in  blood  by  them !  How  many 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  have  there 
been  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  these  inhuman  and 
bloodthirsty  principles!  Insomuch  that  it  may  be 
justly  questioned,  whether  for  six  hundred  years  to- 
gether these  pretences  of  Christianity  did  not  de- 
stroy more  lives  than  Christianity  itself  hath  saved 
souls.  And  would  to  God  that  these  destroying 
principles  had  been  for  ever  confined  within'  the  pale 
of  that  degenerate  church !  Then  might  our  refor- 
mation have  boldly  challenged  to  itself  the  spirit  of 
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peace  and  meekness,  of  unbounded  charity,  unstained 
loyalty,  and  firm  aUegiance ;  and,  without  a  blush  in 
its  face,  have  upbraided  that  mother  of  harlots  with 
being  the  only  patroness  of  treasons,  and  rebellions, 
and  confusion.  But,  alas !  those  that  have  turned 
the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also,  and 
have  sown  their  mischievous  principles  in  our  fruit- 
ful fields,  where  they  have  sprung  up  many  an  ill 
weed;  and  these,  God  knows,  have  grown  apace. 
For  not  to  touch  upon  the  old  sores,  which  for  our 
own  credit's  sake  and  our  religion's,  O  would  to  God 
were  lost  in  perpetual  oblivion  !  how  many  are  there 
this  day  among  us,  that,  out  of  a  pretence  of  zeal  for 
Grod  and  religion,  make  it  their  business  to  divide 
and  tear,  rend  and  distract  the  kingdom !  who  by 
starting  jealousies  and  ill  surmises,  fetching  and  car- 
rying tales  and  scandalous  reports  against  the  go- 
vernment, suggesting  miscarriages  of  state  that  never 
were,  and  blackening  and  aggravating  those  that 
are,  do  what  in  them  lies  to  blow  up  the  discon- 
tents of  the  kingdom  into  an  intestine  flame ;  and, 
whilst  the  common  enemy  is  boring  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  do  set  the  mariners  together  by 
the  ears,  that  so  while  they  are  scuffling  within,  they 
may  neglect  the  danger  from  without,  till  one  com- 
mon ruin  involves  them  all,  and  sinks  them  together 
with  their  swords  in  one  another's  bowels.  And 
though  it  is  notorious  to  all  the  world,  what  a  mighty 
bulwark  this  church  hath  always  been  to  the  re- 
formed religion,  how  much  it  hath  been  the  dread 
and  envy  of  Rome,  and  the  mark  of  her  power  and 
malice ;  how  all  her  agents  have  constantly  conspired 
to  fight  neither  against  small  nor  great,  but  against 
the  church  of  England,  in  hope  that  if  once  this 
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master-fort  were  dismantled,  they  should  quickly 
force  the  lesser  garrisons  and  citadels  to  surrender ; 
yet  how  many  parties  have  we  among  ourselves, 
who  yet  pretend  great  zeal  for  the  reformation,  that 
industriously  set  themselves  to  batter  down  its  sanc- 
tuary about  its  ears ;  that  join  their  throats  in  one 
common  cry  with  the  priests  and  Jesuits,  **  Down 
"  with  her,  down  with  her  even  to  the  ground ;"  and 
all  this  to  gratify  their  prejudice  against  a  few  inno- 
cent and  indifferent  rites,  which  as  private  commu- 
nicants they  are  very  little  if  at  all  concerned  in.  I  do 
not  charge  these  men  with  a  popish  design,  though  I 
am  sure  they  charge  us  with  it  upon  far  less  reason : 
but  this  I  say,  and  will  maintain  it^  that  whilst  they 
thus  industriously  set  themselves  to  tear  open  the 
wounds  of  our  church,  and  widen  them  into  incur- 
able schisms,  they  take  a  most  effectual  course  to 
open  the  gap  for  popery  which  stands  at  the  door, 
and  only  waits  till  the  breach  is  wide  enough  for  it 
to  enter. 

To  conclude  all  therefore;  seeing  it  is  the  sin 
and  wickedness  of  people  and  nations  that  is  the 
main  spring  of  their  ruin  and  destruction,  let  us,  as 
we  would  escape  that  dismal  ruin  which  for  several 
years  hath  hung  over  our  heads,  and  hath  been 
pouring  itself  upon  the  heads  of  several  neighbour- 
ing countries  and  nations,  betake  ourselves  to  a  deep 
humiliation  for,  and  hearty  repentance  of  our  sins, 
which  threaten  us  more  than  all  the  powers  of  our 
most  powerful  enemies.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
war  against  a  great  prince,  who  hath  not  only,  by  a 
most  savage  and  barbarous  persecution  of  his  own 
subjects,  proclaimed  himself  a  mortal  enemy  to  our 
religion,  but  also,  by  his  perfidious  violations  of  the 
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law  of  nations,  his  infractions  of  the  most  sacred  ties 
and  obligations,  and  his  unparaUeled  cruelties  towards 
all  that  have  fallen  within  the  reach  of  iiis  power, 
hath  rendered  himself  the  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind, and  seems  to  have  been  raised  up  on  purpose 
by  God  to  be  a  plague  and  scourge  of  a  wicked 
world ;  his  power  having  for  several  years  hung  over 
all  Christendom  like  a  dismal  cloud  charged  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  having  discharged  itself 
upon  several  countries  and  nations  in  such  prodi- 
gious showers  of  blood,  and  tempests  of  ruin  and  de- 
vastation, as  scarce  any  history  can  parallel :  against 
this  mischievous  power,  that  glories  in  nothing  but 
outrage,  and  triumphs  upon  the  ruins  of  mankind, 
we  are  now  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  almost  all 
the  Christian  world,  in  a  common  defence,  there  be- 
ing no  remedy  left  us,  but  either  to  repel  and  van- 
quish it,  or  to  lie  at  its  feet,  and  tamely  submit  our- 
selves to  be  trampled  into  destruction  by  it :  nor  is 
there  any  nation  under  the  cope  of  heaven  that  hath 
greater  advantages  of  curbing  it  in  its  career  than 
our  own,  if  our  own  sins  and  intestine  divisions  do 
not  spoil  all.  Wherefore,  as  we  hope  to  succeed  in 
this  our  necessary  defence  of  our  religion  and  oiu- 
native  country,  let  us  every  one  in  our  places  en- 
deavour, by  laying  aside  all  our  malice  and  revenge, 
our  pride  and  faction,  to  cement  those  unhappy 
breaches  that  are  among  ourselves,  and  all  betake 
ourselves  to  a  serious  and  hearty  repentance  for  our 
own  sins,  that  thereby  we  may  reconcile  ourselves  to 
God,  and  engage  his  almighty  power  to  fight  for  us. 
And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  proposition 
contained  in  these  words,  Repe7it^  and  ttirn  your- 
selves  Jrom  all  your  transgressions;  so   iniquity 
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shall  not  he  your  ruin^  That  the  iniquity  of  a  peo- 
ple or  nation  tends  directly  to  their  ruin :  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  second ;  viz. 

That  true  repentance  and  amendment  is  the  most 
effectual  way  to  prevent  that  ruin  which  our  ini- 
quities do  so  naturally  bring  upon  us. 

This  it  is  upon  a  twofold  influence  it  hath : 

1.  Upon  God. 

2.  Upon  ourselves. 

1.  It  hath  a  powerful  influence  upon  God,  who  is 
the  sovereign  arbitrator  of  the  fate  of  nations,  and 
doth  dispose  of  their  ruin  and  happiness  as  he  pleases. 
For  he  being  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  world,  and 
supreme  moderator  of  issues  and  events,  there  is  no 
particular  kingdom  or  nation  that  is  exempt  from 
his  jurisdiction  and  disposal ;  and  it  is  in  his  power 
alone  to  determine  of  every  one  of  them  whether 
they  shall  be  happy  or  miserable.  //  is  the  Lord  that 
killethy  and  that  maketh  alive :  that  hringeth  down 
to  the  grave ^  and  hringeth  up.  The  Lord  that  mak- 
eth poor^  and  maketh  rich :  that  hringeth  low,  and 
lifteth  up,  1  Sam.  ii.  6,  7.  And  as  he  thus  disposes 
of  the  fate  of  particular  persons,  so  he  doth  much 
more  of  the  fate  of  particular  nations ;  for  it  is  lie 
that  increases  the  nations,  and  destroy eth  them: 
he  that  enlargeth  the  nations,  and  straiteneth  them. 
Job  xii.  SIS.  And  Dan.  iv.  VJ.  it  is  said,  that  the 
Most  High  ruleth  m  the  kingdom  qfmen,  and  giv- 
eth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wiU.  And  in  2  Kings  xix. 
15.  Hezekiah  thus  addresses  to  him,  Thou  art  the 
God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  And  if  the  government  and  disposal  of  na- 
tions be  in  Grod's  hand,  as  you  see  it  is,  then  what- 
soever bath  an  influence  upon  God,  to  oblige  and  en- 
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dear  him  to  a  nation,  must  needs  effectually  conduce, 
to  its  recovery  and  welfare;  because  it  makes  him 
its  friend,  who  alone  can  make  it  happy  and  iniser- 
able  s  and  that  which  endears  God  to  us,  who  alone 
hath  power  to  rescue  and  recover  us,  must  need  ef- 
fectually conduce  to  our  recovery.  Now  that  repent- 
ance hath  such  an  influence  upon  Grod  will  evidently 
appear^  whether  we  consider  it, 

1.  As  an  act  of  natural  justice  and  rectitude ;  or, 

2.  As  the  primary  end  and  design  of  punishment ; 
or, 

3.  As  the  best  reparation  we  can  make  him  for 
our  rebellions  against  him  ;  or, 

4.  As  the  condition  upon  which  he  hath  voluntar- 
rily  obliged  himself  to  be  reconciled  unto  us. 

1.  Consider  it  as  an  act  of  natural  justice  and  rec- 
titude ;  and  as  such  it  must  needs  have  a  powerful 
influence  upon  God :  for  justice  or  rectitude  of  choice 
and  action  are  everlastingly  founded  in  the  nature 
of  God,  to  whom  it  is  as  natural  to  govern  himself 
and  all  his  actions  by  the  best  and  purest  reason^  as 
it  is  to  exist  or  live.  So  that  whatsoever  hath  na- 
tural rectitude  in  it,  and  is  squared  and  regulated  by 
right  reason,  must  needs  be  harmonious  to  the  na- 
ture of  God,  and  consequently  doth  as  naturally 
please  and  gratify  him,  as  a  musical  note  doth  a  mu- 
sical ear:  for  every  nature  hath  a  delightful  gust 
and  relish  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  itself;  and 
therefore  since  it  is  natural  to  God  himself  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  eternal  reasons  of  things,  to  see 
others  act  so  too  must  needs  be  grateful  to  his  na- 
ture; but  to  repent  is  the  most  reasonable  action 
that  sinful  creatures  can  perform.  For  if  it  be  best 
and  most  reasonable  not  to  do  amiss  at  all,  then 
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doubtless,  when  we  do  amiss,  the  next  most  reason- 
able is  to  resolve  to  do  so  no  more ;  there  being  the 
same  reason  why  he  that  hath  sinned  should  siil  no 
more,  as  why  he  that  hath  not,  should  not  sin  at  alL 
And  therefore  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  wild  as- 
sertion of  some  of  our  philosophical  sinners,  that  to 
repent  is  an  argument  of  meanness  of  spirit,  and  dis- 
covers in  us  a  weak  and  irresolute  mind ;  as  if,  because 
I  have  played  the  fool,  I  must  resolve  to  be  a  fool  for 
ever,  for  fear  of  being  accounted  weak  and  irresolute ; 
as  if  to  change  a  mean  and  base  resolution  were  a 
piece  of  meanness  and  baseness.     Indeed  to  enter 
into  base  resolutions .  argues  a  base  or  inconsiderate 
spirit ;  but  to  revoke  them  is  so  far  from  being  base 
or  mean,  that  it  is  highly  rational  and  generous;  there 
being  the  same  reason  for  the  revoking  a  bad  reso- 
lution, as  there  is  against  the  making  it ;  and  next 
to  not  yielding  to  an  unreasonable  motion,  the  high- 
est bravery  in  a  reasonable  nature  is  not  to  persist  in 
it.     For  if  we  are  reasonable  beings,  our  strength 
and  bravery  must  consist  in  being  constant  to  our 
reason ;  but  to  be  constant  against  it,  is  to  be  con- 
stant fools  or  constant  knaves,  or  both :  and  if  this 
be  the  character  of  a  bravely  resolute  mind,  much 
good  may  it  do  those  heroic  sinners  that  count  it  a 
reproach  to  repent.     For  the   main   of  repentance 
consists  in  the  changing  of  unreasonable  resolutions, 
than  which  no  change  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  reason :  and  these  laws  being  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Grod,  this  change  must  be  infinitely 
agreeable  to  him,  and  have  a  most  powerful  influence 
upon  him.  For  since  to  repent  is  the  most  reasonable 
action  that  a  sinner  can  do,  by  what  can  we  sinful 
creatures  more  effectually  endear  ourselves  to  God ; 
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who  being  most  reasonable  himself,  must  needs  be 
affected  with  that  which  is  most  reasonable  in  us. 

2.  Consider  repentance  as  the  primary  end  and 
design  of  punishment;  and  as  such  it  must  needs 
have  a  powerful  influence  upon  God.  For  there 
being  no  such  thing  as  a  blind  unreasonable  ven- 
geance in  the  nature  of  God,  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  punish  for  punishment  sake ;  since  that  would  be 
to  inflict  misery  on  others  merely  to  sport  and  re- 
create his  own  revenge ;  that  being  the  only  passion 
in  nature  which  a  pure  mischief  can  gratify  or 
please.  Since  therefore  there  is  no  such  affection  in 
the  nature  of  God,  we  may  be  sure  he  doth  not  pu- 
nish to  please  himself,  but  to  reform  and  amend  his 
criminal  creatures ;  and  that  it  is  for  the  good  that 
punishment  doth  us,  and  not  for  any  good  that  it 
doth  him,  that  he  chooses  and  inflicts  it  upon  us : 
for  he  needs  not  our  misery  to  make  him  happy ; 
being  most  completely  happy  already  in  the  immense 
perfection  of  his  own  nature :  and  it  is  nothing  but 
the  want  of  happiness  in  itself  that  makes  any  being 
desire  or  design  another's  misery.  Since  therefore 
God  cannot  be  supposed  to  design  our  punishment 
under  the  notion  of  a  pure  misery,  it  hence  necessa- 
rily follows,  that  if  he  designs  any  thing,  as  to  be 
sure  he  doth,  it  must  be  to  do  others  good  by  it ; 
and  consequently,  that  since  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this 
good  that  he  inflicts  it,  he  will  most  readily  dispense 
with  it,  if  that  be  but  answered  and  obtained  with- 
out it.  But  now  our  repentance  doth  in  a  great 
measure  answer  and  supply  the  end  of  our  punish- 
ment ;  which  is  either  to  reform  us  when  we  have 
done  amiss,  or  to  warn  others  by  our  example  not  to 
tread  in  our  footsteps ;  both  which  ends  are  in  an 
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high  degree  obtained  in  our  unfeigned  repentance. 
For  if  we  heartily  repent  of  our  past  iniquities,  wc 
shall  be  sure  to  amend  them  for  the  future :  and  it 
is  impossible  that  repentance  should  be  true,  which 
doth  not  upon  the  first  opportunity  commence  into 
an  actual  reformation :  and  so,  if  it  be  true  also,  it 
will  render  us  exemplary  warnings  unto  others ;  for 
it  will  inflict  upon  us  such  bitter  sorrows,  such  deep 
remorses,  and  stinging  reflections,  as  will  render  us 
almost  as  great  and  eminent  examples  of  the  evil 
and  folly  of  our  sins,  as  the  punishments  that  were 
intended  against  them :  and  those  of  our  brethren 
in  iniquity  that  will  take  no  warning  by  us,  when 
they  see  the  throbs  and  agonies  of  our  repentance, 
how  it  pierces,  wounds,  and  mortifies  our  souls ;  in 
all  probability  would  be  as  little  affected, '  should 
they,  instead  of  that,  see  the  hand  of  God  upon  us, 
chastening  and  correcting  us  for  our  follies.  'For  he 
that  heartily  repents  makes  almost  as  wofid  an  ex^ 
periment  of  the  folly  and  evil  of  his  sin,  as  he  that 
hath  felt  the  punishment  of  it :  and  next  to  a  bleed*- 
ing  punished  criminal,  there  is  no  such  example  of 
the  madness  of  sin,  as  a  weeping,  merciful,  and  de*^ 
jected  penitent.  Since  therefore  in  both  these  re- 
spects repentance  doth  so  effectually  supply  the  de^ 
signs  of  our  punishment,  we  may  be  sure  the  merci^ 
ful  God>  who  doth  always  punish  in  order  to  those 
designs,  will  be  very  much  influenced  by  it.  For 
every  agent  is  satisfied  when  it  hath  its  end ;  and 
therefore  since  our.  repentance  will  supply,  those 
ends  which  God  designed  in  our  punishment,  we 
may  be  sure  it  will  Inghly  please  and  gratify  him : 
for  in  our  repentance  he  hath  what  he  aimed  at, 
when  he  designed  to  punish  us ;  and  to  be  sure»  a 
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good  Grod  will  never  be  so  fond  of  the  miserieii  of 
his  creatures,  as  to  punish  them  to  no  purpose. 

S.  Consider  repentance  as  the  best  reparation  we 
can  make  for  our  past  sins  and  rebellions ;  and  as 
such  also  it  must  needs  have  a  mighty  influence  upon 
Ood.  It  is  true,  for  sinners  to  make  a  full  repara- 
tion to  God  for  the  affronts  and  dishonours  they  have 
cast  upon  him,  is  impossible;  because  what  they 
have  done  they  can  no  more  undo,  than  make  what 
is  past  never  to  have  been.  But  yet,  he  that  heartily 
repents  of  his  former  sins,  forasmuch  as  he  hates  and 
laments  them,  and  wishes  from  his  soul  that  he  had 
never  done  them,  doth  hereby  morally  cancel  and 
revoke  them :  for  this  universal  act  of  nolition  ex- 
tending to  all  his  past  bad  choices,  though  it  cannot 
so  undo  as  to  cause  them  not  to  have  been ;  yet  it 
doth  so  unwill  and  unchoose  them,  as  if  they  were 
not  they  should  never  be.  It  is  true,  God  being  our 
supreme  Lord  and  lawgiver,  the  only  complete  sa- 
tisfaction we  can  personally  render  him  is  perfect 
unsinning  obedience,  (as  all  good  and  virtuous  ones 
are,)  God  hath  the  same  right  to  it,  as  he  had  to  that 
wherein  we  failed ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  by  sa- 
tisfjdng  one  debt,  we  should  make  a  full  repayment 
of  another.  But  of  all  our  after-reparations,  there 
is  none  approaches  so  near  to  innocence  and  unsin- 
ning obedience,  as  this  of  unfeigned  repentance :  for 
all  the  difference  between  an  innocent  person  and  a 
true  penitent  is  only  this,  that  the  former  never 
chose  to  sin,  and  the  latter  hath  unchosen  all  his 
sinful  choices ;  the  one  did  not  sin  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do  it,  the  other  would  not  have  sinned 
if  it  were  in  his  power  not  to  do  it.  So  that  though 
repentance  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  innocence, 
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yet  because  of  all  the  after-acts  of  a  Docent  person,  it 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  the  best  and  highest  reparation  that 
any  sinful  creature  can  make  to  an  offended  God. 
What  better  reparation  can  I  make  for  the  delight 
and  pleasure  I  have  taken  in  offending  him,  than  to 
submit  myself  to  the  pains  and  anguish  of  a  bitter 
and  severe  repentance  for  it  ?  How  can  I  more  ef- 
fectually repair  the  many  dishonours  I  have  done 
him  by  my  base  and  impious  actions,  the  shameless 
affronts  I  have  put  upon  him,  than  by  laying  my 
stubborn  will  at  his  feet,  putting  on  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  face,  and  abhorring  myself  in  dust  and 
ashes  before  him.  This  being  therefore  the  best  sa- 
tisfaction that  such  a  sinful  people  as  we  are  can 
make  to  our  offended  but  most  merciful  God,  we 
may  justly  hope,  that  if  we  render  him  this,  it  will 
have  an  auspicious  influence  upon  him  to  incline 
him  towards  us,  and  avert  his  just  displeasure  from 
us.  When  he  shall  see  us  prostrate  at  his  feet,  ac- 
knowledging with  sorrowful  hearts  the  infinite  in- 
juries we  have  done  him,  offering  him  all  the  poor 
amends  we  can  make  him,  and  grieving  that  we  can 
offer  him  no  more ;  such  a  moving  spectacle  cannot 
but  kindle  in  him  a  relenting  towards  us,  and  cause 
his  propitious  bowels  ta  resound  with  echoes  of 
mercy.  ' 

4.  And  lastly,  Consider  repentance  as  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  God  hath  voluntarily  engaged  him- 
self to  be  reconciled  unto  us ;  and  as  such  also  it  must 
needs  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  him.  So  in 
the  text,  you  see,  he  hath  obliged  himself,  upon  the 
repentance  of  wicked  people,  to  interpose  between 
their  sin  and  ruin.     So  also  Job  xxxvi.  8,  9»  10, 11. 
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yoii  have  an  esccellent  account  of  God's  readiness  to 
relieye  a  repenting  people:   In  their  adverrit^^  if 
they  he  hound  in  fetters^  and  holden  in  earde  <f 
affiicHon ;  then  he  ^heweth  them  their  work,  and 
their  transgressions  wherein  they  have  exceeded. 
He  openeth  also  their  ears  to  discipUne,  and  cam^ 
numdeth  that  they  return  from  their  iniquity.    If 
they  obey  and  serve  him,  they  shall  spend  their 
days  in  prosperity,  and  their  years  in  pleasure. 
But  this,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  only  a  relation  of 
what  God  usually  doth,  and  not  a  promise  by  which 
he  obliges  himself  always  to  do  so  well :  but  it  sup- 
poses such  a  promise  on  God's  part,  else  there  could 
have  been  no  sure  foundation  for  Elihu  to  have  pro- 
mised it.     But  then,  Isaiah  i.  16,  17^  18.  you  have 
God's  own  word  for  it :    Wash  ye,  make  you  clean ; 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mime 
eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil;  leam  to  do  weU. — Come  naw^ 
and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord :  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snowi 
though  they  be  red  lihe  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool.     If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat 
the  good  of  the  land.     So  also  Hosea  xiv.  1,  2,  4k 
O  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  Gad ;  for  tikou 
hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity.  Take  with  you  words^ 
and  turn  to  the  Lord :  say  unto  him.  Take  away  all 
iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously:  so  will  we  ren» 
der  thee  the  calves  of  our  Ups.     To  which  in  the 
4th  verse  God  returns  this  answer  of  mercy ;  /  wHl 
heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely:  for 
mine  anger  is  turned  away  from  him.    I  unll  be 
as  the  dew  unto  Israel:  he  shall  grow  as  a  lUy, 
and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.    But  these 
promises,  perhaps  you  will  say,  respect  Israel  only, 
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and  conaequentlj  ought  not  to  be  extended  unto  other 
nations.  Well  then,  let  us  see,  in  the  last  place,  what 
he  hath  said  to  nations  in  general,  Jen  xviii.  7f  8^ 
At  what  time  I  shaU. speak  concerning  a  nation^ 
and  concerning  a  kingdom^  to  pluck  up^  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy  it;  if  t/iat  nation^  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil, 
I  will  repent  t^f  the  evU  that  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them.  So  that  what  he  had  promised  before  to  Is- 
rael his  people^  here  extends  to  all  nations ;  viz.  that 
upon  their  repentance  he  will  be  favourable  to  theniy 
and  repent  of  the  evil  he  intended  against  them: 
which  gives  us  as  great  a  certainty  of  the  good  in* 
fluence  of  our  repentance  upon  him,  as  we  can  have 
of  his  eternal  truth,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
certainty.  So  that  if  to  have  God  for  our  friend 
can  contribute  any  thing  to  the  saving  us  from  an 
impending  ruin,  then  must  our  repentance,  which 
makes  him  our  friend,  be  sa  £ar  the  means  of  our 
salvation. 

2.  As  repentance  hath  a  great  influence  upon  God, 
to  move  and  incline  him  to  rescue  us  from  ruin,  so 
it  hath  also  a  mighty  influence  upon  us  towards  the 
preventing  and  obviating  our  ruin :  so  that  though 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  God  for  it  to  work 
upon,  and  engage  in  our  defence  and  protection ;  or 
though  that  God  should  wholly  withdraw  himself 
from  action,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  intermeddle  in 
our  afiairs ;  yet  would  our  repentance  itself,  by  its 
own  natural  and  necessary  influence,  most  effectually 
operate  towards  the  prevention  of  that  public  ruin } 
and  that  these  four  ways : 

1;  As  it  will  throughly  awaken  us  into  a  due 
pense  <tf  our  danger. 
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2.  As  it  will  animate  and  encoarage  us  with  the 
hope  of  success  upon  the  use  of  due  aad  proper 
means. 

8.  As  it  will  take  us  off  from  those  mischieyous  ac* 
tions  which  do  so  necessarily  contribute  to  our  ruin. 

4.  As  it  will  put  us  upon  such  a  regular  course 
of  action,  as  doth  naturally  tend  to  the  public  good. 
In  all  which  respects,  I  shall  shew  you,  it  would  be 
an  effectual  means  of  our  recorery. 

1 .  True  repentance  naturally  awakens  us  into  a 
due  and  serious  sense  of  our  danger.  For  a  vicious 
life  doth  naturally  lull  men  into  a  sottish  and  sense- 
Jess  security:  it  makes  them  stupid  and  recUesa, 
and  bereaves  them  of  their  natural  foresight  and  sa- 
gacity :  for  besides  that  it  takes  off  their  minds  from 
the  exercise  of  reason,  and  infatuates  them  with 
weak  and  fiantastic  prejudices,  it  renders  them  so 
soft  and  indulgent  to  their  own  luxurious  and  efie* 
minate  genius,  that  they  cannot  endure  any  jrad  or 
serious  thoughts  should  intermingle  with  their  jovial 
airs.  So  that  if  danger  stands  at  any  distance  from 
them,  they  wilfuUy  wink  at  it,  and  are  afraid  to 
look  it  in  the  face,  lest  it  should  suggest  such 
thoughts  to  theni  as  would  disturb  the  scenes  of 
their  mirth,  and  dash  their  draughts  of  sinftil  plea- 
sures with  wormwood.  Hence,  Amos  vi.  1,  8.  it  is 
made  the  character  of  the  wicked  Israelites,  that 
lived  at  ease  in  Zion,  that  they  put  far  from  them 
the  evil  day ;  that  is,  they  would  not  entertain  a 
thought  of  the  nearness  of  their  danger,  lest  it 
should  prove  a  thorn  in  their  pillows,  and  disturb 
their  soft  and  beloved  ease.  So  also  Hosea  vii.  9w 
Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength^  (saith  he, 
speaking  of  that  wicked  people,)  and  he  knmaetk  it 
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not :  yea^  gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him, 
yet  he  perceiveth  it  not :  that  is,  though  they  were 
exceedingly  wasted  already,  and  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  ruin  upon  them ;  yet  they 
were  so  intent  upon  their  lusts,  and  so  besotted  by 
them,  that  they  took  no  notice  of  it.  And  if  men  will 
be  so  stupid  as  to  neglect  their  danger,  and  never 
think  of  retreating,  till  they  have  run  themselves  into 
the  jaws  of  it,  what  remedy  is  there  for  them  ?  How 
can  they  escape,  that  will  sleep  on  securely  upon  the 
brinks  of  a  precipice,  and  will  not  regard  their  danger^ 
till  they  are  dropping  headlong  into  it,  and  are  ibllen 
beyond  prevention  or  recovery  ?  But  when  once  men 
betake  themselves  to  a  course  of  serious  repentance, 
they  will  soon  recover  out  of  this  their  lethargic 
temper.  For  repentance  will  not  only  chase  away 
an  those  effeminate  lusts  which  barred  their  under- 
standing against  all  apprehensions  of  danger,  aiid 
rendered  them  so  supine  and  regardless ;  but  it  will 
make  them  deeply  sensible  of  the  desert  of  their  ain, 
and  what  fearful  effects  are  to  be  expected  from  it : 
so  that  now  they  will  be  so  far  from  thrusting  fix>m 
them  the  thoughts  of  their  danger,  that  they  will 
reckon  it  among  the  numberless  miracles  of  (Jod's 
goodness,  that  they  are  not  long  ago  swallowed  up 
and  consumed  by  it :  and  besides  those  visible  dan«- 
gers  that  attend  them  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  they  will  discern  a  black  cloud  arising  out 
of  their  own  guilts,  and  gathering  into  storms  of 
vengeance,  and  look  upon  their  past  wickedness  as 
the  dire  omens  of  an  approaching  judgment :  and 
being  thus  awakened  into  a  sense  of  the  danger  that 
threatens  them,  they  are  so  far  on  their  way  towards 
an  happy  recovery. 
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S.  True  repentance  will  also  animate  and  enoourage 
a  people  with  the  hope  of  success  upon  the  use  of  due 
and  proper  means.  It  is  the  natural  proper^  of  a 
wicked  life  to  render  men  secure,  when  danger  is  at 
a  distance,  and  desperate,  when  it  is  near  at  hand : 
when  it  is  remote,  thej  are  afraid  to  mind  it,  lest  it 
should  interrupt  their  pleasures,  and  mingle  discords 
with  their  harmony ;  but  when,  bj  reason  of  their 
fear,  they  are  forced  to  mind  it,  the  sudden  unex« 
pected  alarm  it  gives  them  raises  sudi  an  uproar  in 
their  thoughts,  that  thej  can  neither  find  nmr  force 
an  escape  from  it.  For  the  opposite  affections  of  hu- 
man nature  succeed  one  another  in  the  same  degree. 
Thus,  when  we  hate  those  whom  we  loved,  we  usu- 
allj  hate  them  in  the  same  degree  that  we  loved 
them ;  and  when  two  contrary  passions  follow -one  an* 
othear,  they  are  generally  both  extreme ;  and  by  how 
much  the  foregoer  exceeded  the  just  medium  of  one 
way,  by  so  much  will  the  follower  exceed  the  other; 
just  like  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  the  which  the 
farther  you  swing  it  this  way,  the  farther  it  will  re^ 
turn  the  other ;  and  consequently,  the  more  we  ex- 
ceed in  security  whilst  danger  is  pursuing  us,  the 
more  we  shall  exceed  in  fear  when  it  hath  overtaken 
us.  So  that  when,  out  of  an  extravagant  indulgence 
to  their  sinful  pleasures,  men  shut  their  eyes  against 
Approaching  danger,  and  will  not  open  them  tfll  it  is 
just  upon  them,  and  stares  them  in  the  face,  the 
ghastly  and  surprising  spectacle  will  presently  tran»- 
port  them  out  of  one  extreme  into  another,  out  <^  a 
deep  security  into  a  dead  despair ;  especially,  con- 
sidering how  naturally  the  sense  of  danger  awakens 
in  guilty  minds  their  natural  dread  of  God,  and  fills 
them  with  fearful  expectations  from  him :  and  when 
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a  man  awakes  upon  the  brinks  of  a  precipice,  and  all 
on  a  sudden   sees  an   apparent  destruction   before 
him,  and  by  his  sight  is  at  the  same  time  roused  into 
a  dismal  apprehension  of  an  almighty  vengeance  be- 
hind him,  stretching  forth  its   arm  to  thrust  him 
headlong  down ;  how  must  it  needs  appal  and  asto- 
nish him,  and  disarm  him  of  all  hope  and  power  of 
escapii)g  ?  So  that  out  of  a  secure  impenitence,  you 
see  there  is  but  one  remove  into  an  heartless  despe- 
ration :  and  when  men  are  desperate  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  and  are  reduced  to  their  wit's  end;  when 
they  have  neither  prudence  to  forecast,  nor  courage 
to  execute  any  method  of  recovery  without  a  mira- 
cle, their  ruin  is  unavoidable.     Of  this  you  have  an 
eminent  example  in  the  wicked  Israelites,  who,  when 
their  danger  was  afar  off,  were  most  unreasonably 
secure  and  regardless  of  it ;  but  when  Sennacherib's 
army  had  invested  their  city,  and  they  saw  them- 
selves surrounded  with  ruin  on  every  side,  then  their 
security  immediately  converts  into  the  most  frightful 
and  horrid  apprehensions :   for  so  the  prophet  de- 
scribes it,  Isaiah  xxxiii.  14.  Hie  sinners  in  Zion  are 
afraid ;  fearfulness  hath  surprised  the  hypocrites. 
Who  amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring 
fire  f  who  amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  f  Whilst  the  power  of  that  haughty  mo- 
narch was  at  a  distance  from  them,  they  laughed  at 
and  despised  it ;  but  now  it  is  at  their  doors,  they 
are  so  frightened  at  it,  that  they  had  no  softer  words 
to  express  it  by,  than  devouring fire^  and  everlasting 
burnings :  so  that  if  God  had  not  rescued  them  by  a 
miracle,  their  unmanly  fears  had  so  disarmed  them, 
that  they  would  have  never  been   able  to  defend 
themselves :  but  now  by  our  repentance  we  do  mort 
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certainly  prerent  being  reduced  to  this  wolid  extr&« 
mity :  for  that  will  open  our  eyes  to  all  apprtediiiig 
dangers,  and  remove  those  effeminate  lusts  mat  of 
our  way,  which  interrupted  our  prospect  of  them ; 
so  that  we  shall  see  them  afar  off,  and  having  a  free 
sight  and  expectance  of  them,  shall  not  be  surprised 
by  them  when  they  draw  nearer,  and  are  ready  to 
fiisten  upon  us :  by  which  means  we  shall  have  time 
to  arm  and  fortify  ourselves  against  them,  and  to  pre- 
pare to  receive  them  with  courage  and  coBdact.  And 
when  they  are  come,  our  repentance  will  also  animate 
us  with  the  hopes  of  a  timely  relief  and  succour  firmn 
above,  and  encourage  us  to  hold  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, in  expectance  of  God's  appearing  in  the 
mount,  and  a  timely  interposure  between  us  and  ruin. 
For  this  being  the  condition  upon  which  God  hath 
promised  us  his  favour  and  friendship,  tha:^  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  desperate,  so  long  as  we 
live  hi  the  performance  of  it.  So  that  the  dense  of 
our  unfeigned  repentance  will  inspire  us  with  a  joy- 
fiil  hope  that  God  is  for  us :  and  what  dangw  can 
dishearten  us  under  this  glorious  hope,  that  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  is  on  our  side  ? 

3.  True  repentance  doth  also  abolish  those  mis- 
chievous actions  which  do  naturally  contribute  to  the 
ruin  of  a  people.  How  much  a  wicked  course  of  life 
tends  to  a  nation's  ruin,  is  notorious  enough  to  any 
man  that  hath  been  an  observer  of  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  human  actions ;  how  it  infatuates 
their  counsels,  weakens  their  courage,  rends  their 
unity  and  concord ;  how  it  disorders  them  in  all  their 
natural  respects  and  dependencies,  consumes  their 
wealth,  and  prostitutes  their  reputation;  and  how 
by  all  these  mischievous  effects  it  gradually  wastes 
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and  consumes  them,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  theu- 
inevitable  ruin.  So  that  whilst  vice  and  wickedness 
prevail  in  a  nation,  it  is  like  a  lingering  consumption 
in  our  bodies^^that  soothes  us  into  an  opinion  that  we 
are  well  and  in  health,  or  flatters  us  with  fair  hopes 
of  recovery ;  but  in  the  mean  time  is  undermining 
the  fort  of  our  life,  and  preying  upon  our  vitals.  But 
it  is  the  most  wretched  piece  of  deceit  in  the  world, 
for  a  nation  to  think  itself  well  while  it  is  wicked : 
for  so  many  vices  as  it  hath  growing  in  it,  so  many 
diseases  it  hath  engendering  in  its  bowels ;  which, 
though  it  may  struggle  with  a  while  by  the  natural 
strength  and  vigour  of  its  constitution,  will  by  de- 
grees inevitably  weaken  it,  and  without  a  speedy  and 
effectual  purgation,  finally  consume  and  destroy  it : 
and  if  it  were  the  best  constituted  nation  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  not  to  decay  and  lan- 
guish under  the  maligfaant  influence  of  an  epidemical 
wickedness.  That  therefore  which  purges  away  this 
corrupt  humour  out  of  which  all  national  diseaseit 
spring,  must  needs  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  a 
dying  nation's  recovery ;  and  that,  and  that  only,  is 
repentance ;  one  essential  part  whereof  consists  in 
putting  off  the  body  of  sin,  ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  de- 
nying all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  And  if  once 
this  bad  cause  were  removed,  all  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects of  it  would  immediately  cease,  and  thereupon 
the  sick  and  declining  kingdom,  that  groans  and  lan- 
guishes under  them,  would  immediately  mend,  and 
in  a  little  time  recover  its  native  health  and  vigour. 
For  what  should  hinder  it  from  growing  well,  when 
the  malignant  cause  of  all  its  distempers  is  removed  ? 
when  that  which  befools  its  counsels,  dissolves  its  cou- 
rage, disorders  its  harmony,  breaks  its  unity,  lavishes 
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out  its  wealth  and  rq)utation,  is  ntterfy^ 
What  should  hinder  it  from  growing  up  i^ihi  iota  a 
wise  and  vaUant,  an  orderly  and  unanimous^  a  weattl^ 
and  renowned  nation  ? 

4.  And  lastly,  True  repentance  doth  also  pot  us 
upon  such  a  course  of  action  as  doth  naturallj  tend 
to  the  public  good.  For  repentance  doth  not  onfy 
consist  in  ceasing  to  do  evil,  but  in  learning  to  do 
well ;  in  putting  on  the  new  man,  as  well  as  putting 
off  the  old ;  that  is,  it  is  an  entire  submission  of  our 
souls  to  God,  to  do  what  he  commands,  as  well  as  to 
fiyrbear  what  he  forbids ;  and  the  matter  of  his  com^ 
mands  is  such  as  all  of  it  tends  to  the  publk  good : 
and  if  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  men  whereof 
a  nation  is  composed  would  but  unanimously  con* 
spire  in  that  course  of  action  which  God  hath  en- 
joined, it  would  doubtless  more  contribute  to  the 
Weal  and  prosperity  of  such  a  nation,  than  the  wisest 
counsels  or  most  puissant  forces  without  it.  ^  If  those 
that  sit  at  the  helm  would  but  once  resolve  to  steer 
by  those  excellent  rules  of  honest  prudence,  impartial 
justice,  discreet  mercy,  wise  liberality,  advised  con- 
stancy and  magnanimity ;  it  would  doubtless  render 
their  government  far  more  safe  and  easy,  more  use- 
ful and  prosperous,  than  all  the  crafty  tridcs,  dark 
intrigues,  and  wilely  subterfuges  of  wicked  policy ; 
which,  instead  of  promoting  the  government,  do  ge- 
nerally  lead  it  into  a  perplexed  maze,  and  leave  it 
there  miserably  bewildered  and  entangled.  Again,  if 
those  that  are  subjects  would  but  learn  to  govern 
themselves  by  those  laws  of  candour  and  nuxlesty,  of 
meekness  and  fidelity,  of  submission  and  loyalty, 
which  God  hath  enjoined  them;  with  what  peace 
and  quiet,  safety  and  contentment,  might  they  ei\|oy 
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themselyes  under  the  shadow  of  government !  In  a 
word,  if  the  rich  would  be  but  as  courteous  and  cha* 
ritable,  the  poor  as  thankful  and  industrious,  and  all 
as  just  and  honest,  as  kind  and  gentle^  as  ready  to 
assist,  forbear,  and  forgive  one  another,  as  Grod  re- 
quires, what  a  most  glorious  and  happj  sodetj 
would  there  spring  out  of  such  a  regular  course  of 
action !  Doubtless,  for  peace  and  contentment,  for 
Uiss  and  happiness,  next  to  heaven  itself,  there  is  no 
place  comparable  to  a  virtuous  nation :  and  were  I 
in  quest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  I  should  sooner  ex- 
pect it  in  a  barren  wilderness,  inhabited  with  a  vir- 
tuous people,  than  in  the  most  fruitful  and  delicious 
Canaan,  peopled  with  wicked  and  degenerous  na- 
tives. Since  therefore  a  virtuous  course  of  action 
hath  so  direct  a  tendency  to  the  public  good,  it  hence 
necessarily  follows,  that  repentance,  which  is  the  en- 
trance and  introduction  to  it,  must  needs  very  much 
contribute  to  the  safety  and  recovery  of  a  nation ; 
because  it  puts  the  several  parts  of  it  into  such  a 
course  of  life  and  conversation,  as  mutually  conduces 
to  the  peace,  and  happiness,  and  preservation  of  the 
whole :  so  that  whether  we  consider  the  powerful  in- 
fluence it  hath  upon  Ood,  or  the  good  effect  it  hath 
upon  us^  you  see  it  is  a  most  efficacious  instrument 
of  public  happiness  and  salvation.  Wherefore  if  the 
consideration  of  our  own  private  interest  and  ever- 
lasting fate  in  another  world  be  not  sufficient  to  move 
us  to  a  serious  repentance^  let  us  add  to  this  the  con- 
sideration of  our  temporal  concerns,  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  fate  of  the  nation.  For  the  public 
good  is  a  common  bank  in  which  every  member  hath 
a  share ;  and  consequently,  whatsoever  damage  that 
suffers,  we  must  expect  to  bear  our  part  of  it.    And 
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yet,  God  help  us !  if  we  impartially  view  the  dengoB 
and  beliaviour  of  the  generality,  we  woiild  hardly 
think  that  they  did  seriously  believe  there  were  any 
8udi  thing  as  a  commonweal  among  us,  every  one  al- 
most endeavouring  to  advance  his  own  interest, 
though  it  be  upon  the  public  ruin ;  and  all  our  pre- 
tences to  the  public  being  little  else  but  a  contract- 
ing of  parties,  running  a  tilt  at  one  another ;  whilst 
the  common  good  lies  between  them,  and  is  equally 
trampled  on  by  both  sides.  Wherefore,  as  we  would 
not  betray  our  common  interest,  and  bury  ourselves 
in  the  public  ruin,  let  us  be  persuaded  to  consider  our 
ways  before  it  be  too  late,  and  turn  to  the  Liord  by 
a  deep  and  hearty  repentance.  And  to  move  you 
hereunto,  I  shall  desire  you  to  consider  these  few 
things. 

1.  What  imminent  danger  we  are  in. 

2.  How  much  we  have  all  contributed  to  it. 

3.  How  possible  it  is  to  prevent  it  by  our  timely 
repentance. 

4.  How  much  our  personal  repentance  will  avail 
us,  though  we  should  not  prevent  it. 

5.  How  dearly  we  shall  repent,  when  it  is  too  late, 
if  we  do  not  endeavour  the  prevention  of  it  by  re- 
penting now. 

1.  Consider  the  imminent  danger  we  are  in.  For 
if  we  consider  our  present  circumstances,  how  many 
visible  causes  there  are  conspiring  to  effect  our  ruin ; 
how  we  lie  open  to  the  common  adversary,  that  doth 
so  vigorously  pursue  our  destruction,  and,  like  an  un- 
walled  vineyard,  are  surrounded  with  wild  boars,  and 
overrun  with  little  foxes  within ;  which,  though  they 
are  of  different  kinds,  agree  in  the  same  ends,  and 
concur  to  waste  and  to'  destroy :  how,  whilst  these 
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little  foxes  are  pulling  down  the  vine  above,  the  wild 
boars  are  waiting  underneath,  to  seize  and  to  devour 
both ;  how  the  restless  and  indefatigable  malice  of 
our  Romish  adversaries  without,  is  assisted  with  the 
furious  zeal  of  our  hairbrained  factions  within ;  who, 
though  they  cannot  be  insensible  how  much  their  di- 
visions weaken  and  expose  us,  jet  seem  resolved  ra- 
ther to  venture  all,  than  not  to  be  uppermost ;  how 
our  counsels  are  puzzled  and  entangled,  and  our  pro- 
cedures clogged  and  encumbered ;  how  our  choices 
are  poised  and  suspended  between  contrary  evils, 
that  seem  so  equally  great,  that  we  can  hardly  de- 
termine which  is  the  least :  in  a  word,  how  our  mis- 
chiefs  are  chained  and  linked  to  one  another,  so  that 
we  cannot  remove  one,  without  drawing  on  another 
in  the  room  of  it ;  and  the  suspicion  of  future,  makes 
us  afiraid  of  present  mischiefs :  if,  I  say,  we  con- 
sider all  these  things,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible 
how  great  and  near  our  danger  is,  and  how  ear- 
nestly it  caUs  upon  us  for  a  speedy  and  effectual 
remedy. 

And  when  we  are  encompassed  with  so  many  dan- 
gers on  every  side,  is  it  not  prodigious  sottishness 
finr  us  to  stand  gazing  on  them  with  our  hands  in  our 
bosoms,  making  speeches  about  them,  and  teUing 
frightful  stories  of  them  to  one  another ;  whilst,  like 
a  spreading  gangrene,  they  are  growing  upon  us, 
and  creeping  insensibly  to  our  hearts,  whilst  the  pro- 
per remedy  of  them  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  by  a 
timely  application  we  may  quickly  cure  and  prevent 
them  ?  When  we  see  ourselves  upon  the  borders  of 
ruin,  is  it  a  time  to  stand  chattering  at  the  wind, 
spending  our  breath  in  fruitless  complaints,  impotent 
invectives,  and  factious  murmurings  ?  When  if,  in- 
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stead  of  finding  fiuilt  with  our  superiors^  arndgning 
the  goverament,  and  quarrelling  at  the  puUic  ma- 
nagement and  conduct^  we  would  at  least  resolre  to 
find  fault  with  ourselves,  arraign  our  own  vices  at 
the  bar  of  an  impartial  conscience,  and  make  a 
thorough  inquisition  into  the  ill  conduct  of  our  own 
lives  and  manners,  we  might  cure  the  evils,  and  pre- 
vent the  dangers  which  we  talk  and  complain  of  to 
no  purpose.  Certainly,  if  ever  dangers  called  fi>r  a 
speedy  repentance,  ours  do :  but  if  we  will  be  deaf 
to  their  cries,  we  desperately  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  dismal  and  pitiful  desert  of  our  own  foUy  and 
madness. 

SL  Consider  how  much  we  have  all  contributed  to 
the  dangers  that  are  pressing  upon  us.  I  doubt,  if 
we  impartially  survey  ourselves,  and  take  a  severe 
account  of  our  own  doings,  there  be  very  few,  if  anj^ 
that  will  be  able  to  acquit  themselves  of  having  some 
hand  in  those  public  mischiefs  that  hang  over  us; 
that  in  all  particulars  have  behaved  themselves  so  so- 
berly and  circumspectly,  as  to  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards the  filling  np  the  kingdom's  iniquities.  Though 
many  of  us  indeed  have  not  been  carried  away  with 
the  impetuous  current  of  open  profaneness  and  de- 
bauchery ;  yet  perhaps  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to 
be  borne  down  with  the  contrary  stream  of  faction, 
schism,  or  demure  hypocrisy :  by  which  we  have  not 
only  scandalized  our  religion,  and  weakened  the  in- 
terest  of  it,  embroiled  our  government,  and  disturbed 
the  methods  of  our  happiness,  but  also  highly  incens- 
ed the  God  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  order.  And 
though  others  of  us  have  neither  been  profane  nor 
factious ;  yet,  it  may  be,  we  have  been  remiss  and 
lukewarm  in  religion,  or  extremely  unfruitful  under 
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those  rich  manurings  and  growing  showers  which 
it  continually  affords  us :  by  which  we  have  mightily 
provoked  our  God  to  remove  our  candlestick,  and 
leave  us  in  the  dark ;  to  cut  us  down,  like  fruitless 
trees  that  are  good  for  nothing  but  only  to  burden 
and  cumber  the  ground.     And  if  one  way  or  the 
other  we  have  contributed  to  those  public  calamities 
that  threaten  us,  we  have  no  other  way  to  repair  the 
injury  we  have  done  our  country,  but  by  our  timely 
and  serious  repentance ;  this  is  the  only  balsam  by 
which  we  can  hope  to  heal  those  wounds  we  have 
given  her :  and  if  when  we  have  wounded  we  refuse 
to  cure  her,  though  the  means  are  in  our  own  hands, 
we  are  doubly  guilty  of  her  Uood,  and  shall  be  dou- 
bly charged  with  it,  whenever  an  inquisition  is 
made  for  it.    So  that  repentance  is  a  debt  we  owe 
the  nation  for  the  mischie&  which  our  sins  have 
done  to  it,  and  which  we  can  no  otherwise  repair, 
but  by  repenting  of  those  mjoa  before  it  is  too  late ; 
lest  we  leave  such  a  reckoning  behind  us  as  wiH 
ruin  the  kingdom,  and  undo  succeeding  generations 
to  discharge  it. 

3.  Ckmsider  how  possible  it  is  yet  to  prevent  our 
danger  by  a  timely  repentance.  Though  our  condi- 
tion be  fill!  of  hazard,  yet,  Grod  be  praised,  it  is  not 
altogether  desperate :  though  we  are  inter  pantem  et 
fontem^  descending  between  the  bridge  and  rivei>» 
yet  there  are  a  thousand  accidents  may  intervene 
and  catch  us  in  our  fall,  and  set.us  safe  on  shore 
again :  and  that  almighty  Providence,  which  orders 
and  disposes  the  issues  and  events  of  things,  hath 
infinite  ways  which  we  foresee  not,  to  change  the 
confused  scene  of  our  affairs,  and  reduce  our  chaos 
intoonkr.    And  how  willing  and  ready  he  is  to  ^ 
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it,  is  visible  enough  by  his  ioDgsuffering  towards  nn,^ 
and  his  patient  endurance  of  our  provocations^  in 
expectation  that  at  length  his  goodness  may  lead  us 
to  repentance.  How  careful  and  industrious  hath 
he  been  to  discover  danger  to  us !  to  draw  the  cur- 
tain fiK)m  before  the  dark  designs  of  our  enemies» 
and  to  unmask  their  intended  mischiefs,  in  despite 
of  all  their  arts  of  concealment !  And  considering 
through  how  many  difficulties  the  providence  of 
Ood  hath  pressed  in  carrjdng  on  the  happy  disco* 
very,  how  strangely  he  hath  forced  it  on,  and  scat* 
tered  the  clouds  before  it,  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  acknowledge  his  readiness  to  succour  and  relieve 
us,  to  prevent  our  being  surprised  with  an  unex* 
pected  ruin,  and  swallowed  up  by  it  before  we  wen 
aware.  For  what  should  his  aim  be  in  shewing  us 
our  danger,  but  only  to  awake  us  to  repentance; 
that  so,  by  that  powerful  motive,  he  might  be  induced 
to  rescue  and  deliver  us  ?  Why  should  he  warn  ns  so 
lohg  beforehand  of  the  blow  that  is  falling  upon  us, 
but  only  to  give  us  space  and  opportunity  to  prevmt 
it  by  our  timely  repentance  ?  So  that  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  our  danger,  deliverance  hath  been  wait- 
ing upon  us,  expecting  that  happy  moment  when 
we  would  open  the  door  of  our  repentance  to  it,  and 
invite  it  in,  and  make  it  welcome.  But  hitherto, 
alas !  we  have  shut  the  door  against  it,  and  made  it 
wait  in  vain :  for  several  months  the  willing  child 
hath  been  struggling  for  birth  in  the  womb  of  pro- 
vidence, and  yet  it  is  unborn  ;  and  still  it  struggles, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  want  of  our  repentance  to  open 
the  womb  to  it,  and  promote  its  travail  to  a  happy 
birth.  And  do  we  yet  stand  still  as  persons  uncon- 
cerned, when  ours,  our  country's,  and  our  children's 
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fate  depends  upon  the  issue  of  it  ?  When  we  may 
yet  be  safe,  if  by  abandoning  our  wickedness  we 
wiU  but  assist  to  our  deliverance,  shall  we  stand 
looking  on  with  our  hands  in  our  bosoms,  and  see  it 
stifled  in  the  womb  ? 

4.  Consider  how  much  our  personal  repentance 
wiU  avail  us,  though  we  should  not  prevent  our  pre- 
sent danger  by  it.  For  I  know  it  will  be  objected, 
To  what  purpose  should  we  repent,  if  others  still  go 
on  in  their  wickedness  ?  Can  it  be  hoped  that  our 
personal  amendment  should  have  such  a  mighty  in- 
fluence, as  to  disperse  that  mighty  cloud  of  judg- 
ments that  hangs  over  the  whole  nation  ?  To  which, 
in  the  first  place,  I  answer,  that  perhaps  it  may.  It 
may  be  there  is  not  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  right- 
eous persons  among  us  to  move  the  holy  Grod  to  be 
propitious  to  this  sinful  nation :  and  if  for  the  sake 
of  five  righteous  persons  God  would  have  saved  a 
Sodom;  why  may  not  you  hope,  that  by  adding 
yourselves  to  the  far  greater  number  of  righteous 
persons  among  us,  you  may  yet  prevail  with  Ood  to 
save  the  whole  nation  ?  and  for  the  possible  hope  of 
being  saviours  to  our  native  country,  who  would 
not  make  such  a  cheap  and  easy  experiment  ?  But 
suppose  it  should  not  produce  this  happy  effect; 
that,  notwithstanding  our>  personal  repentance,  the 
cloud  should  break,  and  discharge  a  bloody  storm 
upon  the  kingdom ;  yet,  I  dare  secure  you,  you  shall 
never  have  cause  to  repent  of  your  repentance :  for 
Ood  will  either  call  you  into  his  chambers,  shut  his 
door  upon  you,  and  hide  you  for  a  little  moment,  tiU 
the  indignation  is  overpast,  or  he  will  turn  it  into 
such  an  inestimable  blessing,  that  you  shall  be  sure 
to  reap  firom  it  unspeakably  more  good  than  prgu-i 
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dice :  and  whilst  impenitent  wretches  shall  be  JMsbed 
at  the  same  time  both  by  God  and  their  own  cob« 
scienceS)  whilst  they  shall  be  surrounded  with  daifc- 
ness  and  horror  on  every  side,  and  not  be  aide  to 
discover  aiiy  glimpse  of  day,  either  within,  or  with- 
out, or  above  them ;  whilst  heaven  and  earthy  and 
their  own  consdenoes,  are  storming  together  about 
their  effis,  so  that  which  way  soever  they  turn  them- 
selves they  are  miserable :  whilst  Crod  disowns  them, 
their  own  consciences  reproach  them,  and  the  woild 
will  no  longer  help  and  succour  them ;  you^  beii^ 
reconcfled  by  your  repentance,  both  to  your  God 
and  your  conscience,  will  have  a  safe  retreat  within 
your  own  bosoms,  whereinto  you  may  retire,  and  be 
mexty  in  sjpite  of  fortune ;  and  being  there  enter- 
tained with  the  ravishing  sense  of  your  Father^s 
love»  with  the  soft  harmonies  of  a  quiet  cooscienoei 
and  the  gloriois  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality  here* 
after,  you  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  suf^rt  your 
share  of  the  public  calamity,  but  also  to  rejoice  and 
triumph  over  it :  so  that  would  you  be  but  persuaded 
to  repent^  I  durst  assure  you,  you  shall  find  the  be- 
nefit of  it,  either  in  the  removal  of  the  judgments 
you  fear,  or  in  the  assistance  it  would  give  you  to 
undergo  them  bravely. 

5.  And  lastly.  Consider  how  dearly  we  shall  re^ 
pent  when  it  is  too  late,  if  we  do  not  endeavour  to 
prevent  our  danger,  by  repenting  now,  when  we  are 
grovelling  under  those  dreadful  judgments  that  hang 
lowering  over  us.  When  oiu*  religion,  liberties,  and 
properties  are  seized,  and  become  a  prey  to  our  in- 
sulting enemies;  when  our  country  is  spoiled  or 
imbrued  in  blood  by  intestine  broils  or  foreign  inva- 
sions, and  all  is  involved  in  ruins  and  confusions 
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round  about  us»  then  we  shall  remember,  with  the 
tears  in  our  eyes,  that  we  had  once^  an  opportnnil^ 
to  be  happy ;  that  if  we  would  have  been  contented 
to  part  with  a  few  base  lusts,  that  did  unman  and 
prostitute  our  natures,  we  might  have  heeet  still  a 
blessed  and  prosperous  ^peojde ;  that  if  we  would 
have  been  so  wise  as  to  have  sacrificed  to  Grod's  ap- 
proaching judgments  our  sensuality  and  profiemeness^ 
our  faction,  oppression,  and  hypocrisy,  they  would 
then  have  fairly  retreated,  and  left  us  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  all  our  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings 
we  enjoyed :  whereas  now,  being  incensed  and  dtawB 
on  by  our  desperate  obstinacy,  they  have  made  a  dis- 
mal spoil  of  all,  and  left  us  nothing  but  our  sins  and 
guilts  to  bear  us  company  in  our  miseries.  When 
we  shall  see  our  desolate  country,  that  was  here- 
tofore the  queen  of  nations,  sitting  like  a  mournful 
widow  in  the  dust,  with  her  head  uncrowned,  her 
garments  torn,  her  breast  wounded,  and  all  her  parts 
besmeared  with  blood ;  when  we  shall  see  our  church 
unpaled,  and  all  her  fences  trodden  down  by  wild 
beasts,  her  beauty  defaced,  her  sun  extinguished  or 
overcast  with  darkness  and  confusion,  how  will  it 
cut  our  hearts  to  think,  that  all  this  is  the  best  pro- 
duct of  our  own  follies,  and  that  if  we  would  have 
been  persuaded  betime  to  abandon  our  lusts  and 
listen  to  sober  counsels,  all  these  dismal  ruins  and 
desolations  might  have  easily  been  prevented. 

O  then  we  shall  lament  our  follies,  and  wring  our 
woful  hands,  and  wish  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  that  we  had  been  wiser  before  it  was  too  late ! 
Seeing  therefore  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  let  us  for 
once  resolve  to  make  a  trial  what  good  our  repent- 
ance can  do  to  the  public :  and  O  would  to  God  we 
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would  once  conspire  to  make  this  blessed  experi- 
ment !  And  if  upon  our  making  it,  a  cure  doth  not 
yet  follow ;  if  we  do  not  sensibly  perceive  our  griev- 
ances abate,  our  dangers  vanish,  our  enemies  weak- 
ened and  disheartened,  and  pur  broken  coun9els  re- 
trieved and  united  in  the  public  good,  I  will  be 
contented  to  undergo  Cassandra's  fate,  never  to  be 
believed  in  my  affirmations  .more. 

For  this  I  am  sure  of,  repentance  cannot  fail  of 
a  good  effect ;  and  that,  besides  all  the  good  it  would 
do  us  by  its  own  natural  and  necessary  influence,  it 
would  reconcile  Him  to  us  that  hath  the  disposal.  <^ 
our  fate,  and  then  all  would  go  well,  and  GW,  even 
our  own  God,  would  give  us  his  blessing. 

Which  he  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant :  to  whomj 
with  his  eternal  Son  and  Spirit,  be  ascribed  of 
us  and  all  the  world,  all  honour;  and  glory, 
and  power,  from  this  time  forth  and  for  ever-^ 
more.    Amen. 
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Bring  Jbrih  Jruiis  meet  for  repentance. 

X  HESE  words  are  a  part  of  John  Baptist's  sermon 
to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  foregoing  verse :  the  first  of  which  be- 
ing a  sort  of  demure  and  formal  hjrpocrites,  who 
under  religious  pretences  shrouded  the  blackest  vil- 
laines ;  the  second,  a  company  of  atheistical  de- 
bauchees, who,  to  supersede  the  troublesome  obliga- 
tions of  their  consciences,  and  to  obtain  of  them- 
selves a  free  dispensation  to  be  wicked,  denied  the 
existence  of  spirits  and  the  life  to  come.  The  Bap- 
tist, upon  their  address  to  be  admitted  to  his  baptism, 
sharply  reprehends  them  both  under  one  common 
name,  O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned 
you  to  fiee  from  the  wrath  to  come  I  And  then  he 
^oes  on.  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 
As  much  as  if  he  should  have  said ;  ^^  O  ye  worst  of 
"  men,  ye  brood  of  venomous  miscreants !  I  perceive, 
**  by  your  coming  hither,  somebody  or  other  hath 
*^  alarmed  you  with  the  forewamings  of  that  dread- 
ful vengeance  that  is  falling  upon  this  generation : 
and  now,  to  prevent  it,  you  pretend  repentance  of 
your  sins ;  because  you  have  heard  that  I  baptize 
^*  with  water  unto  repentance,  you  would  needs  as- 
sume this  outward  badge  of  penitents.  But  I  know 
you  well  enough ;  ye  are  a  pack  of  arrant  knaves 
and  hypocrites,  and  howsoever  at  present  you  may 
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"  be  frightened  into  a  demure  pretence  of  repent- 
^^  ance,  I  know  your  hearts  are  as  wicked  as  ever ; 
^*  and  that  you  wiU  not  part  with  one  of  those  lusts 
^*  which  render  you  so  base  and  infamous.  And 
therefore,  for  my  part,  till  I  have  better  hopes  of 
you,  I  am  resolved  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
^^  you."  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
genuine  sense  of  the  words :  and  I  know  but  one 
objection  of  any  weight  agaitlst  it ;  that  whereas 
this  account  makes  John  Baptist  to  have  refused 
them  his  baptism,  other  texts  of  scripture  seem  to 
assert  that  they  themselves  refused  to  be  baptized 
of  him ;  and  they  did  not  come  to  him  under  a  pre* 
tence  of  repentance,  but  upon  a  design  to  cavil  with 
him,  and  expose  his  baptism  to  the  people :  for  Luke 
vii.  30.  it  is  said,  that  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers 
rej^ected  the  counsel  of  Grod  against  themselves ; 
i.  e.  the  counsel  which  God  by  John  the  Baptist 
gave  them,  being  not  baptized  of  him.  But  what 
counsel  was  it  they  rejected  ?  Was  it  the  counsel  of 
being  baptized  ?  No  such  matter :  for  John  Baptist 
never  advised  them  to  it ;  but  the  counsel  he  gave 
them  was  to  repent,  and  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance.  And  this  they  rejected ;  for  which 
they  were  not  baptized  of  him.  Not  but  that  they 
would  have  been,  if  they  could :  for  it  is  expressly 
said,  in  the  verse  foregoing  my  text,  that  they  came 
to  John's  baptism ;  but  John  knowing  their  hjrpo- 
crisy  would  by  no  means  admit  them  to  it,  till  they 
had  first  brought  forth  such  fruits  as  were  meet  and 
proper  for  repentance.  In  handling  of  which  words 
I  shall  endeavour  these  three  things : 

I.  To  shew  what  this  repentance  is,  of  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  bring  forth  the  meet  fmits. 
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II.  What  the  meet  fruits  of  this  repentance  are. 

III.  The  necessity  of  bringing  forth  such  fruits. 
I.  What  this  repentance  is  of  which  the  Baptist 

here  exhorts  them  to  bring  forth  the  meet  fruits.  To 
which  I  answer  briefly,  that  by  repentance  we  are 
to  understand  a  sincere  and  thorough  change  of  mind, 
which,  as  it  hath  been  often  observed,  is  the  proper 
signification  of  /xrravoio,  which  is  the  word  which  the 
New  Testament  most  commonly  uses  for  repentance. 
And  then  the  mind  is  changed,  when  the  prevailing 
purpose  and  resolution  of  it  is  altered.  When  upon  a 
due  consideration  of  the  mischief,  indecency,  or  in- 
convenience of  his  present  resolution,  a  man  is  effec- 
tually persuaded  into  a  contrary  purpose,  his  mind. 
We  say,  is  changed';  because  he  hath  now  a  contrary 
judgment  of  things,  which  forms  his  will  into  a  con- 
trary resolution :  and  when  once  our  mind  is  thus 
changed,  as  to  any  design  or  course  of  action,  we  are 
then  said  to  repent  of  it.  So  that  to  repent  of  our 
sins  is  to  be  effectually  changed  and  altered  in  oiu* 
minds  concerning  them ;  so  as  that,  whereas  before 
we  did  in  our  practical  judgment  prefer  them  at 
least,  pro  hie  et  nunc,  before  our  duty,  and  in  our 
will  embrace  and  resolutely  adhere  to  them ;  we  do 
now,  upon  eool  deliberation,  pronounce  them  to  be 
tbe  worst  of  evils,  and  as  such  do  heartily  purpose 
and  resolve  to  forsake  them.  And  in  this  consists 
the  nature  and  essence  of  repentance,  viz.  in  a  firm 
resolution  to  forsake  our  sitas  upon  cool  and  deli- 
berate judgment.  Where  by  resolution  I  do  not 
mean  a  mere  logical  conclusion,  by  way  of  inference 
from  premises,  that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  best  and 
iittest  to  be  done :  for  in  this  there  is  no  choice,  the 
proceedings  of  our  reason  being  as  neceiBsary  as  those 
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of  our  sense ;  and  where  there  is  no  choicet  there  can 
be  no  virtue.  But  the  resolution  of  repentance  is  an 
act  of  the  will,  viz.  its  decretory  and  definitiye  sen- 
tence for  the  actual  prosecution  of  such  a  course  as 
upon  calm  deliberation  is  proposed  as  that  which  is 
most  fit  and  necessary.  For  suppose  our  reason  and 
sense,  as  two  parties,  pleading  their  respective  causes 
and  interests,  the  one  for  virtue  and  the  other  f<»r 
vice ;  and  suppose  that,  in  the  conclusion,  either  the 
matter  be  left  in  equilibrio  between  them,  or  that 
reason  hath  baflSed  sense,  and  obtained  a  dear  con^ 
viction  that  the  cause  of  virtue  is  infinitely  best  and 
most  preferable,  but  that  still  the  will  is  in  suspense, 
and  hath  not  peremptorily  decreed  either  one  way  or 
the  other;  why  hitherto  all  that  hath- been  -done  is 
but  mere  speculation ;  there  is  nothing  of  choice  in 
it,  nothing  of  virtue,  nor  consequently  of  repentance. 
But  when  upon  a  thorough  hearing  of  both  parties 
the  will  interposes  its  sovereignty,  and  pronounces 
sentence  on  reason  and  virtue's  side.  This  is  my  final 
resolution;  and  this,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will 
stand  to ;  I  will  from  henceforth  submit  to  my  duty, 
hpw  difficult  soever  it  be,  and  discharge  those  base 
mischievous  lusts  of  mine,  what  temptations  soever 
may  assault  me :  when,  I  say,  our  will,  with  good  ad- 
vice and  with  a  full  consent,  hath  pronounced  this 
peremptory  decree  and  resolution,  our  mind  is 
changed,  and  our  repentance  actually  commenced. 
Thus  the  prodigal  son  fbr  instance,  while  he  was  con- 
sidering with  himself  the  happy  state  he  was  fSallen 
from.  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father,  hate 
bread  enough  and  to  spare^  and  the  miserable  con- 
dition he  was  fallen  into,  and  I  perish  with  hunger  ! 
was  only  in  the  porch  and  entry  of  repentance ;  and 
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had  Iie«ta3red  there,  and  gone  no  fEurther,  all  this  had 
been  nothing  but  a  dead  speculation,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  would  have  perished  in  his  sin.  But 
when  from  hence  he  proceeded  to  that  peremptorjr 
resolution,  /  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father y  in  that 
very  moment  he  became  a  sincere  penitent :  and  if 
in  that  instant  he  had  been  struck  dead,  .before  ever 
he  had  taken  one  step  towards  his  father,  he  had  died 
'in  a  state  of  repentance.  For  it  is  plain  his  mind 
•was  changed;'  he  had  put  off  the  old  man^  and  put  on 
the  new ;  he  had  formed  a  new  judgment  and  a  new 
-resolution :  and  if  he  had  immediately  died,  he  had 
ified  in  subjection  to  God,  and  would  have  arose  and 
gone  to  his  Father,  as  he  did  while  he  lived.  So  that 
the  precise  notion  of  repentance,  you  see,  consists  in 
the  change  of  our  mind;  that  is,  of  our  judgment 
and  resolution ;  and  hence  it  is  caUed,  d^JMSip  renewed 
in  ^  spirit  of  our  mind,  Ephes.  iv.  88.  and  being 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  Rom.xii.  S. 
C!onsonandy  to  which,  Hierocles,  though  an  -hea^ 
then,  thus  defines  repentance ;  *H  i\  fAerama  aviii  ^Xo- 
o-e^ia^  ap)^  yiyeroi,  &c.  that  is,  **  Repentance  is  the 
^*  b^inning  of  philosophy ;"  it  is  a  renunciation  of 
evil  courses,  and  a  preparation  to  a  life  not  to  be  re- 
pented of.  So  that  when  a  man  hath  repented,  saith 
he,'  he  neither  quits  Teal  for  imaginary  goods,  nor 
chooses  evil  for  fear  of  unfortunate  accidents ;  but 
conforms  his  judgment  and  submits  his  will  to  tiie 
divine  canons.  And  thus  you  see  what  that  repent- 
ance is,  of  which  we  are  hiere  bid  to  bring  forth  meet 
fipoits. 

'  11. 1  proceed,  in  the  next  place^toi  shew  what  those 
ftwts  are  wfaidiare^  meet  for  this  repentance:  in  ge- 
tta»l#  they  are  sodi  fhiitst  or  works^  as  are  natitnl 
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and  agreeaUe  to  such  an  inward  change  €f  mind  and 
resolution  as  repentance  imports;  or  audi  «s  may 
give  a  plain  demonstration  that  you  are;  efieckually 
convinced  in  your  judgment  of  the  baseness  and  ma- 
lignity of  your  past  sinful  courses,  and  sincerely  re- 
solved to  discard  and  renounce  them  for  the  future. 
For  the  fruits  of  repentance  are  nothing  but  the  pro- 
per acts  and  operations  of  it ;  and  it  is  then^  and 
then  only,  that  we  bring  forth  these  fruits,  when  the 
effects  of  a  real  repentance  do  appear  in  our  life  and 
conversation,  and  our  actions  do  signify  thai  Qor 
judgment  condemns  our  faults,  and  our  will  re- 
nounces them.  And  according  to  this  account^  the 
fruits  of  .repentance  may  be  reduced  to  these  follow- 
ing particulars. 

1.  An  actual  and  thorough  reformation. 

S.  A  profinind  humility  and  sel^basement. 

3.  A  great  and  tender  modesty  in  our  expecta- 
tion. 

4.  Candour  and  gentleness  towards  others. 

5.  SimpUdty  and  integrity  of  manners  towards  the 
offended  party. 

6.  Caution  and  wariness  for  the  future,  not  to  of* 
fend  again  in  the  same  or  the  like  instances. 

1.  One  necessary  fruit  and  effect  of  our  repent- 
ance is  an  actual  and  thorough  reformation.  If  those 
invisible  springs  of  action,  the  judgment  and  the  will, 
be  changed  and  rectified,  the  wheels  of  affection  and 
the  hand  of  practice  must  necessarily  move  more  re- 
gularly and  orderly :  for  aU  our  inferior  powers  b^ 
ing  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  will,  and  carried 
about  with  the  swing  of  this  primum  mobile^  this 
first  great  orb  of  the  soul,  do  naturally  apply  them- 
selves to  the  execution  of  whatsoever  that  decrees 
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and  resolves  on :  and  to  suppose  a  man's  judgment 
and  will  to  be  reformed,  when  his  life  is  not,  is  to 
suppose  that  he  is  not  a  voluntary  agent,  but  a  piece 
of  clockwork ;  that  he  is  not  determined  in  his  mo- 
tions bj  choice  and  deliberation,  but  by  weights  and 
plummets,  by  necessary  pressures  and  impulses: 
which  supposal  not  only  strips  him  out  of  all  capa- 
city of  repentance,  but  also  contradicts  all  expe- 
rience. For  this  we  are  as  sensible  of  as  we  are  of 
our  hunger  and  thirst,  that  while  we  are  ourselves, 
and  can  deliberate  and  choose,  we  do  nothing  but 
what  we  will,  nothing  but  what  we  judge  to  be  good, 
pro  hie  et  nunc,  and  nothing  but  what  we  choose 
upon  so  judging^  So  that  for  a  man  to  pretend  to 
be  a  penitent  in  heart,  whilst  he  is  unreformed  in  his 
life,  is  to  lie  against  his  own  experience*  He  knows 
and  feels,  that  what  he  doth,  he  doth  voluntarily,  with 
approbation  of  judgment  and  consent  of  will ;  and 
therefore  if  his  actions  are  bad,  his  judgment  and 
will  must  be  so  too.  You  say  you  do  heartily  repent 
of  your  sins ;  by  which,  if  you  understand  what  you 
wy»  you  mean,  you  do  absolutely  condemn  them  in 
your  judgment,  and  peremptorily  disclaim  them  in 
your  will ;  but  stfll  you  must  confess,  you  lead  a  bad 
life^  and  persist  in  many  of  those  sinful  courses  of 
which  you  hope  you  have  heartily  repented :  which 
is  as  much  as  if  you  should  say,  I  aAi  fully  resolved 
I  win  play  the  knave  no  more ;  but  yet  I  must  con- 
fess, I  do  lie  and  cheat  as  much  as  ever :  I  am  pe^ 
remptorily.  determined  to  be  very  temperate  and 
chaste ;  but  I  must  acknowledge,  I  am  very  often 
drunk,  and  do  very  often  whore :  that  is  to  say,  you 
do  what  you  will  not  do,  you  will  not  do  what  yoil 
do,  your  will  hath  no  influence  on  your  actions^  your 
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actiona  no  relation  to  jour  will,  there  is  no  commii^ 
nication  nor  intercourse  between  your  power  of 
choosing  and  jour  power  of  acting:  so  that,  as  jou 
cannot  derive  the  good  that  is  in  your  will  to  your 
practice;  so  neither  can  you  attribute  the  evil  that 
is  in  your  practice  to  your  will :  all  which  is  as  fsdae, 
and  you.  know  it  is  so,  as  any  contradiction .  in  na^ 
ture.  So  that  a  thorough  reformation  of  life,  you 
s^,  is  a  necessary  fruit  and  effect  of  repentance ; 
and  you  may  as  well  suppose  a  sun  without  light,  as 
repentance  without  amendment,  if  there  be  time  and 
opportunity  for  it :  for  if  a  man  outlives  the  change 
of  his  mind,  there  is  not  a  more  necessary  connection 
between  his  life  and  his  motion,  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  change  of  his  mind  and  the  reformaticm 
of  his  manners.  And  hence  we  find,  that  to  repent^ 
and  tumjram  our  evil  ways ;  to  repent,  and  do  our 
first  works ;  to  repent,  and  be  converted;  to  repent, 
and  turn  to  Grod,  are  in  scripture  very  often  put  to- 
gether, to  denote  the  inseparable  connection  that 
there  is  between  them. 

2.  Another  necessary  fruit  and  effect  of  our  re- 
pentance is  a  profound  humility  and  self-abasement : 
for  between  pride  and  repentance  there  is  as  direct 
an  opposition  as  between  any  vice  and  virtue  what- 
soever. To  repent  of  a  fault  is  to  be  ashamed  of  it, 
to  condemn  and  abhor  one's  self  for  it,  to  hate  ancl 
renounce  it  as  vile  and  abominable ;  and  for  a  man 
to  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  highly  opi- 
nionated of  his  own  desert,  and  plumed  with  glorious 
conceits  of  himself,  is  impossible :  such  a  sense  of  our 
own  shame  and  vileness  as  is  implied  in  a  serious 
and  hearty  repentance,  can  no  more  consist  with  a 
haughty  look,  a  puffed  and  self-conceited  mind,  than 
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light  with  darkness,  or  excessive  heat  with  bitter 
cold.  And  upon  this  account  the  Baptist  might  wdl 
upbraid  the  Pharisees,  who  were  a  sect  of  the  most 
bloated  monsters  that  appeared  in  human  forms ;  and 
jet  by  offering  themselves  to  his  baptism  of  repent- 
ance pretended  to  be  true  penitents.     "  O  ye  proud 
"  wretches,  do  you  pretend  to  repentance  ?  You  that 
have  swelled  yourselves  with  self-conceit,  till  ye  are 
ready  to  burst  again !  You  that  are  so  full  of  your- 
selves, that  you  can  never  forbear  overflowing  with 
self-applause  and  vainglory  ^  that  like  a  company 
**  of  bladders,  are  blown  up  with  your  own  breath, 
and  swell  and  look  big,  and  yet  have  nothing  but 
wind  in  you !  Go,  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance ;  let  me  see  you  grow  more  humble,  mean^ 
and  prostrate  in  your  own  opinions ;  and  when  by 
this  effect  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  penitents  in- 
deed, I  wiU  readily  admit  you  to  this  my  Imptism 
of  repentance."    And,  God  knows,  we  have  too 
many  such  pharisaical  pretenders  to  repentance,  that 
under  a  dejected  look,  a  solemn  face,  and  whining 
tone,  do  carry  as  haughty  self-conceited  minds  as 
the  proudest  Pharisees  of  them  all ;  that  having  been 
affected  a  little  with  the  sense  of  their  sins,  and  cast 
down  with  the  frightful  apprehensions  of  God's  wrath 
and  displeasure,  or  that  having  suffered  the  terrors 
of  the  spleen,  and  acted  through  a  few  tragical 
scenes  of  melancholy,  fancy,  and  passion,  are  pre- 
sently borne  aloft  out  of  the  spirit  of  bondage^  as  they 
call  it,  with  such  towering  and  magnificent  conceits 
of  their  own  sanctity  and  goodness,  as  causes  them 
to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  ordinary  mortals, 
to  despise  their  superiors,  and  vilify  their  betters, 
and  separate  themselves  into  parties,  that  monopo- 
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fize  all  sanctity  and  godliness  to  themsebes ;  whidt, 
whatsoever  these  men  maj^hink^  is  doubtless  a  veiry 
dangerous  symptom  of  a  rotten  and  dteeascid  repent- 
anoe.  For  he  that  hath  truly  repented  of  his  sins 
must  necessarily  have  discovered  cause  enough  in 
tliem  to  humble  andabase  himself  in  his  own  ejres; 
and  be  that^  after  such  a  prospect  of  his  own  base- 
ness and  vileness  as  is  necessary  to  repentance,  can 
upon  the  next  review  applaud  and  admire  himself, 
and  grow  fond  and  conceited  of  his  own  excellencies, 
hath  a  judgment  with  two  ends,  like  a  prospective, 
with  which  he  can  lessen  or  magnify  himself  as  oft 
as  he  pleases. 

3.  Another  necessary  fruit  of  repentance  is  mo- 
desty. He  that  is  so  throughly  sensible  of  a  fieiult 
as  heartily  to  repent  of  it,  will  be  thereby  instructed 
to  behave  himself  more  modestly  for  the  fttture.  The 
sense  of  his  fault  will  cool  his  confidence,  and  render 
him  more  bashful  and  moderate  in  all  his  pretensions 
and  expectations.  Should  I  see  a  company  of  rebels, 
upon  a  pretence  of  having  repented  of  their  disloy- 
alty, not  only  lay  claim  to  their  prince's  mercy,  but 
presently  fall  foul  upon  his  faithful  adherents,  and 
call  themselves  his  best  and  most  loyal  subjects,  and 
pretend  to  his  greatest  favours  and  rewards,  I  should 
certainly  suspect  that  they  had  no  sense  of  their 
guilt;  but  that  in  their  hearts  they  were  as  very  re- 
bels as  ever.  And  thus  when,  upon  pretence  that 
having  heartily  repented  of  our  rebellions  against 
God,  we  presently  grow  bold  and  confident,  and  be- 
gin to  crow  over  those  who  were  never  involved  in 
our  guilts,  as  a  company  of  carnal  and  moral  wretch- 
es ;  when  we  are  immediately  flushed  with  trium- 
phant assurances  of  Gfod's  love,  and  our  loyalty  to 
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him,  and  nothing  will  serve  our  turns,  but  to  be  pre- 
sently counted  his  darlings  and  favourites ;  it  id  a 
very  ill  sign,  that  we  were  never  yet  truly  ashanied 
of  our  rebellions ;  that,  whatever  we  pretend,  bur 
wills  are  as  stubborn  and  disloyal  as  ever.  And  this 
was  the  true  genius  of  the  Pharisees  whom  the  Bap- 
tist doth  here  so  severely  reprehend ;  who  being  a 
ptoud  and  conceited  generation,  as  I  shewed  you  be- 
fore, made  no  doubt  but  Grod  valued  them  at  the 
same  rate  as  they  valued  themselves ;  aiid  though  in 
reality  they  were  a  pack  of  as  ill-conditioned  knaVes 
as  ever  walked  detnurely  under  the  cloke  of  religion, 
they  were  as  factious  and  turbulent,  as  coVetoud, 
griping,  and  oppressive,  as  the  Devil  himself  could 
make  them ;  yet  because,  forsooth,  they  were  zea- 
lous for  their  party,  and  the  opinions  of  their  sect, 
and  the  little  modes  and  affectations  that  distin- 
guished them  from  other  men,  they  blew  themselves 
up  into  as  high  a  confidence  of  God's  favour  to  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  most  saintly  and  gckllike 
souls  in  the  world ;  and  did  so  wholly  engrosfs  and 
monopolize  the  kindness  of  Heaven  to  themselves, 
that  they  would  scarce  allow  the  least  share  of  it  to 
any  of  the  rest  of  mankind :  notwithstanding  which* 
they  pretended  to  be  penitents ;  and  as  such,  it  seems, 
would  fain  have  been  admitted  to  John's  baptism. 
But  he,  considering  how  inconsistent  their  humour 
was  to  their  pretence,  bids  them  go  bring  forth 
fruits  meejtfoT  repentance :  as  much  as  if  he  should 
have  said,  '^  You  are  a  special  sort  of  penitents  in- 
deed !  One  would  think,  by  the  confidence  of  your 
talk  and  behaviour,  you  had  no  sins  to  repent  of: 
why,  you  are  the  godly  party,  the  only  favourites 
*^  of  Heaven,  and  will  allow  none  but  yourselves  to 
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pretend  to  the  smiles  of  God's  countenance.  jGo, 
for  shame;  if  you  would  be  accounted  penitents, 
behave  yourselves  as  such ;  learn  to  be  more  xnO' 
^^  dest,  to  live  as  becomes  persons  that  are  deej^ly  af- 
**  fected  with  their  sins  and  ashamed  of  their  guilts ; 
and  then  perhaps  I  may  see  cause  to  admit  you  to 
my  baptism."  And  certainly  there  is  a  very  ill  sign, 
when  after  a  few  pangs  of  sorrow  and  compunction, 
men  are  presently  perking  up  into  confidence  and  as- 
surance ;  when  they  will  needs  be  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  before  ever  they  have  touched  the  lowermost 
rounds ;  and  be  gaping  for  secret  incomes  and  mani- 
festations of  God's  love,  before  they  have  manifested 
their  repentance  by  their  obedience  to  him.  Sure,  if 
they  were  but  as  sensible  of  their  guilt  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  would  be  contented  to  lie  still  a  while 
with  their  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  be  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  desperate  of  being  restored  to  God's  fa- 
vour, but  are  admitted  to  hope  well,  that  by  God's 
blessing  on  their  endeavours  they  shall  at  length  ar- 
rive to  such  a  state  of  goodness  as  will  entitle  them 
to  God's  favour  and  eternal  life.  And  such  modesty 
the  sense  and  shame  of  their  guilt  would  teach  them, 
if  it  were  such  as  is  necessary  to  an  hearty  and  un- 
feigned repentance. 

4.  Another  necessary  fruit  of  repentance  is  can- 
dour and  gentleness  towards  others.  He  that  hath 
been  so  affected  with  the  sense  of  his  own  faults  as 
heartily  to  repent  of  them,  will  not  be  very  forward 
to  censure  and  condemn  the  faults  of  others :  his 
mind  is  so  oppressed  with  the  load  of  his  own  sins, 
that  he  is  not  at  leisure  to  find  fault  with  other  men ; 
or  if  he  were,  yet,  deeply  conscious,  as  he  is,  what 
abundant  reason  he  hath  to  find  fault  with  himself, 
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^^^  gAgs  and  silences  him.     His  own  sins  fly  in  his 
face  while  he  is  censuring  other  men's ;  while  he  is 
pertly  exposing  his  neighbour's  fault,  his  conscience 
twits  him  in  the  teeth,  and  tells  him,  the  Devil  re- 
bukes sin :  so  that  in  his  own  defence  he  is  forced 
to  be  candid  and  favourable  to  others ;  being  con- 
scious, should  he  severely  reflect  upon  their  faults, 
he  should  thereby  libel  and  upbraid  his  own.     And 
indeed  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  men  have  little  or  no 
sense  of  the  evil  and  baseness  of  their  own  sins,  when 
they  are  so  forward  and  flippant  in  animadverting 
upon  other  men*s.     Should  you  -  hear  a  deformed 
wretch  exposing  another  man  for  the  blemishes  of 
his  nature,  the  disproportion  of  his  parts,  or  the  ir^ 
regularity  of  his  features,  you  would  doubtless  con- 
clude, that  either  he  imagined  himself  to  be  very 
handsome,  or  designed  to  make  a  satire  on  his  'own 
ugliness.     And  so,  when  I  hear  men  that  are  great 
sinners  themselves,  briskly  declaiming  against  the 
sins  of  others,  I. cannot  but  conclude,  that  either 
they  conceit  themselves  to  be  innocent,  or  have  a 
mind  to  expose  their  own  guilt  and  shame :  but,  to  be 
sure,  were  they  but  as  sensible  of  their  own  shame 
as  they  ought  to  be,  that  would  restrain  them  from 
throwing  dirt  upon  others.     And  doubtless  it  was 
upon  this  consideration,  among  others,  that  the  Ba{)- 
tist.doth  here  so  tartly  upbraid  the  Pharisees ;  who, 
though  they  had  rendered  themselves,  by  their  ma- 
lignant tempers  and  practices,  the  greatest  pests  and 
mischief  of  society,  the  most  direct  antipodes  to  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  eternal  laws  of  righteous- 
ness, were  yet  the  severest  censurers  of  other  men's 
actions  in  the  world. 

What  tragical  clamours  did  they  make  against 
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the  puhlicans  and  sinners  for  playing  the  beasi» 
whik  thtj  Uiemselves  jdayed  the  devil !  What  base 
interpretations  did  they  make  of  the  holy  and  inno^ 
cent  freedoms  of  our  Saviour;  whom,  becmse  he 
was  not  of  their  soiur  and  unsodaUe  temper^  they 
damned  for  a  winebibber  and  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners !  In  a  word,  who  was  mare  forward  than 
they  to  emblazon  the  faults  of  other  men^  to  tetcbi 
and  carry  scandalous  reports,  and  shake  their  heads 
at  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  when,  God  knows,  they 
themselves  were  the  greatest  plagues  and  scandals 
of  the  age  they  lived  in  ?  And  with  this  rancour  and 
bitterness  of  temper  they  would  needs  pretend  to  be 
penitents :  upon  which  the  Baptist  bid^  them  bring 
forth  such  fruits  as  were  proper  for  penitents.  As 
if  he  should  have  said;  ^*  One  may  easily  discern 
what  goodly  penitents  you  are,  how  deeply  you 
are  affected  with  your  own  sins,  by  the  noise  and 
**  clamour  you  make  against  other  men's.  You  have 
wickedness  enough  of  your  own  to  censure  and 
make  invectives  on ;  but  while  you  should  be  lopk-p 
ing  inwards,  your  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
**  observing  other  men's  faults  and  miscarriages.  Go, 
if  you  would  appear  to  be  penitents,  learn  to  be 
more  severe  upon  yourselves,  and  more  candid  to 
other  men ;  to  make  the  worst  of  your  own  faults^ 
and  the  best  of  your  neighbours,  and  then  I  shall 
**  have  reason  to  hope  that  you  are  penitents  indeed." 
But  it  is  fulsome  hypocrisy  for  men  to  pretend  to 
repentance,  whilst  they  are  bitterly  censcxious,  and 
apt  to  judge  hardly  of  other  men.  And  to  men  of 
understanding,  there  is  nothing  can  be  more  ridicu* 
lous,  than  to  see  one  that  is  just  fallen  off  from  a  lewd 
and  dissolute  course  of  life,  presently  set  tip  for  a 
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ceiiibr  of  the  age ;  and  with  a  wise  and  serious  fore- 
head animadverting  upon  the  freedoms  and  declaim- 
ing against  the  debaucheries  of  this  or  the  other 
man:  which,  whatsoever  he  may  think,  is  a  plmn 
demonstration  that  he  hath  never  been  duly  affected 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  sin ;  and  that  be  is  only 
changing  one  Idnd  of  wickedness  for  another.  For 
were  he  but  throughly  convinced  how  bad  he  hath 
.  boen  himself)  he  would  be  ashamed  to  clamour  and 
inveigh  against  other  men ;  and  the  great  sense  he 
would  have  of  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  would  make 
him  less  apt  to  take  notice  of  the  mote  in  his  neighs 
hours. 

5.  Another  necessary  fruit  of  repentance  is  sim- 
plicity of  heart  and  integrity  of  manners  towards 
the  party  offended.  For  though  it  is  a  maxim  in  po- 
licy, not  to  trust  a  reconciled  enemy;  yet,  could  I  be 
secure  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reccmdliation,  I  should 
have  more  reason  to  trust  him  than  a  constant  Iriend ; 
because  if  he  be  throughly  sensible  that  he  hath  un- 
justly offended  me,  and  hath  heartily  repented  of  it, 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  not  only 
use  me  as  a  friend  for  the  future,  but  as  a  friend 
whom  he  hath  injured  and  unjusUy  provoked ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  sense  of  the  injury  he  hath 
done  me  will  make  him  supererogate  in  friendship ; 
and,  by  a  superabundance  of  good  offices,  endeavour^ 
not  only  to  disdiarge  what  the  laws  of  friendship 
exact,  but  also  to  expiate  the  ui\just  provocations  he 
hath  given  me.  For  the  very  sense  of  a  past  injury, 
when  it  is  heartily  repented  of,  doth  naturally  kindle 
into  a  cordial  affection  towards  him  whom  we  have 
injured :  and  thus,  if  we  have  heartily  repented  of 
our  sins  against  God»  the  sense  of  what  is  past  will 
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render  us  more  sincere  and  cordial,  to  him  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  we  have  proFoked 
and  offended  him,  by  so  much  the  more  studious  we 
shall  be  to  serve  and  obey  him.   But  if  our  pretended 
repentance  produces  in  us  no  other  effect  but  an  out* 
ward  show  of  obedience,  and  renders  us  more  studious 
to  appear  good  than  he  so\  if  it  puts  us  upon  pick- 
ing and  choosing  our  duty,  upon  being  zealous  about 
small  things  to  compensate  our  negligence  and  re^ 
missness  about  great,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  it  is 
merely  pretended,  and  that  all  the  shows  we  make 
of  reconciliation  are  nothing  but  mere  visors  and 
counterfeits.     And  such  was  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Pharisees ;  they  took  care  to  disguise 
themselves  in  a  pompous  form  of  godliness,  and  to 
cany  a  very  demure  and  sanctified  outside.     Their 
looks  were   solemn,   austere,*  and   mortified;   their 
tongues  all  tipped  with  the  language  of  Canaan ; 
their  motions  and  gestures  were  artificially  composed 
to  the  tune  of  an  humble  and  heavenly  mind ;  they 
fasted  thrice  a  week,  and  prayed  so  long,  that  they 
made  all  the  streets  ring  again  with' their  loud  and 
clamorous  devotions,  and  gave  alms  too  now  and 
then  in  a  good  echo,  whence  they  might  be  sure  to 
hear  their  charities  resounded  after  them  in  praises 
and  commendations.     They   kept  a  mighty   noise 
about  the  fringes  and  phylacteries,  the  external  cir- 
cumstances and  appendages  of  religion;  and  were 
most  zealous  assertors  of  pure  ordinances  and  pure 
worship:  but  under  all  this  formality,  our  Saviour  telb 
them,  they  were  whited  sepulchres ;  who,  though 
they  looked  gloriously  without,  are  full  of  rottenness 
within.     ¥ot  this  demure  outside  of  theirs  was  only 
a  disguise,  under  which  they  cheated  and  played  the 
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knave  more  securely.  Their  long  prayers  were  no- 
thing but  specious  introductions  to  their  rapines  and 
oppressions.  Their  alms  were  their  decoys,  which 
they  sent  forth  on  purpose  to  train  simple  and  well- 
meaning  people  into  their  nets.  Their  zeal  for  the 
mint  and  cumin  was  the  varnish  of  their  fraud  and 
injustice.  Their  long  fasts  for  reformation  were 
stirrups  to  their  ambition  of  being  uppermost ;  and 
their  constant  refreshment  after  them  were  widows' 
and  orphans'  tears.  In  a  word,  they  could  cheat  in 
saintly  language,  play  the  knaves  with  their  hands 
and  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven ;  and  while  they  seemed 
to  be  as  fervent  as  angels  in  their,  devotions,  they 
were  as  false  and  treacherous  as  devils  in  their  deal- 
ings. And  yet  these  base  people  would  needs  have 
been  admitted  for  penitents  to  the  baptism  of  John ; 
who,  considering  the  inconsistency  of  their  temper 
.  with  their  pretence,  tartly  upbraids  them,  and  bidd 
them  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  that 
is.  Learn  to  be  more  simple  and  sincere  in  their  car- 
riage towards  their  offended  God ;  study  more  to  be 
penitents  than  to  appear  such ;  contract  your  show 
into  reality,  and  let  it  appear  by  your  sincere  respect 
to  God,  and  devotion  to  his  service,  that  you  do 
heartily  repent  of  your  rebellions  against  him.  And 
certainly  there  can  be  nothing  more  suspicious,  than 
for  a  young  penitent  to  affect  to  make  a  great  show 
of  xeligion :  for  true  repentance  is  naturally  bashful 
and  modest ;  it  shuns  the  theatre,  the  tops  of  houses, 
the  comers  of  streets,  and  is  best  pleased  with  si- 
lence and  retirement;  and  provided  God  sees  its 
tears,  and  hears  its  sighs  and  holy  purposes,  it  de- 
sires no  other  spectator  or  auditor.  For  the  great 
design  of  a  penitent  is  to  reconcile  himself  to  God ; 
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and  if  he  be  but  so  sensible  of  his  sin  as  he^rtilj  t^ 
repent  of  it,  by  how  much  the  more  .he  hath  of- 
fended him  for  the  time  past,  by  so  much  the  more 
he  will  study  to  please  him  for  the  time  to  come. 

6.  And  lastly,  Another  necessary  fruit  of  repeoti- 
ance  is  caution  and  wariness  for  the  future,  not  to 
offend  again  in  the  same  or  the  like  instances.  For 
repentance  is  a  penal  duty,  in  which  a  man  undov 
goes  some  degree  of  the  smart  and  punishment  of 
his  fault ;  in  which  he  endures  the  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  a  guilty  mind,  the  regrets  and  remorses  of 
an  awakened  conscience ;  and  the  burnt  child,  we 
say,  will  dread  the  fire.  He  that  hath  undei^one 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  deep  repentance  will  be 
sure  to  take  warning  by  it,  and  be  very  cautious  for 
the  future  not  to  approach  those  sins  for  which  he 
hath  smarted^  so  severely.  And  hence  we  find,  that 
repentance  is  not  only  expressed  in  scripture  by  /xe- 
ravoiay  which  signifies  a  change  of  mind ;  but  also  by 
/jLerafAckeuif  which  signifies  an  after-care :  which 
shews,  that  though  the  essence  of  repentance  con- 
sists in  the  /xeroyoio,  or  change  of  our  mind ;  yet  /Me- 
rapcAcio,  or  an  after-care  to  avoid  those  sins  from 
which  our  minds  are  changed  and  converted,  is  a  ne- 
cessary effect  and  fruit  of  repentance ;  it  being  an 
usual  figure  in  scripture  to  express  causes  by  their 
natural  and  easy  effects.  And  indeed  when  I  see 
men  boldly  approaching  and  venturing  towards  those 
vices  of  which  they  pretend  to  have  heartily  repented, 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  their  repentance  is  nothing 
but  a  pretence ;  that  it  was  only  a  present  pet  and 
distaste  that  they  took  against  their  sijn,  upon  some 
ungrateful  accident,  or  under  a  sudden  qualm  of  con- 
science ;  and  that  it  never  proceeded  so  far  as  to  a 
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God  and  deliberate  change  of  their  judgment  and 
resolution  concerning  it.     For  certainly,  had  they 
undergone  those  lashes  of  conscience,  those  sharp 
and  cutting  reflections  that  are  usually  necessary  to 
prepare  the  way  for  such  a  change,  they  could  never 
be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  play  upon  the  hole  of  the  asp 
again,  and  to  thrust  their  hands  into  the  den  of  the 
cockatrice  J  after  they  have  been  so  severely  stung  by 
it :  and  the  remembrance  of  those  agonies  of  soul, 
those  spasms  and  convulsions  of  conscience  which 
their  sin  hath  already  cost  them,  would  make  them 
tremble  to  think  of  it,  and  be  instead  of  a  sea-mark, 
to  forewarn  and  terrify  them  from  approaching  it 
again.    But  such  was  the  humour  of  the  PhariseeSt 
that  though  they  pretended  to  be  penitents,  yet 
when  it  served  their  cause  and  interest,  they  were  as 
bold  and  venturous  at  an  evil  action  as  ever.    For 
so  our  Saviour,  long  after  this  reprehension  of  the 
Baptist,  and  consequently  after  this  pretence  of  re* 
pentance,  charges  them  with  being  as  intimate  and 
familiar  with  their  old  vices  as  ever.     It  was  their 
way  indeed,  and  so  it  was  always,  to  make  their  re- 
ligion a  doak  and  pretence  for  their  wickedness: 
but  to  serve  their  own  faction,  which  they  called 
propagating  the  glory  of  Gkxl,  they  esteemed  nothing 
unlawftd.     And  though  in  any  point  that  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  interest  of  their  sect,  they  were  the 
most  nice  and  scrupulous  people  in  the  world ;  yet 
to  serve  their  cause  they  could  lie  and  forswear 
themselves,  with  the  help  of  a  juggling  reserve  or 
distinction,  as  our  Saviour  observes  of  them.  Matt, 
xxiii.  16.     And,  no  doubt,  but  they  could  have 
taken  oaths  and  sacraments  too  against  their  con- 
sciences, to  keep  their  places  in  the  sanhedrim,  and 
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there  carry  on  their  factious  and  turbulent  dedgos. 
It  being  therefore  evident,  by  their  being  so  venturous 
upon  sinful  actions,  that  their  pretence  to  repent- 
ance was  false,  the  Baptist  dismisses  them  with  this 
severe  admonition ;  Gro,  bring  forth  Jruits  meet  far 
repentance :  i.  e.  Let  me  see  you  more  wary  and  cau- 
tious of  running  into  those  sinful  courses,  of  which 
you  now  pretend  to  repent,  and  then  I  shall  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  penitents  in- 
deed. And  certainly,  while  a  man  affects  to  draw  near 
to  his  old  sins,  and  to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  them ;  while  he  delights  in  their  remembrance, 
and  loves  to  sport  and  entertain  himself  with  their 
phantastic  pleasures ;  while  he  affects  to  dwell  within 
view  of  their  temptations,  to  venture  to  the  very 
edge  and  brink  of  them,  to  the  very  utmost  limits 
of  lawful  and  innocent ;  it  is  a  very  ill  sign  that  he 
never  had  that  thorough  sense  of  their  malignity 
and  danger  that  is  necessary  to  an  hearty  repentance: 
for  if  he  had,  he  would  be  afraid  of  all  approaches 
and  tendencies  towards  them,  and  be  ready  to  start 
and  run  away,  not  only  from  the  sins  themselves, 
but  from  their  appearances  and  resemblances. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  natural  fruits  and  effects  of  true  re- 
pentance ;  by  considering  of  which,  and  impartially 
consulting  our  own  experience  of  ourselves,  we  may 
easily  determine,  whether  the  repentance  we  pretend 
to,  if  we  pretend  to  any  at  all,  be  true  or  false.  We 
live  in  an  age  that  doth  so  abound  with  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  wickedness,  that  a  man  can  hardly  men- 
tion any  kind  of  wickedness,  or  party  of  wicked  men, 
that  are  branded  for  either  in  sacred  or  profane  his- 
tory, but  it  is  presently  suspected  that  his  design  is 
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to  reproach  and  expose  some  party  or  other  among 
ourselves.  And  I  confess,  if  men  will  set  themselves 
to  guessing  who  is  meant  by  the  Pharisees,  who  by 
the  Sadducees,  they  may  find  parallels  enough  of 
both  in  this  degenerate  age :  and,  Cirod  knows,  they 
go  together  too  often  now  in  pursuance  of  worse  de- 
signs, than  those  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  that  came 
together  to  John's  baptism.  But  if  any  should  ask 
me,  who  or  what  party  of  men  it  is  I  reflect  upon 
in  these  severe  representations  I  have  made  of  Pha- 
risaical pretenders  to  repentance,  I  can  truly  answer, 
that  I  intend  no  one  party  of  whatsoever  denomina- 
tion.; there  being  among  aU  parties  a  great  many 
that  do  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  repentance ;  and 
among  most,  as  I  verily  hope,  a  great  many  that 
do  more  than  pretend  to  it.  But  the  Pharisees 
whom  I  mean,  are  those  whom  the  Baptist,  and 
after  him  our  Saviour  himself,  do  so  smartly  inveigh 
against :  and  if  you  please  to  consult  St.  Matthew 
xxiii.  you  will  there  find  them  treated  with  much 
more  severity  by  the  meekest  and  most  charitable 
person  that  ever  was.  But  if  in  any  party  among 
ourselves  there  be  any  such  hypocrites  and  false 
pretenders  to  repentance  as  these  Pharisees  were, 
as  I  doubt  there  arc  too  many  among  all  parties,  I 
must  then  ingenuously  acknowledge,  that  I  mean 
them  too.  And  if  any  thing  that  hath  been  said 
should  reflect  upon  and  gall  them,  they  ought  to 
consider  that  that  is  their  own  fault.  They  may 
avoid  being  hypocrites,  but  we  must  not  avoid  de- 
claiming against  hypocrisy;  and  whenever  we  do 
so,  we  must  reflect  upon  .them,  whether  we  will  or 
no.  If  men  will  be  hypocrites, .  our  Saviour's  ser- 
mon, as  well  as  this,  will  upbraid  and  expose  them ; 
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and  if  it  doth  so,  it  is  not  his  fauk,  but  theirs  who 
made  themselres  obnoxious  to  his  satires  and  inreo- 
tires.  The  only  way  for  you  to  avoid  the  edge  of 
such  reflections,  is  to  become  honest  and  sincere  pe* 
ilkents ;  but  if  you  will  not,  you  must  thank  your- 
selves if  it  cuts  and  wounds  you.  For  if  our  Saviour 
himself  had  stood  this  day  in  this  i^ace,  Mid  preached 
over  his  sermon  to  the  Pharisees,  it  would  have  been 
Impossible  for  you  not  to  have  been  touched  and 
concerned  at  it ;  and  if  you  should  be  so  disingenuous 
as  to  fall  foul  on  me,  as  they  did  on  him,  I  will  only 
propose  St.  PauFs  query  to  you,  Am  I  tkerefiHre 
iecMie  your  enemy ^  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  f 
And  so  I  have  done  with  the  second  thing  proposed, 
which  was,  to  shew  you  what  are  the  proper  fruits 
and  effects  of  repentance. 

III.  I  now  inroceed  to  the  third  and  last  argument ; 
namely,  to  shew  the  indispensable  necessity  of  bring- 
ing  forth  these  fruits :  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  appear  by  these  following  instances : 

1.  That  we  should  bring  forth  these  meet  fruits 
of  repentance  is  necessary  to  the  satisfiGU^tion  of 
Ood. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own 
consciences. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  the  obligation  of  repentance. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  our  na- 
tures. 

1.  That  we  should  bring  forth  these  meet  fruits 
of  repentance  is  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  God. 
For  though  it  be  wholly  owing  to  Christ's  satisfac*^ 
tion,  that  lost  sinners  are  admitted  to  a  possibility  of 
recovering  themselves  by  the  afte^-game  of  repent^ 
ance ;  yet  God,  we  see,  hath  declared,  that  without 
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our  repentance  he  will  not  be  satisfied.  Neither  in-* 
deed  doth  Christ's  satisfaction  extend  to  final  impe* 
nitence ;  it  cancels  none  of  our  guilts,  but  only  those 
which  we  heartily  repent  of ;  but  as  to  all  the  rest,  we 
are  as  accountable  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  as  if  he 
had  never  died  for  us.  So  that  all  the  favour  which 
the  meritorious  satisfaction  of  our  Saviour  hath  ob« 
tained  for  us  is  only  this,  that  our  repentance  shall 
be  accepted  instead  of  our  punishment ;  that  is,  that 
if  we  unfeignedly  repent  of  our  sins,  we  shall  there* 
upon  be  set  as  right  in  the  sigfatof  God,  and  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  as  if  we  had  undergone  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  So  that  now  our  repentance  be* 
ing  accepted  of  by  God  instead  of  our  punishment,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  such  a  repentance,  as 
doth  in  some  measure  answer  and  fulfil  the  ends  of 
our  punishment.  For  since  it  is  for  wise  and  good 
ends  that  God  punishes,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  accept  of  any  thing  in  the  stead  of  our  pii« 
nishment,  which  doth  not  in  some  measure  fulfil  and 
accomplish  those  ends ;  and  this  no  repentance  can 
do,  but  that  which  produces  the  proper  fruits  of  re* 
pentance.  For  the  principal  end  of  punishment  is 
either  to  amend  the  criminal  himself,  or  to  warn 
others  not  to  imitate  his  sins  by  the  example  of  his 
sufferings;  which  ends  can  never  be  effected  by 
our  repentance,  unless  it  produce  in  us  the  visible 
fruits  of  amendment.  For  suppose  it  possible  that 
I  should  have  internally  repented,  i.  e.  that  my  mind 
should  be  really  changed,  that  in  my  judgment  I 
should  absolutely  condemn  my  sinful  courses,  and  in 
my  wiU  I  should  be  peremptorily  resolved  against 
them,  and  no  actual  and  visible  reformation  should 
follow ;  if  this,  I  say^  were  possible,  it  is  plain  my 
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repentance  would  be  wholly  ineffectual^  both  as  to 
my  own  amendment  and  the  amendment  of  others. 
If  indeed  I  actuaUy  avoided  the  sins  I  condemn 
and  am  resolved  against,  my  repentance  would  effect 
the  ends  of  my  punishment ;  that  is,  it  would  make 
me  a  better  man ;  it  would  reform  my  nature,  rec- 
tify my  motions,  and  extinguish  my  bad  inclinations 
and  corrupt  principles,  and  prove  an  effectual  means 
to  reform  others  too ;  who,  by  the  good  example  of 
my  actions,  might  be  as  effectually  wrought  upon, 
as  by  the  sad  example  of  my  sufferings.  And  God 
having  thus  obtained  his  ends  by  my  repentance, 
there  is  very  good  reason  why  he  should  dispense 
with  my  punishment.  But  if  after  I  have  con- 
demned my  sin,  and  resolved  against  it,  neither  my- 
self nor  other  men  can  be  reformed  and  amended  by 
it ;  this  change  of  my  mind  will  have  no  influence 
on  my  nature ;  it  will  never  correct  its  disorderly  af- 
fections, nor  subdue  its  wild  and  extravagant  in- 
equations; but  leave  it  altogether  as  vicious  and 
degenerate  as  it  found  it.  Neither  will  it  have  any 
good  influence  upon  others,  because  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear to  them  in  any  visible  effects.  So  that  it  is  only 
by  bringing  forth  its  natural  fruits,  that  our  repent- 
ance or  change  of  mind  serves  the  ends  of  God*s 
punishments ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect,  that 
Ood  should  accept  of  our  repentance  for  our  punish- 
ment, when  it  doth  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  our 
punishment.  For  this  would  be  to  defeat  himself, 
to  countermine  and  baffle  his  own  intentions,  and 
fondly  to  give  up  his  wise  and  good  ends  to  the  ob- 
stinacy and  perverseness  of  his  creatures.  You  would 
fain  have  Ood  dispense  with  your  punishment ;  wefl, 
but  you  ought  to  consider,  that  there  are  very  wise 
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and  good  ends  that  he  drives  at  in  punishing  you. 
Would  you  have  him  give  up  these  ends  ?  That  is 
unreasonable ;  that  is  to  desire  him  to  acknowledge 
that  his  ends  are  not  worth  aiming  at.  Why,  what 
is  to  be  done  then  ?  I  will  tell  you  what :  you  must 
give  him  his 'ends  by  your  repentance;  that  is,  by 
bringing  forth  such  fruits  of  repentance  as  will  ef- 
fectually amend  you,  and  contribute  to  amend  others ; 
and  then  you  may  be  secure  that  God  will  be  satis- 
fied :  but  if  not,  be  assured  he  will  prosecute  his  ends 
by  your  punishment^  and  take  care  to  warn  others 
by  the  sad  example  of  your  sufferings,  since  you 
would  not  take  care  to  warn  them  by  the  good  ex- 
ample of  your  actions. 

2.  That  we  should  bring  forth  the  meet  fruits  of 
repentance  is  also  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  consciences :  for  without  such  fruits  a  man  can 
never  be  rationally  satisfied  that  his  repentance  is 
real  and  sincere :  foi*  if  we  have  made  any  observa- 
tion upon  ourselves^  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  of 
our  own  fickleness  and  mutability,  how  many  sorts 
of  men  we  are  under  our  several  circumstances ;  how 
our  mind  veers  about  upon  every  change  of  wind, 
and  into  what  contrary  tempers  it. is  moulded  upon 
contrary  chances  and  contingencies.  And  ^having 
such  an  abundant  experience  of  our  own  inconsist- 
ency, how  can  we  rationally  conclude  upon  every 
variation  of  temper,  that  this  or  that  is  our  fixed 
judgment  or  our  standing  resolution ;  that  the  mind 
we  are  now  in  will  not  change  upon  the  next 
change  of  our  circumstances;  and  that  when  con- 
trary accidents  occur,  we  shall  not  take  up  contrary 
resolutions ;  especially  when  our  resolutions  do  op- 
pose our  inclinations,  and  our  inclinations  are  per- 
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petually  impcntuned  and  solicited  by  outward  ob- 
jects and  temptations ;  which  is  our  case  in  the  naat- 
ter  of  repentance.  In  this  case,  for  men  to  condude 
from  the  present  bent  and  inclination  of  their  wills 
that  they  are  steadily  fixed  and  determined  to  good 
resolutions,  is  a  piece  of  very  unreasonable  self-as- 
iurance :  for  when  they  know  themselres  to  be  so 
fickle  and  inconstant  in  matters  to  which  their  in- 
dinations  are  more  indifferent,  how  much  reason 
have  they  to  suspect  the  firmness  of  those  resolu* 
tbns  to  which  their  indinations  are  so  extremely 
averse,  and  from  which  so  many  outward  objects  are 
continually  beckoning  and  inviting  them?  In  this 
case  therefore  we  have  no  other  way  to  be  rationalty 
satisfied  of  the  firmness  and  stability  of  the  change 
of  our  mind,  but  only  by  the  fruits  and  effects  of 
it :  for  if,  when  it  hath  opportunity,  it  doth  not 
pass  forth  into  action,  and  display  itself  upon  our 
Uves  in  an  answerable  practice ;  if  it  doth  not  ordi- 
narily restrain  us  from  those  evils  it  condemns  and 
resolves  against,  and  spur  us  on  to  those  good  things 
it  approves  and  consents  to,  it  is  most  certain  it  is 
a  mere  cheat  and  imposture.  For  let  men  say  what 
they  please,  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  live 
in  those  vicious  courses  which  they  absolutely  con- 
demn and  are  sincerely  resolved  against :  they  may 
now  and  then  quarrel  at  their  sins,  and  take  pet 
against  them  upon  some  little  disappointment  or  un- 
handsome accident,  and  in  the  heat  of  their  distaste 
thej  may  condemn  and  renounce  them ;  but  if  when 
their  passion  is  allayed  they  resent  and  return  to 
them  again,  it  is  jiain  that  their  minds, were  never 
changed,  and  that  the  current  of  their  judgment  and 
will  was  only  interrupted  by  a  contrary  gust,  but 
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that  it  was  never  diverted  into  a  contrary  chaimdt. 
So  that  what  our  Saviour  asserts  of  men  is  as  true 
of  their  repentance,  the  tree  is  known  hy  its  fruits : 
if  our  repentance  be  genuine,  it  will  bring  forth  the 
fruit  of  reformation ;  but  if  it  be  barren,  or  bring 
forth  nothing  but  leaves  and  good  words  and  pro- 
fessions, it  is  certainly  spurious  and  hypocriticaL 
However  therefore  men  may  juggle  with  and  im- 
pose upon  their  consciences  with  false  shows  and 
semblances,  they  can  never  hope  to  be  rationally  sa- 
tisfied of  the  truth  of  their  repentance,  tiU  the  na*- 
tural  fruits  and  effects  of  it  appear  in  their  lives  and 
conversations. 

8.  That  we  should  bring  forth  these  meet  fruits 
of  repentance  is  also  necessary  to  satisfy  the  obliga- 
tion of  repentance :  for  repentance  is  not  required 
of  us  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to  the 
fruits  and  effects  of  it;  and  the  reason  why  God 
obliges  us  to  this  change  of  our  mind  is,  because  it 
is  a  necessary  introduction  to  a  thorough  change  and 
reformation  of  our  manners :  and  for  a  man  to  ccm- 
demn  sin  in  his  judgment  merely  to  condemn  it,  and 
resolve  against  it  in  his  will  merely  to  resolve  against 
it,  is  so  far  from  being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  a  ridiculous 
impertinence.  And  if  we  still  practise  what  we 
condemn,  and  do  what  we  resolve  against,  we  are  so 
far  from  answering  the  obligation  of  repentance,  that 
we  do  but  enhance  and  aggravate  our  impenitence. 
For  he  that  doth  what  he  condemns,  sins  against  his 
knowledge,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  his  own  convic- 
tions; and  he  that  doth  what  be  resolves  against, 
sins  against  his  promise,  and  basely  falsifies  his  own 
engagements.  So  that  the  mere  change  of  our 
mind,  you  see,  abstractedly  considered,  doth  by  no 
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means  answer  the  obligation  to  repentance ;  because 
the  obligation  doth  not  terminate  in  itself,  but  is 
made  with  respect  to  the  natural  effects  of  such  a 
change ;  and  because  this  change  in  itself  is  of  no 
farther  use  and  significancy  in  religion,  than  as  it  is 
pregnant  with  and  productive  of  those  effects.  For 
either  the  sin  which  I  condemn  in  my  judgment  is 
such  an  evil  as  I  ought  to  shun  and  avoid,  or  it  is 
not :  if  it  be  not,  it  is  no  virtue  in  me  to  condemn 
that  for  an  evil^  which  I  need  not  take  care  to  avoid : 
if  it  be,  it  is  a  folly  to  condemn  it,  unless  I  also  avoid 
it.  And  so  again,  either  the  duty  I  consent  to  and 
resolve  upon  in  my  will  is  necessarily  to  be  done,  or 
it  is  not :  if  it  be  not,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  re- 
solve to  do  it :  if  it  be,  it  is  in  vain  to  resolve  to  do 
it)  unless  I  perform  my  resolution.  For  as  a  cipher, 
which  is  only  in  order  to  a  number,  signifies  nothings 
unless  a  number  be  added  to  it ;  so  resolution,  which 
is  only  in  order  to  action,  is  perfectly  insignificant, 
unless  it  be  seconded  with  action.  And  since  it  is 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  doing  what  we  resolve 
that  can  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  resolve  to  do  it, 
we  must  either  deny  the  necessity  even  of  our  re- 
solving to  amend,  or  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
our  actual  amendment.  So  that  that  inward  change 
of  our  mind,  which  repentance  imports,  being  re- 
quired only  in  order  to  the  outward  change  of  our 
manners,  it  is  impossiUe  we  should  satisfy  the  obli- 
gation of  repentance  without  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  actual  amendment. 

4.  And  lastly,  That  we  should  bring  forth  these 
meet  fruits  of  repentance  is  also  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  great  work  and  design  of  repentance ;  which 
is,  to  repair  the  decays  and  ruins  of  our  nature,  and 
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recover  it  from  the  diseases  it  hath  contracted  by 
sinful  courses,  to  a  state  of  health  and  perfection. 
For  repentance  supposes  a  degeneracy  of  our  nature, 
and  the  great  business  and  design  of  it  is  to  raise 
and  recover  us.  And  hence  the  prodigal's  repent- 
ance is  called,  coming  to  himself^  Luke  xv.  17.  im- 
plying, that  before  he  was  gone  from  himself;  that 
he  had  abandoned  his  reaspn,  by  which  he  was  con- 
stituted a  man,  forsaken  the  guide  and  leading  prin- 
ciple of  his  nature,  and  was  degenerated  either  into 
a  beast  or  a  devil :  which  is  a  very  proper  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  sinners ;  who,  when  they  depart 
from  God,  depart  from  themselves,  and  run  out  of 
humanity  into  bestiality  and  devilishness.  For  they 
do  not  govern  themselves  by  reason,  as  men  should 
do,  but  by  their  passions  and  appetites,  as  beasts  and 
devils  do ;  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  their 
reason  and  conscience,  and  constantly  choose  and  re- 
fuse what  their  own  black  passions  and  appetites  di- 
rect them ;  and  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  do 
act  like  upright  beasts  or  incarnate  devils.  The  pro- 
per business  therefore  of  repentance  is  to  bring  back 
these  vagrants  to  themselves,  and  restore  them  to 
their  wits  and  reason;  to  rescue  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  passion  and  appetite,  and  put  them  under 
the  power  of  reason  and  conscience ;  'that  so  for  the 
future  they  may  live  like  themselves,  and  as  becomes 
rational  beings  that  are  related  to  God  and  one  an- 
other. This  is  the  proper  work  of  repentance,  which 
it  can  never  effect,  without  it  bring  forth  its  natural 
fruits.  For  he  that  so  repents  of  his  evil  courses  as 
not  to  correct  and  reform  them,  how  is  it  possible  he 
should  ever  be  the  better  for  them,  when  he  moves 
not  a  step  forward  from  the  corrupt  and  degenerate 
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of  his  nature,  but  onfy  dances  rdund  in  at  ditftcv 
and  sins  and  repents,  and  repents  and  An^'tik&Wi 
last  still  returns  to  the  same  pdnt;    The  cihty'itay 
to  refbrm  onr  nature,  taid  subject  its'  passnma  Mrf 
aippelites  to  its  reason,  is  to  live  well,  and  regulate 
our  actions  by  the  laws  of  reason  and  righteousnieMJ 
By  this  we  shall  by  degrees  tame  and  redute  4iMr'iii^ 
regular  inclinations,  and  readvance  our  reasoii  id'-  itS 
native  throne  and  dominion :  by  forcing'ourselv^tt 
we  must  do  at  first,  to  the  practice  of  viitilieMid'iMi^ 
ligion,  we  shall  by  degrees  acquire  Arirtuons  dii^Ntei^ 
tions,  and  those  will  improve  into  virtuous  9iabit^^ 
and  those  in  the  end  wiU  grow  to  perfection;     fiiit 
if  we  only  oondemn  our  sins,  and' resolve  f^stoal; 
them,  but  do  not  actually  renounce  and  forsake  them; 
instead  of  bettering  our  nature  we  shall  more  ifldJ 
more  debauch  and  deprave  it,  and  he  still  dedifling' 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  from  worse  to  worse,  tffl  «t 
last  our  disease  becomes  desperate  and  incurable;'  B^ 
that  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  you  see,  that  #e 
should  bring  forth  fruits  meet  far  repentance  t  be- 
cause, unless  we  do,  it  is  impossible  our  repentance 
should  ever  accomplish  the  work  it  is  designed  for ; 
that  it  should  heal  and  reform  our  nature,  extinguish 
its  vicious  inclinations,  and  adorn  it  with  those 
graces  wherein  its  beauty  and  perfection  consists : 
and  we  were  every  whit  a»  good  not  to  repent  at  all> 
as  to  repent  so  as  to  be  never  tihe  better  for  ik  And 
now  give  me  leave  to  conclude  this  argument  with  a 
fisw  inferences. 

1.  From  hence  I  infer^bat  a  ridicul^ua  tlnng  it 
is  for  men  to  make  afondprntence^  seal 'for  v£* 
gion,  while  the  direct  •contravies-to'  aUtheilittuntf 
fruits  of  repentance  do  most  vitf  bly^  is^ppear  ill  their 
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lives  and  conversations.  I  confess,  of  all  the  offices 
that  belong  to  a  preacher,  I  am  naturally  most  averse 
to  that  of  reprehension.  I  do  not  love  to  expose  men^s 
faults,  and  rake  in  their  filthy  dunghills;  and  it  is 
not  only  my  charity  to  mankind,  but  also  the  indis- 
position of  my  nature  to  find  fault,  that  makes  me  so 
heartily  wish,  O  would  to  God  that  men  were  once 
80  good,  as  to  need  no  reprehension !  that  so  we 
might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  praise  and  encou- 
rage them,  to  excite  them  to  go  on  with  the  comforts 
of  religion,  and  the  just  applauses  and  encomiums  of 
their  virtues.  But,  alas !  we  live  in  an  age  that  would 
make  a  stone  to  speak^  and  force  any  man  of  any 
conscience,  in  despite  of.  all  the  candour  and  mo- 
desty of  his  nature,  to  cry  aloud  against  the  fulsome 
hypocrisies  and  impostures  that  look  through  our 
most  glorious  pretences  to  religion.  For,  for  God's 
sake,  sirs,  is  it  not  a  shame,  a  burning  shame,  to  hear 
a  company  of  professed  atheists  and  notorious  knaves 
set  up  for  zealots  and  reformers,  and  raise  a  clamour 
for  liberty  of  conscience  and  pure  ordinances  ?  As 
for  the  sober  and  pious  dissenters,  I  can  bear  their 
mistakes  with  as  much  tenderness  and  compassion 
as  any  man ;  and  can  make  them  as  large  allowances 
as  I  could  reasonably  desire  for  myself,  if  I  were  in 
their  condition.  But  when  I  see  men  rank  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  religion,  that  live  in  open 
hostility  to  its  commands  and  precepts,  that  make  no 
conscience  of  blasplieming  the  name  of  God,  traduc- 
ing his  vioegerents  and  representatives,  defaming  and 
defrauding  their  neighbours,  and  exposing  the  most 
sacred  and  serious  things  to  scorn  and  derision,  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  there  is  mischief  behind  the  cur- 
tain, what  zealous  appearances  soever  they  may  make 
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ypoil  the  $tage.  For  it  can  never  enter  into  my  head, 
and  I  wonder  how  it  should  into  any  body's  eb^  that 
those  men  should  ever  design  well  to  religion,  whose 
{^nciples  and  practices  are  so  openly  irreiigioiiSi 
They  may  pretend  religion,  (for  that  is  so  venerable 
a  name,  that  it  will  serve  to  set  d  fair  colour  upon 
the  ugliest  intentions,)  but  though  we  may  be  de- 
ceived by  a  well-disgiiised  hypocrisy,  yet  sure  we 
can  never  believe  that  profaneness  is  in  earnest,  when 
it  pretends  to  be  zealous  for  religion  and  a  thorough 
reformation.  O  would  to  God  that  men  would  at 
least  be  so  honest  as  to  appear  what  they  are,  or  at 
least  not  be  so  ridiculous,  as  to  pretend  the  quite 
contrary  to  what  they  appear !  It  would  make  an  ho- 
nest heart  bleed  to  see  how  religion,  how  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  is  rendered  cheap  and  vile,  by  the  inpK> 
pudent  pretences  which  bad  men  make  to  it;  men 
whose  lives  are  bad  enough  to  disgrace  popery  itself, 
and  who  are  protestants  only  because  they  are  not 
papists.  In  the  name  of  God,  sirs,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  any  religion,  and  much  more  with  the  pro- 
testant,  which,  by  its  pure  and  honest  principles,  de- 
fies and  renounces  you ;  which  abominates  your  de- 
signs and  disavows  your  actions,  and  blushes  to  see 
how  you  profane  and  scandalize  it,  by  pretending 
friendship  to  and  familiarity  with  it  ?  For  what  will 
strange'rs  think  of  it,  that  understand  not  its  princi- 
ples, when  they  hear  such  as  you  claim  such  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  it  ?  How  prone  will  they  be 
to  suspect  that  it  is  a  religion  for  your  tooth,  s^d 
that  it  shelters  and  patronises  you  in  all  your  wick- 
edness ?  Wherefore,  for  God's  sake,  be  at  length  sa 
just  to  the  reputation  of  that  religion  you  pretend  so 
much  zeal  for,  as  either  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
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it,  by  living  up  to  its  principles,  or  not  concern  your- 
selves any  farther  about  it.  For  this  I  am  sure  of, 
while  such  as  you  pretend  to  it,  it  loses  much  more 
by  the  disgrace  which  your  lives  do  cast  upon  It,  than 
ever  it  is  like  to  gain  by  your  zeal  and  your  clamour 
for  it. 

2.  Hence  I  also  infer,  hoiv  extremely  insufficient 
that  repentance  is,  which  the  church  of  Rome  doth 
frankly  approve  and  allow  of;  which  is  such  as 
plainly  evacuates  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
bringing  forth  the  natural  fruits  of  repentance ;  as 
any  one  may  easily  apprehend,  that  will  but  take 
the  pains  impartially  to  consider  the  chain  of  thaf 
church's  principles.  For  first,  the  coundl  of  Trent 
teaches,  that  attrition,  which  is  nothing  but  a  sorrow 
for  sin,  proceeding  from  the  fear  of  punishments, 
doth  dispose  men  to  receive  grace  in  the  sacrament 
of  penance ;  and  that  all  sacrahients  of  the  gospel,  of 
which  penance  is  one,  do  actually  confer  grace  upon 
those  that  are  disposed  for  it.  So  that  if  he  hath 
but  the  grace  to  be  afi-aid  of  hell,  and  to  be  sorry 
-  that  he  is  in  danger  of  it,  it  is  but  confessing  his  sins 
to  a  priest,  and  undet^ing  a  short  trifling  penance, 
and  upon  a  few  words  of  absolution  he  shall  present- 
ly be  dubbed  a  true  penitent,  and  be  as  effectually 
instated  in  the  favour  of  God,  as  if  he  had  brought 
forth  all  the  fruits  of  repentance.  And  this,  Bellar- 
mine  tells  us,  is  the  current  judgment  of  all  their  di- 
vines; which  if  it  be  true,  poor  Judas  had  very  ill 
luck  to  be  damned :  for,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
he  was  throughly  disposed  for  justification,  it  being 
out  of  mere  attrition  that  he  hanged  himself:  so  that 
had  he  had  biit  a  priest  to  have  administered  pe- 
nance and  abdolatibh'to  him,  that  grace  that  made 
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hitn  hang  himself  vfovld  have  entitled  hini  to  hea-^ 
ven,  .  It  is :tru^.. indeed,  they  teji  us^  there  is.;a.^:er- 
tain  pep^nce  which  men  n^ust  undei:^  .for  th^  sjii^, 
in  this  life ;  .and  that,  if  they  should  noi^  perform  F^hcit) 
is  imposed  upon  them^  or  if  what  is  imposed  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  God's  justice,  they  mucFt 
be  forced  to  n^ake  it  up  by  their  sufferings  in  purga- 
tory. But  even  against  this^  too  that  church  hath 
contrived  an  excellent  remedy ;  and  that  is,  :the  trea- 
sury of  the  superabundant  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
saints ;  of  which,  at  very  reasonable  rates,  men  .may 
purchase  such  a  share  as  will  immediately  pay  off  all 
their  purgatory  scores,  how  great  soever  theic  pre7 
sent  sins,  and  how  small  soever  their  present  penances 
are.  For  out  of  this  treasury  of  merit  you  may  have 
indulgence  for  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  years ;  and  if  this  will  not  satisfy,  you 
may,  besides  this,  have  full  indulgence,  fuller  indul- 
gence, and  fullest  indulgence ;  and  it  is  impossible 
you  should  ever  want  merit  to  keep  your  soul  out  of 
purgatory,  if  you  have  but  money  and  hearts  to  pay 
for  it.  But  if  you  should  still  be  doubtful,  you  may 
secure  all,  if  you  please,  by  •  listing  yourself  in  an 
holy  confraternity :  for  if  you  will  but  turn  brother  of 
St.  Francis  his  cord,  you  shall  presently  be  entitled 
to  such  a  stock  of  indulgences,  as  all  the  sins  you 
can  commit  will  never  be  able  to  outspend.  For  at 
your  first  putting  on  this  sacred  implement,  you  have 
as  full  and  as  effectual  pardon  as  was  ever  vouch- 
safed  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  And  afterwards, 
should  you  fall  into  mortal  sin,  it  is  but  taking  so 
much  pains  as  to  walk  after  the  monthly  procession, 
and  you  shall  have  a  plenary  indulgence  which  shall 
attend  your  holy  cor4  to  the  very  article  of  your 
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death.  Besides  which,  you  shall  tiave  yoor  share 
in  all  the  superabundant  merits  of  the  saints,  of  the 
order  of  saint  Rose's,  and  saint  Clara's,  and  saint 
Francis  himself,  who,  by  preaching  to  beasts,  and 
teaching  larks  and  swallows  their  catechism,  and 
silly  sheep  to  bleat  out  their  canonical  hours,  with 
sundry  other'such  like  holy  feats,  could  not  fail  to 
treasure  up  a  vast  stock  of  merits  in  the  common 
bank  of  his  fraternity.  Or,  if  you  would  be  surer 
yet,  you  may  enter  yourself  a  brother  of  the  holy 
fraternity  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  beads  of  St.  Do- 
minic ;  where,  for  saying  over  an  hundred  and  fifty 
Ave-Marys  and  fifteen  Paternosters  in  a  week,  you 
shall  not  only  be  allowed  your  dividend  of  the  super- 
abundant meri1;s  of  all  the  saints  from  Adam,  and  as 
many  indulgences  as  you  can  possibly  have  occasion 
for  yourself,  but  such  an  overplus  as  win  be  suffi- 
dent  to  redeem  an  hundred  and  fifteen  souls  yeariy 
out  of  purgatory.  And  it  would  be  a  very  hard  case 
if  with  alt  this  tackle  you  should  go  to  purgatory 
yourself.  But  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  it  is 
but  enrolling  yourself  a  brother  of  St.  Simon's  scapu- 
lar, and  then,  if  you  should  go  to  pui^tory,  the  Vir^n 
Mary  hath  engaged  herself,  if  pope  John  XXTI.  doth 
not  foully  belie  her,  to  come  down  to  pui^tory  every 
Saturday  night,  and  pull  up  every  soul  thence  that 
hath  worn  this  sacred  vestment  into  the  holy  hill  of 
eternal  life.  And  when  a  friar's  cord,  or  rochet,  or 
string  of  beads,  are  such  excellent  tools  for  men  to 
work  out  their  salvation  with,  what  need  they  trouble 
themselves  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance  ? 
Had  thesie  things  been  only  the  conceits  of  some  par- 
ticulaf  iA'emb6i^''(^'t1iai  dhurth,  I  shbulif  ndi  liave 
ihdili6ned  itieih  iii'this  plac^;  '^da'use  'lb  'us  'ihey 
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cannot  but  look  to  be  extreoielj  ridiculous :  but,  Bi^ai 
they  are  cheats  that  have  been  founded  aad  esUr- 
blished  on  the  bulls  of  their  popes,  avovired  and  omi- 
tended  for  by  their  gravest  doctors,  and  reverenced 
and  believed  by  the  devoutest  members  of  their  con»- 
munion.  And  how  can  they  be  obliged  to  bring  farik 
the  firuits  of  repentance,  who  are  furnished  with  so, 
many  pretty  devices  to  get  to  heaven  without  them  ? 
3.  And  lastly,  Hetice  therefore  let  us  aU  be  per- 
suaded heartily  to  comply  with  this  injunction,  and 
bring  forth  the  natural  fruits  of  repentance :  first,  to 
form  a  hearty  and  deliberate  resolution  against  our 
sins ;  and  then  to  put  it  into  execution,  by  forsaking 
all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  limng  soberb/^ 
and  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  worlds 
I  do  not  deny  but  in  this  undertaking  there  are 
many  times  very  great  difficulties,  especially  when 
we  first  enter  upon  it,  when  after  a  long  course  of 
folly  we  begin  to  reform :  for  then  we  must  wrestle 
against  our  own  inclinations,  and  struggle  with  in- 
veterate habits ;  and  this,  perhaps,  will  put  us  to  a 
greater  trial  of  our  courage  and  constancy  than  we 
are  now  aware  of.  But  if,  upon  a  due  consideration 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  we  can  but  once  per- 
suade ourselves  to  a  thorough  resolution  of  amend- 
ment, in  all  probability  we  have  broke  the  heart  of 
the  main  difficulty  of  repentance.  It  is,  I  confess,  a 
hard  thing  for  a  man  to  persuade  himself  against  all 
his  habits  and  inclinations,  to  resolve  without  any  re- 
serve, in  cold  and  deliberate  thoughts,  upon  a  uni- 
versal reformation ;  at  once  to  resolve  to  bid  adieu 
for  ever  to  all  his  darling  lusts  and  their  appendant 
pleasures..  This,  as  our  Saviour  describes  it,  is  lik^ 
the  cutting  qff((fa  right  hand,  and  the  plucking  out 
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o^fl  right  eye;  and  therefore  must  doubtieCB  be  at' 
tended  with  vehement  strugglhig;!  and  reluctances : 
but  when  this  is  done,  the  sharpest  pang  of  our  re- 
pentance is  over ;  and  if  now  we  do  not  wilfully  mis- 
carry, these  our  bitter  throes,  like  the  vitgia  mo* 
tiler's,  will  soon  conclude  in  songs  and  magnificats. 
For  by  armmg  a  firm  resolution  i^inst  them,  we 
have  alr»idy  broken  the  main  strength  of  our  lusts ; 
so  that  now  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue 
our  victory ;  and  if  we  have  but  courage  to  keep  the 
ground  we  have  gotten,  and  to  stand  firm  to  our  re-  . 
wdution,  that  so  our  conquered  foe  may  not  be  aUe 
to  rally  and  reinforce  himself  against  iw,  we  shall 
soon  be  i^owned  with  the  joys  of  a  victory  that  will 
lead  us  into  an  everlasting  triumph.  For  our  evil 
habits  being  for  a  while  kept  under  a  constant  and 
severe  restraint,  will  by  degrees  decay  and  languish, 
bnd  at  last  expire,  and  then  the  trouMe  of  omtend- 
hig  will  be  ov&r,  and  all  our  consequent  reh^on  will 
be  sweet,  and  natural,  and  easy ;  and  we  shall  reap 
tar  more  pleasure  and  delight  from  it,  than  ever  we 
did  from  the  most  jolly  course  of  sinning.  For  be- 
ndes  that  a  rel^ous  life  is  in  itself  more  agreeable 
to  OUT  rational  faculties,  and  consequently  more 
grateful  unto  human  natUFe,  whose  noUest  pleasures 
do  result  from  the  exercise  of  her  highest  faculties, 
and  whose  highest  faculties  are  never  so  vigopourfy 
exercised  as  within  the  sphere  of  a  religious  life; 
besides  which,  I  say,  we  shall  therein  find  an  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  mind,  and  such  a  calm  of 
.conscience,  and  such  ravishing  joys  and  delights 
springing  out  of  our  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
our  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality  hereafter,  as  will 
abundantly  compensate  all  our  labours  past,  and  ren- 
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der  them  not  only  tolerable,  but  delightsome.  For 
how  can  I  think  any  pains  intolerable,  the  endurance 
whereof  wili^cieat^^  me, 

will  crown  me  with  the  applause  of  my  own  mind, 
will  endear  me  to  the  fountain  of  all  love  and  good- 
ness,  and  enteripn  .'me  wHhi  diip-^liPp!^  of  being  as 
happy,  after  a  few  moments,  as  all  the  joys  of  an  ever- 
lasting heaven  ctk  itnake  me?  But,  I  beseech  you  to 
9Rni^4^i'»iiP^i(:;<pot  ^^>^b.>jeasier  tocttdtue  Md^igUUida 
d^fl  b^^^^mpwtaace,  ithan  the  horrid  deBfiairi  ofiii 
4jl9igj^gh^  ? ,  to.thwart  a  JfooUsh  and  untfeasonalfcr 
%^  ||w|i  tp  mar  for  ever  upon  the.xadL  of  a^ia8& 
Qg^i^nfgipg  cpnsdience  ?  H  it  be  ao  griefvdus  to  xd^td 
cjq^ig^/with,  4n  evil  habit,  and  struggle  a  while  wilM 
a;M(i^i^^s€t»tmBte  inclination,  to  resolve,  and  Jtiiv«^ 
fpd.walch,  and  juray  against  them,  Lord^howgfiet^ 
O^yWiU  it  be  to  dwell  with  everkMmg  bmrmingmi 
€^]|4{^P  fsodure  the.  dire  effects  of  thy  unquenchaUe 
flffy[  for  ^Yer  ?  And  one  of  these  must  certainltf  be 
en^Hi^/ij;  fop  between  them  there: is  no  mediuinL 
'\^fr^Qce  seeing  we  are  under  such  an  absolute  ae- 
ceni^tj,  of  ef4uriag  hel}  or  the  diffiouUies  of  repents 
i^Ace,  in  the  n^me  of  God,  let  us  but  act  like  wtm^ 
and  of  th(e  two  choose  that  which  is  most  tolerable ; 
and  then  I  am  sure  we  shall  follow  the  couwel  of 
the  text>and  hring  forth  fruiU  meet  for  repents 
once. 
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— ; — and  the  door  teat  shut- .,   ,  j^jj? 

XHESRwoidf'Cre  the  close  of  tbe  paraUe  of  «U^ 
ten  vii|[iiiB,  wbom  our  Saviour  (^tributes  info  fi^ 
wise  and  five  foolish;  and  hy  them  he  reprMetrta-Hi^ 
dificrant  caniage  and  &te  of  men  both'  good  iSl4 
bad^>  For  the  tetter  undergtandingorvbii^t^'^'^ 
Ua,-you  must  know  that  our  Savioor  fcoircrtred  fS^ 
at  well  as  sundrj  otherg,  fhtm  the  Jewish  docttMra^ 
of  which  our  learned  Sheringb&m»  in  his  pt«fbce  df 
his  translation  of  the  Joma,  hath  given  us  sundiylW' 
stances ;  of  which  this  is  one ;  which  to  this  pUfpM^ 
be  tMuscribes  out  of  the  Gemara  BabylonJca ;  RM( 
Eliezei  said,  "  Be>  ture  thou  repent  the  day  Befi^ 
"  thou  diest."  Upon  which '  his  disoi^es  adcedUiif, 
whether  a  man  might  know  that  hour  of  his  death'? 
Whereunto  he  answers,  "Let  a  Aan  therefore  te^ 
"  pent  every  daj,  because  he  knows  not  when 'he 
■*  shall  die."  Upon  which  Rab.  Jochanan  proposes 
this  parable :  A  cdrtaiQ'  rich  man  prepared  a  mar- 
riage feast,  to  which  he  called  his  servants,  but  did 
not  tell  them  the  distinct  time  when  his  feast  should 
be :  of  these  servants  some  were  wise  and  some 
foolish ;  the  wise  clothed  themselves  splendidly,  and 
sitting  before  their  master's  house,  thus  thought  with 
themselves ;  All  things  are  here  prepared,  and  no- 
thing il  wanting :  wherefore,  since  we  are  uncertain 
what  hour  we  shall  be  caDed,  we  will  wait,  that  ao 
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whensoever  he  calls  us  we  may  be  read^^  to  attend. 
But  the  foolish  sleepy  servants  loitered  away  their 
time,  concluding  thus  with  themselves ;  We  need  not 
be  over-hasty  in  making  ourselves  ready,  it  being  yet 
a  great  while  before  we  are  like  to  be  called.  But  on 
a  sudden  the  master  calls  them  all  to  the  supper; 
upon  which  the  wise  appeared  before  him  ready  to 
attend,  but  the  foolish,  being  unready,  would  fain 
have  gone  away  to  dress  themselves ;  but  the  king, 
rejoicing  for  those  who  were  ready,  and  being  veiy 
angry  with  those  that  slept,  said,  You  who  are  ready 
shall  sit  down  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  rejoice ;  whilst 
you  that  slept  shall  be  shut  out  of  door :  for  so  saith 
the  Lord ;  Behold,  my  servants  shall  eat,  but  you 
shall  hunger ;  my  servants  shall  drink,  but  you  shall 
thirst.  This  is  the  Jewish  parable,  which  for  sub* 
stance  being  so  exactly  agreeable  with  our  Saviour^s^ 
we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  that  his  was  ovily 
a  copy  of  that  original :  and  since  the  design  of  it  is 
evidently  to  shew  the  danger  of  delaying  repentance 
to  the  last,  we  may  fairly  suppose  the  design  of  our 
Saviour  to  be  so  too.  For  by  the  wise  and  foolish 
virgins  here,  our  Saviour  plainly  means  good  and  bad 
Christians ;  and  by  the  niarriage  feast,  that  state  of 
happiness  which  he  hath  prepared  for  the  good.  By 
their  going  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  is  meant 
their  expectation  of  Christ's  coming,  either  to  thdr 
particular  or  to  the  general  judgment.  By  thei^ 
lamps  in  their  hands,  expositors  generally  understand 
their  visible  profession  of-  Christianity.  By  the  oil 
that  made  those  lamps  to  shine,  is  meant  charity  and 
good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  sincere  repent- 
ance, and  the  glory  and  lustre  of  our  Christian  pro- 
fession* And  as  for  the  wise,  who  by  sincere  repent^ 
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ance  had  prepared  themselves  fov  this  feast  of  hea- 
venly happiness,  they  are  admitted  into  it ;  but  as 
for  the  foolish,  that  had  put  off  all  to  the  last,  though 
they  bestirred  themselves  very  vigorously  in  this  sad 
extremity,  yet  all  this  was  to  no  purpose ;  for  when 
they  came  to  ask  admittance  into  heaven,  the  door 
was  shut  against  them,  and  they  are  dismissed  with 
this  bitter  fjpfrewell.  Verily^  I  say  unto  you^  I  know 
you  not  S6  that  the  design  of  the  words  is  plainly 
to  represent  the  sad  catastrophe  of  a  late  repentance ; 
which  though  it  may  be  very  active  and  vigorous 
when  things  are  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  yet 
proves  n^ost  commonly  ineffectual,  and  finds  the  door 
of  heaven  shut  against  it. 

That  therefore  which  I  design  from  these  words 
is  this,  to  explain  and  state  what  is  the  effect  of  a 
death-bed  repentance ;  by  which  I  mean,  such  a  re- 
pentance as,  after  a  long  course  of  wickedness,  b^ns 
upon  the  very  near  and  sensible  approach,  either  of  a 
natural  or  violent  death ;  such  as  is  put  off  till  death 
is  at  the  door,  aivd  men  perceive  themselves  to  be  de-i 
parting  hence,  and  going  away  into  eternity.  For 
as  for  that  repentance  which  is  begun  in  health,  when 
death  is  not  in  view,  and  men  are  in  the  midst  of 
temptations  to  the  contrary,  it  is  much  more  free  and 
ingenuous  than  that  of  a  death-bed  can  be  supposed ; 
and  consequently,  though  it  should  be  stopped  in  its 
progress  by  a  sudden  unexpected  death,  yet  there  is 
much  more  hope  of  it :  and  that  which  begins  also 
in  a  long  lingering  sickness,  though  it  be  not  so  free 
as  the  former,  and  therefore  not  so  hopeful ;  yet  u 
there  much  more  hope  of  it,  than  of  that  which  ber 
gins  in  more  acute  diseases,  to  which  death  more 
suddenly  follows ;  because  it  hath  much  more  time 
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to  gtxrfr  iri,  olid  to  finisTi  and  complete  itself  bf. 
That  l«te  or  death-bed  repentance  therefbre,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  now  inquiring,  must  be  such  a 
repentance  as  be^ns  in  the  prospect  of  a  near  ap- 
proaching death,  and  to  which  that  death  doth  verjr 
suddenly  follow.  Concemmg  which  I  shalt  inqmre 
thisse  three  things : 

•  r.  How  fiff  it  is  possible  for  such  a  repentance  to 
be  effectual. 

II:  How  extremely  hazardous  it  is  whether  it  evet 
aMually  prore  effectual  to  our  happiness  or  no. 

'  III.  If  it  should  prove  so,  yet  how  impossible  it  isj 
itt'aA  brdinary  way,  for  us  to  attain  any  camfortabK 
afibutance  of  it. 

-^^I.  ^ow  fer  if  is  possible  for  such  a  repentance  to 
be  effi^ual.  And  here  I  dare  not  pronounce  it  tci 
btd  AlM^lutely  and  universally  ineffectual,  tiiough  I 
cOtafoss  I  am  horribly  afraid  thai  it  very  rarely  proves 
oUi^wise.  OPor  the  repentance  on  which  salvatidii 
is- Entailed'  necessarily  includes  a  thorough  change  of 
scREii ;  that  fs,  a  new  prevailing  judgment  and  reso- 
lirtkm:  and  for  certain,  wheresoever  this  really  is^ 
tht<re  is  true  repentance.  For  the  very  life  of  re- 
pentatice  consists  in  the  universal  subjection  of  btir 
s^tls  to  Gfbd;  Arid  this  subjection  consists  in  such  a 
fiiM  Resolution  of  soui  to  obey  him,  as,  whensoever 
octtttiott  'Is'offet^^ = will  tender  us  actually  bbedieiirt;! 
I4tiiow  thCTe  are  soinfe  who  place  this  subjectioit  of 
theif^ibiils  to  Gbd  in  ati  universal  habit  of  obedi- 
etkk  i'  btit  suVely  they  do  riot  consider  that  an  habtt 
df  obiedierice;  which  idohsittd  in  an  inherent  aptnete 
iMd  Ikeulty  of  bbeying,  is  not  attainable  Under  a  long 
pik)gros«4«f  f^^im  r^^d  tte^^  ftirkt  eiitrahcte 

iM(PtR;^>iKligft^^^tirte;<W         sb  M  frdta  b^in^  Ha- 
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bituated  to  obey  God,  that  we  genera%  ob^y  witb  i^  > 
great  deal  of  difficulty;  aod  wiule  we  daso^  ft  U^ 
contradiction  to  say  we  are  habituated  tp  c^iiedienc^  . 
So  that  by  placing  the  soul's  BubjecUon  to  Grad  m 
such  a  jiabitf  we  undermine  the  comfort  of  all  begiors 
ners  in  religion,  and  exclude  all  those  from  beings 
faithful  servants,  who  have  not  conquered  those  dif^ 
ficulties  of  obeying^    And  therefore  I  think  it; much 
more  safe  to  place  our  first  subjection  to  God  in  a : 
hearty  resolution  of  obeying :  for  as  choice  and  reso- 
lution is  the  principle  of  all  our  voluntary  actioti8i:9Qk 
it  is  of  our  subjection  to  God ;  which .  being  a;  m^fal 
action,  must  be  voluntary,  and  so  begin  in  cboioe  osi 
resolution ;  from  whence,  if  it  hath  opportuoUy^  it . 
will  proceed  into  action ;  and  that  being  often  te- 
peated,  will  gradually  improve  into  an  habit,  and  sai 
in  time  render  it  natural  and  easy  to  ua«     Bot  if! 
death  should  intervene,  and  deprive  the  man  whO'jdir 
thus  sincerely  resolved,  on  all  opportunities  of  actual 
obedience,  that  being  accidental,  makes  no  change  in 
his  main  state ;  the  frame  and  temper  of  his  soul  re-r^ 
mains  the  same ;  it  goes  into  eternity  a  faithful  subn* 
ject  to  Grod ;  and  had  it  continued  longer  here,  would 
have  expressed  its  subjection  in  all  the  necessary  acta 
of  homage  and  obedience.     And  far  be  it  from  us  to 
imagine  the  condition  of  such  a  soul  to  be  desperate : 
for  though  it  is  true,  that  a  holy  life  is  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  salvation  ;  yet  it  is  also  true,  that 
a  holy  life  is  necessarily  included  in  this  subjection 
of  our  souls  to  God.     That  man  doth  live  a  holy  life 
who  sincerely  submits  his  soul  to  God,  and  is  firmly 
resolved,  as  occasion  offers,  to  express  his  submiasioii 
in  all  the  external  acts  of  homage  and  obedience.   It 
is  true,  the  death-bed  penitent  hath  not  opportunity 
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to  exercise  himself  in  all  parts  of  obedience ;  he  can- 
not practise  chastity  and  temperance,  nor  any  other 
virtue,  to  whose  contrtry  vice  his  sickness  hath  nt- 
terlj  disabled  him.  But  what  of  that  ?  Neither  hath 
the  healthful  penitent  always  opportunity  to  practise 
every  virtue  which  Grod  enjoins :  if  he  be  poor  or 
single,  he  can  no  more  give  alms,  or  provide  for  his 
children,  than  the  sick  man  can  be  chaste  or  tempe- 
rate ;  and  yet  he  lives  a  holy  life,  I  hope,  though  he 
hath  no  occasion  or  opportunity  to  practise  either  of 
these  duties.  Why  then  may  not  the  sick  penitent, 
that  practises  his  duty  so  far  as  he  hath  opportu- 
nity ;  that  heartily  mourns  for  his  sin,  and  patienify 
submits  to  Ood*s  correction ;  that  practises  humility 
and  devotion,  is  charitable  in  forgiving  offences,  just 
in  making  restitution  for  injuries ;  why  may  not  such 
a  one  be  as  well  said  to  live  a  holy  life,  when  he  doth 
all  this  out  of  a  hearty  subjection  of  his  soul  to  God, 
though  he  should  have  no  opportunity  to  jH^etise 
Some  other  virtues  ?  For  he  who  is  sincerely  resolved 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  temperance  Itnd  chastity,  is 
chaste  and  temperate,  though  he  never  have  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  them ;  and  all  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  one  that  lives  to  practise  what  he  re- 
solves, is  only  this,  that  the  latter  will  practise  it, 
arid  the  former  would.  And  in  God's  account,  who 
sees  the  issues  of  all  our  resolutions,  he  is  as  reaOy 
temperate,  who  would  be  so  if  he  had  opportunity, 
as  he  who  is  so  when  he  hath :  so  that  though  his  re- 
pentance be  not  strictly  the  same  with  the  other's, 
yet  it  being  to  the  same  purpose,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  the  good  (rod  will  damn  him  only  for  a  puncti- 
lio. '  If  therefore  it  be  not  impossible  for  any  death- 
}ied  penitent  to  r^Uce  himself  to  a  firm  prevailing 
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resolution  of  obeying  God,  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
clude bis  condition  to  be  absolutely  desperate :  for 
being  so  resolved,  he  is  a  holy  man,  though  very  im- 
perfectly, I  confess ;  if  he  go  into  eternity  with  that 
resolution  with  him,  that  will  dispose  him  for  Bome 
degree  of  happiness.  For  if  his  resolution  be  such  as 
would  have  prevailed,  if  he  continued  in  this  life,  it 
will  as  wdl  prevail  in  the  other :  and  if  it  so  prevail 
there»  as  to  rend£r  him  actually  obedient,  it  will  by 
necessary  consequence  render  him  in  some  measure 
a  happy  and  blessed  spirit ;  obedience  to  God  being 
as  natural  a  cause  of  happiness,  as  the  sun  is  of 
light,  or  the  fire  of  heat  and  burning.     All  the  diffi- 
culty therefore  is  this,  not  whether  God  will  accept 
of  such  a  resolution,  as  whether  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance can  be  so  far  improved  as  to  rise  to  such  a  reso- 
lution.   And  here  I  must  needs  confess,  and  shall 
hereafter  make  it  evident,  that  the  difficulty  of  per- 
fecting such  a  repentance  into  such  a  resolution  is  so 
exceeding  great,  that  it  is  the  greatest  madness  in 
the  world  for  any  man  to  promise  himself  success  be- 
forehand wh])st  he  is  in  healthy  and  hath  so  many 
better  opportunities  of  repentance  in  his  hand.    But 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  I  dare  not  say,  for 
these  following  reasons : 

1.  Because  de  facto  we  sometimes  find  that  the 
resolutions  of  a  sick-bed  have  proved  effectual.  We 
know  there  have  been  some  men,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
sickness,  when  they  have  looked  on  themselves  as 
abandoned  of  all  hopes,  have  yet  betaken  thetnselves 
to  serious  resolutions ;  which,  when  they  have  reco« 
vered  to  their  former  health,  have  visibly  proved  ef- 
fectual. I  confess,  these  sick-bed  resolutions  do  most 
commonly  die  when  the  man  recovers,  and  he  nau- 
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ally  learet  his  bed  and  hk  good  purpooes  togetlior: 
but  since  there  we  some  instanoes  wherein  thef  lunre 
held  and  pnnred  effectual,  that  is  suflfcient  to  d» 
monstrate  the  possilulitj  of  the  thing :  for  what  hath 
been,  nuiy  be ;  and  what  reason  can  be  giren  why 
some  men  may  not  perform  in  eternity  what  they 
promised  on  their  death-beds,  as  well  as  others  ds 
after  their  recoTey  what  they  promised  on  their 
sick-beds  ?  As  therefore  the  relapse  of  most  men  firom 
their  sick-bed  purposes  proves  it  extremely  hard,  so 
the  continuance  of  others  steadfost  to  them,  proves 
it  possible  for  such  purposes  to  be  sincere. 

S.  Another  thing  that  proves  it  possible  is  this ; 
that  upon  a  death-bed  ofttimes  the  arguments  of  re« 
pentance  have  a  more  immediate  access  to  the  minds 
of  men  than  at  any  other  time ;  and,  consequently, 
may  be  well  supposed  to  be  much  more  effectual  and 
operative.  Now  the  promises  and  threats  of  rriigioD 
will  strike  more  immediately  on  the  soul,  the  goods 
and  evils  which  they  proi^ose  and  denounce  being 
nearer  at  hand,  and  the  soul  perceiving  herself  with* 
in  the  moment  of  enjojring  the  one,  or  suffering  the 
other,  for  ever ;  ai;id  that  thick  f<^  of  earthly  cares 
and  pleasures  that  interrupted  her  prospect  into  the 
other  world,  being  in  a  great  measure  dispded  and 
scattered,  she  lies  more  open  and  uncovered  to  the 
things  of  eternity :  and  therefcnre,  as  one  thing  strUtei 
upon  another  with  a  natural  effect,  as  light  strikea 
upon  the  eye,  and  sounds  upon  the  ear,  so  eternal 
things  do  upon  immortal  spirits,  when  there  is  no* 
thing  between  to  intercept  the  stroke,  and  make 
most  de6p  and  vigorous  impressions  on  them.  And 
when  heaven  and  hell  are  so  near  the  soul,  that  she 
expects  almost  every  moment  to  expire  into  the 
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antfl»HlHM'j  lilWitdteiwH  ^hsktetnn^  «ii# 
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him,  and  by  a  more  than  ordinary  grace  concur  with 
his  endeavours,  and  render  them  successful.  It  is,  I 
confess,  a  sad  state,  when  things  are  brought  to  this 
extremity,  that  he  has  nothing  but  this  to  depend 
on  ;  but  yet,  since  the  grace  of  God  is  not  confined 
to  do  thus  or  thus,  and  no  otherwise,  but  may,  when 
it  pleases,  transgress  the  ordinary  methods  of  its 
procedure,  I  dare  not  pronounce  the  state  of  those 
death-bed  penitents  wholly  desperate,  who  heartily 
implore  the  divine  assistance,  and  exert  their  utmost 
strength,  and  use  all  means  within  their  power  to 
change  the  wicked  temper  of  their  minds.  For  God 
may  hear  and  pity  them,  if  he  please ;  and  if  he  will, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  his  own  grace,  concurring  with 
their  endeavours,  can  produce  this  happy  effect,  how 
great  and  difficult  soever  it  may  be.  All  that  can 
be  said  therefore  in  the  case .  is  this,  that  an  internal 
change  of  soul,  from  a  state  of  disobedience  to  a  state 
of  universal  subjection  to  God,  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  salvation ;  that  such  a  change  is  possible 
to  the  death-bed  penitent,  and  so  consequently  is 
the  salvation  wliich  depends  upon  it.  But,  alas !  it  is 
barely  possible,  so  barely  possible,  that,  while  I  am 
in  my  wits,  I  think  I  should  hardly  venture  on  it 
for  a  thousand  worlds.     Which  brings  me  to, 

11.  The  next  thing  proposed,  which  was,  to  shew 
you  how  fearfully  hazardous  it  is,  whether  a  man 
that  begins  his  religion  on  his  death-bed  can  actually 
arrive  to  that  degree  of  repentance  as  is  necessary 
to  his  future  happiness.  And  this  will  plainly  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider, 

1.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  thing  itsel£ 
S.  The  impotency  and  indisposidon  of  him  that 
is  to  perform  it. 
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3.  The  little  reason  he  hath  to  expect  an  extra- 
ordinary  aid  and  assistance  from  God. 

1.  It  is  extremely  hazardous,  because  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  thing  itself.  We  find  by  experience, 
that  after  a  long  course  of  sin,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  reduce 
himself  to  a  thorough  resolution  of  amendment ;  for 
custom  of  sinning  begets  sinful  habits,  and  sinful 
habits  are  a  second  nature  to  us.  So  that  for  a  man 
to  resolve  upon  a  holy  life  after  he  hath  been  long 
habituated  to  the  contrary,  is  to  resolve  to  make 
war  with  himself,  and  to  live  in  open  hostility  with 
the  inclinations  of  his  own  nature :  and  thus  to  re- 
solve against  the  grain,  and  incline  himself  against 
his  own  inclinations,  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of 
violence  that  a  man  can  offer  to  himself.  It  is  true, 
in  a  sudden  heat  and  transport,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  a  man  to  resolve  against  any  thing  when  he  is  in 
a  pet  against  his  sins,  or  his  mind  is  chafed  into  a  reli- 
gious temper :  but  these  inconsiderate  purposes  are 
generally  the  greatest  cheats  in  the  world,  for  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  work  any  alteration  in  the  soul;  for 
though  now  the  man  be  in  a  pet  against  his  sins,  yet 
his  judgment  of  them  is  the  same,  and  that  is  the 
principle  of  his  standing  resolutions.  Men  are  often 
angry  with  their  best  friends,  and  while  the  passion 
continues,  they  can  easily  resolve  to  discard  them 
for  ever ;  but  notwithstanding  they  do  so,  yet  they 
are  friends  stiU,  and  love  them  heartily,  though  at 
present  they  do  not  perceive  it :  and  as  soon  as  their 
passion  is  over,  their  love  will  return,  and  immedi- 
ately cancel  all  their  resolutions  against  them.  And 
so  it  is  with  those  passionate  resolutions  men  make 
against  their  sins,  which  work  na  change  at  all  in 
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the  standing  temper  and  dispositions  of  their  souls ; 
and  are  so  far  from  curing  them,  that  they  are  ooJjr 
the  intermissions  of  their  disease;  and  though  at 
present  they  are  angry  with  their  sins,  and  do  pur-« 
pose  never  to  be  reconciled  to  them  more^  yet  still 
they  love  them  heartily,  though  thqr  perceive  it  iiot» 
and  as  soon  as  their  passion  is  over,  their  love  re- 
turns, and  reverses  this  purpose ;  and  so  these  fedl- 
ings  out  of  lovers  end  in  the  renovation  of  love :  so 
that  these  rash  and  hasty  resolutions  are  so  far  fix>m 
being  hearty  subm]ssion3  unto  God,  that  they  only 
make  a  truce  with  him  to  fetch  breath,  and  ipecruit 
fi>r  a  farther  rebellion.  And  thus  to  resolve  is,  I 
confess,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  But  for  an 
old  sinner  to  enter  into  a  serious  resolution  of  amend- 
ment in  the/  midst  of  cool  and  deliberate  thoughts, 
when  his  sins  are  about  him,  entertaining  him  with 
fresh  remembrances  of  those  dear  pleasures  they 
were  wont  to  invite  him  to ;  when  he  i^,^  or  supposes 
himself  to  be  environed  with  temptation,  and  im- 
portuned on  every  side  with  all  those  soft  allure- 
ments that  are  so  sweet  and  grateful  to  him ;  this, 
doubtless,  is  such  a  task  as  will  exact  hb  utmost 
industry  and  consideration.  For  now  he  will  meet 
with  such  oppositions  from  his  appetites,  such 
shrinkings  and  recoilings  from  his  will,  such  strug- 
glings  and  puUbacks  from  his  darling  lusts,  as  will 
even  distract  his  soul,  and  interpose  a  thousand  im- 
pediments to  hinder  him  from  coming  to  a  thorough 
resolution.  So  that  unless  he  be  armed  with  great 
consideration,  animated  with  invincible  courage,  and 
aided  by  a  mighty  grace,  after  all  his  deliberation 
he  will  either  not  resolve  at  all,  or,  which  is  almost 
as  bad,  resolve  with  reserves  and  exceptions.     Since 
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therefore  to  form  a  heartj  and  thoroagh  resolutioil 
of  amendment  is  so  extremely  hard  and  difficult, 
what  a  fearful  hazard  must  that  man  run,  that  re^ 
mits  it  to  a  dying  hour !  For  how  can  we  hope  to 
accomplish  so  great  a  work  in  so  short  a  time? 
When  we  crowd  up  a  duty  of  so  vast  a  bulk  in  so 
narrow  a  room,  in  how  much  danger  must  it  be  of 
being  strangled  in  the  birth  for  want  of  time  and 
air  to  breathe  in  ?  I  dare  not  say  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible in  so  short  a  time  to  make  a  thorough 
chai^  in  our  temper  and  resolution ;  but  sure  I  am, 
it  is  60  extremdy  difficult,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
hazard  in  the  world  whether  we  actually  perform  it^ 
especially  considering, 

2.  The  great  impotency  and  indisposition  of  deatliii- 
bed  penitents  to  perform  it.  By  what  hath  been 
said  of  the  difficulty  of  it,  you  plainly  perceive,  that 
to  the  performance  of  it  there  is  required  vast  ia*- 
dustry,  great  consideration,  and  earnest  strivings 
and  contests  with  ourselves :  but,  alas !  how  unable 
and  unfit  is  a  man  for  these  things,  when  he  lies  lan- 
guishing on  a  death-bed ;  when  conunonly  the  sickness 
he  languishes  under  is  either  such  as  wholly  disables, 
or  extremely  weakens  and  impairs  his  reason  :  so  that 
either  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  such  reflections  and 
considerations  as  are  necessary  to  a  thcMrough  reso- 
lution of  amendment,  or  at  least  is  very  unfit  for 
them.  Now  in  this  sad  extremity,  what  can  the 
poor  wretch  do  ?  His  sinful  soul  dts  drowsing  on 
the  very  brinks  of  a  dismal  eternity,  and  death's 
cold  hand  is  thrusting  it  headlong  down  :  so  that  if 
she  doth  not  presently  rouse  and  start  up,  and  run 
away  from  her  danger,  within  a  very  few  moments 
she  wiU  awake  in   everlasting  flames.    But,  alas*! 
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how  should  she  rouse  herself  out  of  those  fatal  slum- 
bers, when  she  hath  scarce  reason  enough  to  reflect 
upon  her  danger,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  that  fear- 
ful precipice  before  her ;  when  by  the  distemper  of 
her  bodily  organs  she  is  so  stunned  and  stupified, 
that  she  can  neither  discern  where  she  is,  nor  whi- 
ther she  is  going  ?  But  suppose  his  sickness  be  such 
as  leaves  him  in  a  free  use  of  his  reason,  yet  consi- 
dering how  much  he  must  needs  be  distracted  by 
pain  and  uneasiness,  by  weakness  and  languishment, 
by  the  cares  of  settling  his  affairs  in  this  world,  and 
the  frightful  prospect  that  he  hath  of  another,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him,  without  a  mighty  assistance 
from  above,  to  range  his  scattered  and  unwieldy 
thoughts  into  such  sober  reflections  and  serious  con- 
siderations, as  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a 
thorough  resolution  of  amendment :  for  such  a  reso- 
lution can  never  be  formed  in  a  hurry  of  passion ; 
but  must  be  the  result  of  calm  and  composed  deli- 
berations. For,  as  I  shewed  you  before,  hasty  and 
passionate  resolutions  work  no  change  upon  the  soul; 
and  till  a  man  hath  made  a  new  judgment  of  things, 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  him  to  make  any  new  resolu- 
tions, because  it  is  impossible  that  any  resolution 
should  be  lasting  that  is  not  founded  in  the  judg* 
ment.  But  what  capacity  can  a  man  be  in  to  make 
a  new  judgment  of  things  in  the  midst  of  the  inces- 
sant hurries  and  distraction»  of  a  death-bed,  when 
he  cannot  consider  a  quarter  of  an  hour  togetho-, 
but  is  interrupted  almost  every  moment  by  a  thou- 
sand accidents  and  avocations  ?  So  that  to  refer  our 
repentance  to  a  death-bed  is  the  satne  thing  as  to 
retire  into  a  battle  to  meditate,  or  to  set  up  a  closet 
to  study  philosophy  in  the  headquarters  of  an  army; 
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where  a  man  is  as  capable  of  free  and  undisturbed 
contemplations,  as  men  usually  are  of  forming 
thorough  resolutions  of  amendment  when  they  are 
dying ;  which,  without  an  extraordinary  assistance 
from  Grod,  being  utterly  impossible,  must  needs  be 
extremely  hazardous ;  considering, 

3,  And  lastly.  The  little  reason  such  a  man  hath 
to  expect  any  extraordinary  assistance  from  God. 
When  a  man  hath  slighted  all  God's  invitations  to 
repentance,  and  wilfully  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the 
secret  whispers  and  importunities  of  his  blessed  Spi- 
rit ;  when  he  hath  all  his  lifetime  rejected  the  mo- 
tions and  tenders  of  his  grace,  upon  this  resolution, 
that  he  would  sin  on  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and 
never  repent  till  he  could  sin  no  longer;  with  what 
confidence  can  he  expect  that  God  should  vouchsafe 
him  in  his  dying  hour  that  extraordinary  grace 
which  he  stands  in  need  of,  and  without  which  he 
must  die  for  ever?  For  when  a  man  hath  been 
mocking  Grod  all  his  life  with  the  promises  of  a  fu- 
ture repentance,  but  from  time  to  time  hath  still 
delayed  and  deferred  it,  till  he  hath  driven  it  to  the 
last  extremity,  so  that  now  he  must  repent  or  be 
damned,  perhaps  the  next  moment ;  with  what  face 
-can  he  implore  such  an  extraordinary  favour  from 
that  God  with  whom  he  hath  so  wretchedly  preva- 
ricated ?  For  unless  we  suppose  God  to  be  a  being 
that  loves  to  be  provoked,  one  that  is  taken  with  af- 
fronts and  injuries,  and  consequently  that  measures 
his  favours  to  us  by  the  degrees  and  number  of  oiur 
rebellions  against  him,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect 
that  he  should  be  then  most  kind  to  us,  when  we  have 
offended  him  as  much  as  we  are  able,  and  would 
never  be  persuaded  to  repent  of  our  wickedness,  till 
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we  ave  aUe  to  offend  him  no  more.  I  deabe  to  hmme 
•B  large  appiriienaions  of  the  mercy  'Of  Godl  as  con 
be  refnondblj  adnitted ;  but  withal  I  am  aniuied  he 
is  the  hardest  to  be  imposed  upon  of  anj  one  in  the 
world ;  and  heing  so,  it  cannot  well  he  ^l^pected^  that 
when,  in  despite  of  his  autfaantgr  and  frequent  in- 
vitations t9  Tepentance»  the  sinner  hath  squandered 
away  att  his  strei^^  andTigour  in  a  course  of  widc- 
edness,  God  shoidd  be  so  indulgent  to  him  4«  his 
death-bed,  as  to  supply  that  strength  which  iie  hath 
upedt  in  sinning  i^ainst  lum,  by  the  extraordinaxy 
assistsnoes  of  his  own  grace;  espednUy  consideriiig 
how  often  he  hath  declared  his  resolution  of  di^ient> 
ing  his  grace  to  us  in  greater  or  lesser  proportioBs, 
according  to  the  improvements  we  make  of  it.    So 
James  iv.  6,  ?»  8.  jPbr  the  Mfipt^isre  qgpsreA  mmre 
gfmee;   mmd  ther^fbre  saith^   God  resisteth  tke 
j)r&ud^  hut  gweth  grace  to  the  humble.    Submit 
yoursehes  therefore  unto  God.    Sestet  -  the  JDevil, 
MMd  he  will  fl^  from  you.  JDraw  near  unto  God, 
nnd  he  will  draw  near  unto  you.    And  thus  more 
expressly  in  the  parable  of  the  talents.  Matt.  xxv.  S9. 
For  unto  every  one  that  hath,  that  is,  improrea 
what  he  hath,  shaU  be  given,  and  he  shaU  home 
abundance ;  but  Jrom  him  that  hath  not,  i.  e.  ina^ 
proves  not  what  he  hath,  shall  be  taken  away,  even 
that  fohich  he  hath.     God  therefore  having  thus  de- 
clared that  he  wiH  lessen  or  augment  his  grace  pro- 
portionably  as  we  abuse  or  improve  it,  we  may  rea- 
sonaldy  expect,  that  the  ofitener  we  do  repulse  its 
motions,  the  weaker  wiU  be  its  attempts  upon  us ; 
and  so  weaker  and  weaker,  till  it  is  wholly  with- 
drawn, and  hath  given  us  up  fw  desperate  and  iiror 
rlaimahip :  and  consequently,  ii  God  proceed  in  this 
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medvody  m  ^oubtiieis  he  most  cvdinarily  doth,  then 
the  longer  a  man  contmueB  in  s&ii,  tfie  more  be  is 
abandoned  o£  the  grace  of  GodL  So.  that  ndien  the 
sinner  is  arrrvod  to  his  death*e4.  lie  umy  teasonaUy 
expect,  that  if  <jod's  assistance  be  net  irboUy  with- 
drawn, and  lessened  into  motbing,  as  be  may  justly 
fear  it  will,  yet  it  will  be  much  less  vigorous  and 
powerful  than  in  any  former  period  of  hm  life ;  and 
if  it  be,  bis  ooDdition  is  mext  to  desperate :  ibr  if  bn 
soul  he  not  nenewad  and  tihanged  within  a  tew  mo- 
menta»  it  is  mined  beyond  all  recovery.  And  since 
to  ^Sect  thoB  chasge  is  a  work  of  n^faty  iU^cvAty^ 
what  but  a  mighty  grace  can  enable  the  dyoig 
penxtent,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so  small  a 
strength,  to  perform  itl^  So  that  the  sum  of  all  is 
this:  though  the  condition  of  him  that  remits  his 
repentance  to  a  death-bed  be  not  absolutdy  despe^ 
rate,  yet  it  is  so  hazardous,  tiiat  nothing  on  tins  side 
hell  ca&  be  more  wvetohed  and  depioraUe:  and 
therefore  for  men  to  put  off  their  repentance  to  the 
last,  and  venture  their  souk  upon  so  great  an  uncer- 
tainty, is  a  piece  cf  the  most  desperate  fdHy  «nd 
madness.  I  confess,  when  a  man  hath  been  so  des- 
perate and  cruel  to  himself,  as  to  run  himself  upon 
this  fearful  venture,  I  would  by  no  means  disoou- 
mgt  his  repentance,  but  rather  use  all  means  to  in* 
whbe  and  persuade  him  to  it:  for  rq)entance  is  al- 
ways the  best  thing  we  can  do ;  and  when  a  man 
hath  been  so  desperately  besotted  as  to  defer  it  to  a 
death^bed,  and  put  himsetf  upon  this  woful  extpe^ 
mity,  this  is  the  last  remedy  he  can  apply,  and  t^ 
best  refiige  he  hath  to  fly  to.  But  so  long  as  men 
are  well  and  in  health,  and  have  a  fanr  space  of 
repentance  in  tbeir  bands,  i  w^Nild  not  finr  all  the 
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world  encourage  them  to  run  such  a  desperate  ha- 
zard :  for  next  to  leaping  headlong  into  hell  without 
any  repentance-  at  all,  doubtless  the  most  desperate 
folly  a  man  can  be  guilty  of»  is  to  defer  his  repentance 
tiU  he  is  dying.     And  so  I  pass  on  to 

III.  The  third  and  last  thing  proposed ;  which  was, 
to  shew  you,  that  supposing  our  death-bed  penitent 
should  repent  effectually,  yet  how  impossible  it  is  for 
him  in  an  ordinary  way  to  attain  any  comfortable  as- 
surance of  it.  And  indeed,  considering  how  many 
cheats  and  frauds  there  are  under  most  of  our  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  it  is  at  least  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  be  any  otherwise  secure  of  them^  than 
by  their  effects  and  performances.  As  for  the  dying 
penitent  therefore,  that  doth  not  long  enough  sur- 
vive his  resolution  to  see  the  execution  of  it,  how  can 
Jie  be  secure  that  it  is  sincere  and  perfect ;  especially 
'Considering  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  makes 
it  are  such  as  do  conspire  to  render  it  extremely  sus- 
picious? For, 

1.  He  makes  it  under  the  fear  of  death. 

S.  In  the  absence  of  temptation. 

3.  Under  a  great  agony  of  conscience. 

4.  In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  eternity. 

1.  He  makes  his  resolution  under  a  mighty  fear 
of  death,  which  gives  him  great  reason  to  suspect  it. 
We  daily  see  how  much  our  humours  change  and 
vary  upon  every  remove  out .  of  one  condition  into 
another ;  and  how  these  do  cast  the  balance  of  our 
superior  soul,  and  make  us  every  day  so  many  seve- 
ral sorts  of  men.  Every  wind  almost  turns  our  mind 
towards  a  new  point ;  and,  like  water,  we  take  the 
form^of  every  vessel  we  are  put  into.  So  that  we 
have  great  reason  to  suspect  that  our  death-bed  re- 
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pentance  is  not  so  much  the  mould  of  our  minds,  as 
of  the  condition  we  are  put  into ;  and  that  were  we 
poured  back  again  into  a  healthful  condition,  we 
should  immediately  lose  our  present  shape,  and  re* 
turn  into  our  former  figure  again.  For  when  men 
see  their  life  is  in  God's  hand,  and  that  he  is  ready 
to  cut  it  in  sunder,  it  is  no  wonder  at  all,  if  they  do 
what  they  can  to  bribe  him  to  spare  them  a  little 
longer,  and  consequently^  if  they  resolve  well,  and 
make  fair  promises  of  future  obedience ;  which  is  the 
best  thing  they  can  do  in  this  extremity.  But  if 
their  resolution  be  founded  in  the  fear  of ,  death,  its 
foundation  is  contrary  to  its  performance ;  the  mo^ 
tive  of  their  resolution  to  live  well  for  the  future  be- 
ing a  presumption  that  they  shall  live  no  longer :  and 
it  will  be  an  act  of  reason  and  justice  to  themselves^ 
to  stick  to  their  resolution,  when  the  motive  of  it  is 
changed ;  and  on  the  contrary^  of  imprudence  and 
unkindness,  to  forsake  the  conclusion,  when  the  pre- 
mises are  consulted.  So  that  iipon  such  grounds  as 
these,  what  can  be  expected,  but  that  this  sick  se- 
solver  will  resume  his  sins  with  his  health,  if  he 
should  recover,  and  leave  his  new  vows  in  that  bed 
where  he  first  took  them  up,  and  discharge  his  fears 
and  his  good  actions,  his  physician  and  his  confessor 
together.  It  being  so,  how  is  it  possible  he  should  be 
assured  that  his  resolution  is  sincere,  unless  he  reco- 
ver and  perform  it  ? 

2.  He  makes  his  resolution  in  the  absence  of 
temptation;  which  gives  him  also  great  reason  to 
suspect  it.  For  now  the  seasons  of  the  pleasures  of 
sin  are  over,  he  cannot  relish  their  delights,  because 
his  cloyed  appetite  distastes  them,  as  the  full  sto- 
mach doth  the  honeycomb :  and  his  soul  being  now 
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uDJBterested  ia  all  sinful  pteasore,  attd  heSoig  natu- 
rally in  cootiniiai  motion,  must  necessarily  dirert  the 
current  of  its  action  some  other  way ;  and  the  iiitiire 
state  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied  being  all  it  hath 
to  work  npoB,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  freedom  of  its 
motion  turn  thitherwards,  being  diverted  oat  of  its 
old  diannel :  for  if  he  love  his  sins  or  the  "woiM 
never  so  well,  he  must  leave  them,  whether  he  wiH 
or  no ;  if  he  dislike  God  and  his  holiness,  and  aa 
everlasting  abode  with  him  never  so  much,  he  is 
forced  upon  them,  or  dashed  upon  eternal  misery, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  choose.  So  thiA 
now  his  good  resolution  is  scarce  an  act  of  <iiaice: 
for  though  he  woold  not  choose  to  obey  God,  if  he 
amid  still  enjoy  his  former  lusts,  yet  they  being  nvt 
of  his  reach,  he  must  take  what  is  to  be  had.  So 
t^at  it  is  mighty  suspicious,  that  the  sense  of  his  re- 
solution is  no  more  than  this :  holiness  is  good  wbn 
a  man  is  just  dying ;  but  while  he  Ures,  and  can  enjoy 
fab  lusts,  they  are  a  great  deal  better.  So  that  the 
approach  of  death  makes  holiness  good  to  him  upon 
this  account  only;  because  there  would  be  some- 
thing worse,  and  there  can  no  longer  foe  any  thing 
better :  and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  esteems  it  good,  only 
in  comparison  with  hell,  which  without  it  will  inevi-> 
tably  follow.  And  when  it  thus  purchases  the  repu- 
tation of  being  good,  from  the  near  approach  of  sucfa 
a  mighty  evil,  it  is  not  so  much  esteemed  a  good,  as 
a  lesser  evil ;  which  argues,  that  the  man's  judgment 
is  not  at  all  altered :  for  still  he  looks  on  holiness  as 
an  evil;  and  in  chooang  it  before  hell,  he  only 
diooses  of  two  evils  the  least,  and  it  is  extremely 
suspicious,  that  he  would  no  more  have  chosen  it 
now,  than  he  did  while  he  was  well  and  in  health^; 
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but  thai  k  stands  at  present  out  of  the  air  of  tcmpta^ 
tion,  and  is  presented  to  him  without  the  counter-* 
poise  of  those  sinfiil  dehgbts^  for  whose  sake  he  for- 
noerly  rejected  it.  For  there  are  manjr  apprehensions 
which  make  deep  impi-essions»  not  only  on  our  brain 
and  fancies^  but  on  our  affections  too^  whilst  these 
are  calm  and  unprovoked;  which  impressions  not- 
withstanding quackljT  vanish  upon  the  starting  of 
new  objects,  and  the  provocations  of  contrary  fancies 
and  affections  by  them :  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
certaia  what  those  good  resolutions  will  come  to» 
which  a  man  mmkcB  when  he  hath  bo  temptation  to 
the  conferaiy.  The  utmost  therefore  that  con  be  said 
of  them  is  this^  they  may  be  sincere,  and  they  may 
hold  out ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  hazard  in  them : 
they  are  easily  made ;  because  at  present  there  is  no 
temptation  against  them,  no  vicious  appetite  strong 
enough  to  control  them ;  but  there  is  vast  reason  ta 
fear,,  that  should  the  maa  recover,  and  his  appetites 
return  again  upon  him,  the  next  temptation  would 
betray  him,  and  make  him  surrender  up  all  his  reso-^ 
hition ;  and  consequently,  if  be  die  before  he  hath 
made  a  trial  of  himself,  his  condition  must  needs  be 
extremely  uncertain,  his  hope  must  sit  upon  the 
brinks  of  despair,  and  his  soul  go  tremUing  into 
eternity,  to  think  what  a  hazasd  it  is  now  a  run- 
ning. 

8.  He  resolves  under  the  horrors  and  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience ;  and  this  also  renders  his 
resolution  extremely  suspicious.  And  indeed  that 
man  must  be  in  a  dead  sleeps  that  will  not  awake 
when  death  is  sounding  the  trumpet  of  judgment  in 
bis  ears,  and  caMing  him  instantly  away  to  give  ttf> 
his  unprepared  accounts.     Far  though  when  judg- 
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ment  seems  to  us  at  the  other  end  of  heaven,  all  h 
quiet ;  yet  certainly,  when  death  brings  us  to  the 
very  seat  of  it,  the  awe  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  of 
which  we  are  now  in  sight,  and  the  sense,  of  so  many 
guilts  staring  us  in  the  face,  of  which  we  must  the 
^  next  moment  acquit  ourselves,  or  die  for  ever,  must 
necessarily  shake  our  sleepy  consciences  into  un- 
speakable  horrors  and  agonies,  and  make  us  infinitely 
solicitous  to  fly  from  the  wrath  that  is  to  come.  And 
in  this  distress,  being  conscious  to  himself  that  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  resolve  upon  amendment 
for  the  future ;  here  he  puts  in  for  sanctuary,  having 
no  other  hold  to  hide  his  guilty  head.  So  that  now 
to  resolve  weU  is  hardly  an  act  of  choice ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  that  it  is  only  an  expedient 
snatched  up  for  the  present  extremity :  and  though 
now  he  be  very  serious,  yet  that  perhaps  is  only  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  cast  of  melancholy  on  his  thoughts ; 
and  if  it  be,  when  that  removes,  his  thoughts  will  be 
quite  of  another  colour ;  or  if  it  be  the  result  of  a 
more  thorough  conviction,  yet  is  it  very  probable 
that  may  go  off  too  when  the  man's  circumstances 
are  altered ;  that  when  the  present  tragic  scene  is  re- 
moved out  of  sight,  and  the  alarm  of  his  approaching 
judgment'  sounds  no  longer  in  his  ears,  he  will  pre- 
sently let  fall  those  resolutions  again,  which  he  took 
up  only  as  a  shield  against  his  conscience.  And 
this  being  so  uncertain,  what  a  fearful  hazard  must 
that  man  run,  that  depends  upon  such  resolutions, 
tod  embarks  his  soul  into  eternity  in  them?  For, 
though  it  is  possible  they  may  be  sincere,  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  are  not ;  but  as  they  were 
raised  only  by  a  storm  of  horror,  so  if  that  w&re  laid, 
they  would  fall  again ;   and  if  they  should  be  false 
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and  hypocritical,  as  Crod  only  knows  whether  they 
are  or  no,  the  poor  man  is  certainly  lost  and  undone 
for  ever. 

4.  And  lastly,  He  resolves  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  eternity ;  which  also  renders  his  resolution 
very  suspicious.  For  the  soul  is  never  more  sensible 
of  eternity,  than  when  it  is  walking  on  the  confines 
of  it :  for  the  very  loosing  it  from  the  body  wherein 
it  dwells,  and  in  which  its  motions  are  all  confined, 
doth  many  times  give  her  some  lesser  degree  of  those 
advantages  which  free  and  naked  spirits  have,  that 
are  not  imprisoned  in  flesh.  >  For  the  less  the  soul  is 
found  to  work  by  the  body,  the  higher  are  its  opera-' 
tions ;  all  her  extraordinary  motions  are  a  kind  of 
ravishment  from  sense.  It  is  therefore  very  probable, 
that  when  the  soul  is  leaving  the  body,  it  hath  natu- 
rally a  more  sensible  touch  and  feeling  of  its  eternal 
state;  because  the  nearer  any  thing  is  to  its  resi- 
dence, the  more  vehement  is  its  motion  thither ;  and 
consequently,  the  nearer  the  soul  is  to  its  eternal 
abode,  the  more  quick  and  vigorous  may  we  reason- 
ably suppose  its  motions  thither :  so  that  when  the 
other  world  is  in  view,  and  it  is  just  upon  the  region 
of  spirits,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  sense  of  her  ap- 
proaching everlasting  fate  put  her  into  great  trem- 
blings and  agonies.  For  now  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween her  and  eternity  to  intercept  her  prospect  of 
it ;  no  sinful  pleasures  or  delights  to  interrupt  her 
thoughts  of.it,  or  deaden  the  force  of  its  impressions : 
so  that  if  in  this  state  of  things  she  should  not  re- 
solve to  throw  off  her  sins,  and  embrace  virtue,  when 
she  is  in  view  of  that  hell  of  endless  miseries  to  which 
those  tend,  and  of  that  heaven  of  joys  to  which  this 
aspires,  it  would  be  prodigious.     But  whether  this 
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resokitMi^  will  HoM/tirlMt  Mtfrik  ^^ttO^hM^W^  ¥b. 
nished  oot  •? 9i||fMf  jigiSfi^  kis^m'Mfgtklif^litMtd  7mA 
sadly  probaMe  it  is^  that  if  thiff  rtail^^Mttll»<ii-  ^^itai^he 
brinks  of  elcMiff;  add  g««  iiiM&W'bfflt^he'ilMli^ 
Sk^  Ua  gac^  TaM*itiMs,'«i*'li!^  albibiiii  |iMf 
behind  hlm^i  ForwMM  heraMlfiad^aIttf^b«llvi^ 
and  iji^f,Ui»Anffthkw^kU}MA 
other:  but  #heii  l»ls  wtU  agaiii^l^i^ittae  ^»itfte«k 
tared;  thistiimldiHtt  b^  ]preaiB«  ta(4kii^ilnidi  the 
other  a  gveat  way  off;  aad  when  his  wsaUitiDiinii 
thua  abafldoud^af  tAieniotive'thait^fliimatfaBi  alidiUeld 
it  together;  there  is  infinite^  rdaaaorto^av^Mt^Antiit 
will  ivmediatety  languish  and  en^t  ^^>8miimtc  tte 
mam  of  alt  isitbist  tiie<deal^bedip0uiGiitaai|f,^^ata». 
bl]r  lepevt  siacBrety  r  bat  it  i»  aa  imButm^tikdlmA 
whethmbewiB  m  mo:  and  i£  ha  dvthgiii  imcarilL 
narilpini^oasibfe  Ibr  ^hifli  to!lMVBrftii|piii)iBi«l^^ 
swrance^fit.   iwitb  not  deny,  faitil]traoBiB«qDe«ad 
ex*ia0rdittary*ca8eB,  to  serve  aaoK  ^cxcdicsfcitedi  €bd 
may  imiaediatety  Mggesti'ooiafiift  >fai*!hia^d[feidcfpiie 
him  joy  of  hia^jopantaaae';  but^heiharariBDnhifodadi 
or  witt  do  aa^  op  110^  ia  asoore^haKi  assiabkrtt)  detest 
miaa.    Fonthb  i  am  aiire  e^'he^halil  no  iwiaciu  ob^ 
ligad  hiolself  to:  it ;  and'wfaatnhe  hathemtipKcaaiasdi 
we*h^veiBo  reason  io  eiqpeetu  Wmt  vllaiMeaeniB  .c^^ 
taaordinaay^  ia  mom  tfaail^wbat  isj^trodnaediiiibutt  the 
oadiiaar|ricaDifiwtB.ioC  dd^jattedipenkiantar'ainooiidkiaa 
ariao  ftoBd.  a»  Sdwardiatisatictf  thaiihawiblBfaiaefxti^ 
and  of rthe  gloriihaA^hoferltoAvdudlfiJ^ 

Buias^foitthe^siiioariigrtaCtJtO'^Mtl^'^^  peniteBt,r  h 
i^.  SO  ijidisoemtble(i  hf  (iiaasaa  1  of  (aliipiaioHai  jcineitaiK 
st)a>D€asi>ttetwdthoiitJ)a«-fkiHpa^iti^  h^Sb 

IwMf  pmsibfeitoi  h0i<peMsi^H|^iisnd>firem«ii7opii^ 
miaet^hit  £lod*ha|h/miMlaii*lMfi4t  *lilGtkfo4oail.ai¥» 
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couragement  to  hope  for  any  such  immediate  revela- 
tion. So  that  if  any  such  comfort  be  vouchsafed  to 
him,  it  is  doubtless  very  rarely ;  because  it  is  extra- 
ordinary. I  know  there  is  nothing  more  common, 
than  for  men  that  never  repented  till  they  came  to 
die,  to  die  very  comfortably :  but,  alas !  I  am  horribly 
afraid^  that  generally  their  comforts  are  nothing  but 
the  effects  either  of  their  stupidity  or  their  disease ; 
or  else  the  consequence  of  very  false  and  dangerous 
principles. 

Firsts  Many  times  it  is  plainly  the  effect  of  their 
wretched  stupidity  and  sottishness.  For  some  men 
we  see  are  so  stupid  in  their  sins,  that  nothing  but 
hell-flames  will  awake  them :  and  though,  when  they 
feel  themselves  upon  the  edge  of  eternity,  passing 
into  an  irrecoverable  condition,  they  cannot  forbear 
reflecting  on  their  sins,  and  starting  at  the  dangerous 
consequence  of  them ;  yet  if  they  can  but  so  far  ob- 
tain of  themselves,  as  to  weep  for  and  resolve  against 
them,  they  think  that  all  is  well  again,  and  so  go 
into  eternity  with  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  assur- 
ance. But  these  are  a  sort  of  stupid  souls  that  have 
no  regard  to  themselves ;  that  are  dying  for  ever, 
but  have  not  sense  enough  to  apprehend  their  dan- 
ger, or  to  fed  the  disease  of  which  they  are  dying : 
for  if  they  had,  they  would  never  be  so  confident  of 
their  recovery  upon  such  slight  and  easy  applications ; 
they  would  consider  how  false  and  hypocritical  all 
their  former  resdutions  have  proved,  and  how  much 
cause  there  is  to  suspect,  lest  those  should  prove  as 
bad  as  they,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  impose  upon 
God,  to  whose  alL^eeing  eye  the  inmost  nature  and 
utmost  issues  of  things  are  open  and  naked :  which 
would  necessarily  render  them  extremely  jealous  and 
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iBolicitoM  concerning  their  eternal  atfrte/*  i  aauttnir 
going  away  into  CTerlasting  weal  or  woe ;'  hatA^  wdnl 
win  become  of  me !  The  oni;^  secarity  i  have,  4lia*.it 
will  go  well  with  me  for  ever,  it  onljnthiSy  thafeJ 
fthi  revived  upon  a  future  amendmenti  Mt^jdili!  -l 
have  too  much  reascm  to  Mspect  my  nscflutioit  ii  jnakf 
ten  at  the  core ;  and  if  it  be^  Woe  be  to  ade  fhaftttvef 
I  WEB  bom.  Thiii,  without  all  doubt^.  would' be  hh 
language,  if  he  were  but  thttiUgldy  awakened  into 
a  sense  of  his  danger;  which,  because  he 4b  mtit^iiil 
tKes  If!  A  dream  of  Uetpph^^^,  alid  (wiO  <  paeatntiy 
ttwake  in  real  and  intderaMe  ttisetyv  -  And:  aBifthb 
bomfbrt  of  the  death-bed  penitent  doth  ofiteitimM 
arise  fh>m  his  stupidity,  M,  -    !^ 

Secondly,  Many  times  it  is  nothing  ctee  bvt  tke 
'mere  effect  of  hift  disease.  For  thdrd  are  anapy  >di8^ 
teases  that  hav^  a  natural  eni^iisiasm  iatteikDng  tkieqi^ 
Ti^.  ^ch  as  alternately  chill  aad  inMe:<the  .faioo^ 
and  pit  the  spirits  into  linecpnd  motioaa;  add  td 
isuch  as  thel^,  dejections  and  transports -dd  sA.nMii^ 
rally  follow,  as  sHiverings  arid  bintiings'to  tUl  Bga^. 
Tor  when  the  blotid  runs  loWy  ahd  the  qiirita  -  -are 
weak  knd  languid,  then  usually  the  acetfe  ia  '^M  trtu- 
^edy;  melandholy  Tiapc^nrs-  eloud  and  oveHvbelai 
their  fancies,  and  they  are  IdHt  in  a  wood  of  *^iritual 
desertions.  But  #hefi  the  tid6  tum^  and  >wraaiingr 
blood  flows  Up  into  the  braitf/  and  refrtahta'  tiie 
drooping  fbncy  With  brisk  and  active  stHrttH^  thei 
they  are  ftill  of  raptures  atfd  eostasias )  which,  fteAause 
they  look  on  as  str^aniing  from  an  heavenly  Mriglnili^ 
they  labour  to  i^well  ^i^d  heighten  to  theutmoistrbmdt 
of  their  capacities,  insbihtioh '  that  sometimes  they 
are  stifled  a«td  ove¥Whelin^  iHth  joy  ;^maA  it  ia  uauii 
for  them,  espc^aDy  ih  HAgh  feVers,  ^h^rthdrMood 
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ii  moM  bfisklj  fermented  by  the  sharpness  of  their 
humoui^  to  chafe  and  tickle  theoiselves  into,  real 
traBtces  and  deliriums ;  which  they»  not  understand* 
ing  the  structure  of  their  own  bodies,  and  the  nature 
of  thdr  disease^  do  commonly  mistake  for  the  im* 
mediate  aealings  and  incomes  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
So  that  if  they  chance  to  die  in  one  of  these  trans- 
poiisg  those  that. am  spectators  of  their  end  conclude 
that  tbegn  depart  in  full  assuranoet  and  are  most  in- 
fallibly leceired  into  the  joy  of  their  Master :  where- 
at moek  caaimonfy,  I  fear,  iheir  joy  espirea  with 
thtev  and  kaires  Hhern  desparate  and  ndsuraUe. 
Bat  tfaen^ 

Thirdly,  In  the  third  and  last  place»  t^eir  coiii» 
fort  is  many  times  nothing  else  but  the  effect  and 
consequence  of  their  own  false  and  dangerous  prin* 
ciples.  They  have  entertained  such  pripcqiles  as 
these ;  that  their  own  personal  ri^rtaousnesa  is  not 
at  lOI' neceasary  to  toeader  them  acceptable  to  Cfod,  and 
that  ali  is  reqirired  of  them  is,  to  rest  and  rely  upan 
JesDs  Christ ;  which  if  they  do,  all  their  defects  and 
miscanriagea  shall  be  moat  certainly  covered  witih 
the  rabe  of  his  righteousness^  and  God  will  look 
upon  tfaeai,  aad  deal  with  ihem  as  if  they  jbad  been 
aa  righteous  aa  he*.  That  men  have  imbibe4  such 
prindplea  as  Ibese,  and  learned  to  pcictise  oi|  .theni» 
wa,  who  coDvevse  with  siok-beds,  cannot  be  ignorant : 
for  w.faen.  they  have  gone  on  impenitently  to  their 
de8tk4>ed8).and  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
of  their  hcqies,  this  we  tad  is  tiie  ordinary  refuge 
they  fly  to,  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  obeyed  and  suf«- 
fered  ibr  tfaean;  and  therefore  they  firmly  rely  upon 
hioa,  and  flisg  tfaeiif  soida  lOtQ  hif  arms,  and  makie 
■o  doubt) 'fa«t  he  will  oatcb  tbeai^iand  sav^  them 
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from  the  wrath  to  come :   as  if  the  design  of  our 
Saviour's  undertaking  had  been  to  priyil^;e  those 
who  believe  in  him,  to  live  wickedly-  and  die  com- 
fortably.    That  he,  by  his  merit  and  Mtisfactipn, 
hath  obtained  this  grant  of  his  Father*  that  all.  who 
heartily  submit  themselves   unto  him  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  his  favour,  notwithstanding  their.. pa^ 
rebellions  and  present  imperfections  of  obedience^.I 
think  an  undoubted  principle  of  Christianitj ;  but 
that  he  hath  obtained  this  favour  for  us  absolutely* 
whether  we  submit  to  his  Father  or  no,  is  so.fiur 
from  being  Christian,  that  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  Antichristian  doctrines  that  was  ever  set  on 
broach  in  the  world ;  for  it  plainly  defeats  the  main 
design  of  Christianity,  and  totally  dissolves  all  its 
obligations.     For   whereas  the    principal   drift  of 
Christianity  is  to  teach  men  to  deny  ungpdlineM  and 
worldly  lusts^  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world;  this  doctrine  unteachea 
all  again,  and  gives  men  a  dispensation  to  live  as  wide- 
edly  as  they  please.     For  if  upon  my  reliance  upon 
Christ  I  shall  be  received  into  God's  favour,  whether 
I  submit  to  him  or  no,  farewell  to  all  obligations  of 
obedience.    What  need  men  be  solicitous  of  making 
such  hearty  submissions  of  their  souls  to  God,  if  the 
Saviour  be  a  sanctuary  from  the  authority  of .  his 
laws?   So  that  for   men  to  rely  confidently  upon 
Christ,  before  they  are  secure  that  their  souls  are 
heartily  subjected  to  him^  is  a  piece  of  the  greatest 
arrogance  and  presumption :  and  though  they  may: 
pacify  their  conscience  with  it  when  they  are  dyings 
yet. when  they  are  dead  they  will  find  they  have 
made  more  bold  thian  welcome  with  their.  Saviour ; 
that  he  will  npt  be  a  patron  to  theiir  sj^cy  nor  si^e  wi^ 
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them  60  far  in  their  rebellions  against  his  Father,  as 
to  shelter  them  in  his  wounds  from  the  due  veinge- 
ance  of  eternal  fire.  Although  therefore  these  death- 
bed penitents  do  too  often  die  very  comfortably,  yet 
considering  what  false  grounds  their  comforts  gene- 
rally stand  on,  I  had  much  rather  see  them  go  down 
to  their  graves  in  the  greatest  sorrow  and  anxiety 
of  soul :  for  if  they  should  miscarry,  as  there  is  vast 
reason  to  fear  they  will,  it  grieves  my  soul  to  think 
what  a  surprise  they  will  be  in;  how  they  will  be 
blanked  and  amazed,  when,  contrary  to  their  bold 
jyresumptions  of  waking  in  immortal  joys,  they  find 
themselves  among  devils  and  damned  ghosts,  aban- 
doned to  endless  misery  and  despair.  And  indeed 
I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  a  man  who  hath  deferred 
his  repentance  to  a  death-bed  should  have  the  con- 
fidence to  talk  of  comfort  and  assurance ;  which  is 
such  a  reward  as  Ood  usually  appropriates  to  long 
and  most  eminent  piety.  But  for  a  man  that  hath 
rebelled  against  God  all  his  days,  to  perk  up  pre- 
sently after  a  few  sighs  and  submissions,  and  pretend 
to  as  much  assurance  of  his  Saviour  as  if  he  had  been 
his  ancient  friend  and  familiar,  is  downright  inex- 
cusable impudence.  Alas,  poor  man  !  what  less  candt 
thou  do  in  modesty,  than  spend  the  small  remainder 
of  thy  days  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and  deep  humilia- 
tion ;  and  when  thou  hast  done  thy  utmost,  to  con- 
tent Uiyself  with  this,  thou  art  not  altogether  des- 
perate 7  But  as  for  confifort  and  assurance,  it  would 
well  become  thee  to  leavfe  thenl  to  those  who  have 
better  deserved  them :  f6^,  after  all  thou  canst  do,  if 
thou  gettest  to  heaV^en;  it  will  be  a  wonder  of  mercy : 
so  thai  unites  thou  hrt  absolutely  besotted,  thou 
must  di^  lY)  ^ffC  h^f  hikd  go  trembling  away  into 
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eternity.  So  miserable  is  the  state  of  liie  dcflthfbad 
penitent,  that  it  is  a  mighty  faaeatd  wfaetiiisr  tffer  he 
repent  to  purpose ;  and  if  he  doth,  it  ii  ordmarify 
impossible  to  reap  any  comfortable  assaranoe-  dfit. 

And  now  I  expect  that  it  wiU  be  olje^^ted' against 
this  discourse,  that  it  savours  of  too  atMich  rigcaur 
and  severity,  because  it  represents  the  atate  of  dying 
penitents  so  very  near  to  desperate.  To  whidi  I 
briefly  answer,  that  if  it  were  alisoliifedy  desperate, 
as  I  confess  I  think  it  very  near  so,  yet  doubtleM  the 
best  way  is  to  represent  things  as  they  ore:  finrthe 
nature  of  the  thing  is  already  fixed,  and  neSHker  yoor 
iipinion  nor  mine  will  alter  it.  Indeed,  if  I  could 
recover  a  dying  man,  by  tellhag  him  that  hb  ia  nbt 
dying,  it  Would  be  crudty  in  me  to  pronounce  iiim 
past  recovery :  and  ft>,  could  I  save  the  dying  pe- 
nitent by  telling  him  that  he  is  secure,  I  vaa  ytry 
much  to  blame  should  I  say  his  case  is  Hieflfyente. 
But,  alas !  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  so,  let  me  ^y  what  I 
please :  so  that  in  {pronouncing  that  it  is  so,  I  oidy 
make  him  sensible  of  it  a  few  moments  sooner.  I 
do  but  shew  him  what  he  must  trust  to,  and  what 
he  will  presently  be  convinced  of  by  wofol  expe- 
rience ;  and  by  ringing  out  a  passing-bell  to  his  -do- 
parting  soul,  I  do  him  this  kindness  at  least,  that  iie 
win  not  be  in  hell  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

And  certainly  this  is  some  charity,  thoogfa  it  he 
severe.  But  yet  neither  do  I  represent  the  case  to  be 

'  altogether  desperate,  through  I  nnist  jconfess  -some 
very  great  and  etiiinent  divines  have  done* so:  fbr  I 

'  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  true  Tepentante  is 
not  impossible  on  a  death-bed,  though  extremely  ha- 
eardous  and  difficult;  so  that  still  there  is  some 
hope,  enough  to  encourage  the  sitmer's  utmost  'en- 
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deavQur^  and  keep  his  head  above  water;  and  for 
him  to  give  up  himself  to  despair,  while  there  is  any 
glimmering  hope,  is  to  enter  into  hell  before  his  time ; 
which  is  a  degree  of  imprudence  next  to  that  he  hath 
been  already,  guilty  of,  in  putting  himself  upon  this 
dismal  extremity.  J3ut  supposing  it  had  been  repre- 
sented as  wholly  desperate ;  yet  this  can  occasion  no 
-num  that  hears  me  to  despair,  unless  it  be  through 
his  own  de£Eiult.  For,  God  be  praised,  I  am  not  now 
PFegchipg  Ut  ft  sick  or  dying  auditory :  you  are  now 
weU  find  in  benltji^  and  have  a  spaf:e  and  season  of 
j^^qtaqpe  before  yi>u;  which  if  yoi^  >vill  but  dili* 
gently  imprpye,  you  prevent  the  feafful  hazard 
whereuntQ  a  death-bed  penitence  exposes  you.  Bu4; 
if  through  your  own  neglect  you  should  fall  into  it, 
and  despair  in  it,  who  can  yqu  blame  but  yourselveiB 
for  it  ?  All  that  I  aim  at  is  to  prevent  your  danger, 
fayr.  peiswftding  you  Xo  repent  betime :  but  if  you  wiU 
b^  ao  cruel  ^  yoiiiselvefl  as  to  delay  it  till  it  is  too 
late,  and  thQp  despair  overt^Jce  you,  you  niay  thank 
yourselves  .for  it,  that  woi;ild  take  no  warning.  And 
thereficMre,  tQ  repder  this  argument  yet  more  effectual, 
I  intend  to  represent  to  you  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  d^erring  our  repentance  to  the  last,  and 
thereby  to  excite  and  provoke  you  to  a  speedy  reso- 
lution of  amendment ;  that  so,  when  the  Bridegroom 
jeomef,  yoii  may  not,  with  these  foolish  virgins  in  my 
teKt,  find  ,t)ie  door  of  heaven  shut  against  you ;  but 
that,  having  finished  your  work,  you  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  ti^at  good  ^nd  prqfUqble  servant  intp 
.  tAeji^  ((f  your  Mooter. 
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Jgflf^^h^  9pace  to  refCfU  qfherJbrriicaiiqH;  4m4  ^kf  ff- 
\       \  pented  not  . 

X  H£  iPi^Qson  here  spcfken  of  is  Jezebel^as  yewk  migr 
sQ^.Hi./|})^  foregoing  verse :  but  who  thia  J^zebd.  wa^ 
is  .viery.  much  disputed  by  expositors^  Epiphanius^ 
aod^.^o^ipe  lihat  .fi^ow  him,  refer  this  ^tle  to.thoae 
wom^u  heretics,  PriscUla,  M99imiUa»'  and-QiuntiUi^ 
whfl  foUpwed.Montanus,  and  about  Commodus ^his 
ifigii  took  upooi  them  to  be  prophetesses*  *Bnd'  upder 
tJfifiA  pretence .  propagated  mmy  moasteous  hetesies^ 
\9ut^  since  it  must  be, after  St  Jotei's  time  that*  those 
W^men  were  in  the  church  of  T^yatira  »f  and  mtet 
Stt  John  hei:!e  speaks  not  .{vropheticaUy  of  what  shouU 
l^  !but  historically  of  what  already  was,,  as  it  [net] 
euapposable  that  these  Mootaaist  women  should  be 
the  Jezebel  here  spoken  of?  Besides  that,  the  cluh- 
ractei*  here  given  her  doth  not  agree  with  that  sect; 
for  these  Montanists  were  a  very  severe  and  strict 
sect,  and  that  was  the  main  motive  which  seduced 
Tertullian  to  it:  whereas  this.. Jezebel,  or  sect  de- 
scribed by  her  name,  is  here  accused  of  fornication  and 
sacrificing  to  idols.  So  that  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  by  ^r  is  meant  either  the  whole  sect  of  the  Gno- 
stics, which,  as  all  agree,  was  infamous  for  lewdness, 
uncleanness,  and  idolatry  ^  or  else  some  particular 
woman^who  was  an  emiAeQit  pafcrpness.aad  nn^eader 
ol^tbaitt  party.    And  if:  h^  ,ei\$^  this .  latteiv  as  it 
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seems  most  probable,  by  the  distinction  he  makes  be- 
tween her  and  those  that  cpmm^tted  adultery  with 
her,  that  is,  her  followers,  then  it'  is  probable  that  he 
means  Helena,  the  whore  of  Simon  Magus,  who  was 
father  of  the  Gnostics,  whom  he  styled  his  irpomi  hvoiay 
or  first  conception.  .  And  well  might  she  be  called 
Jezebel,  since  she  so  much  resembled  the  wife  of 
Ahab,  balled  by  that  name,  in  her  notorious  whore- 
doms and  idolatries :  but  yet  in  her  he  reprehends 
the  whole  sect,  which  was  all  involved  with  her  in 
the  same  impenittace.  So  that  it  was  equally  true, 
both  of  her  and  her  followers^,  that  Ood  gwve  them 
space  to  repent  of  their  Jbrmcations,  -and^hey  re^ 
pented  not:  that  is,  Ood's  patience  waited' on  them, 
and  gave  them  time  to  reform  their  lewd  aind  infa;^ 
mous  practices ;  but  still  they  deferred  and  put  it  off, 
and,  under  all  this  forbearance,  continued  obstifiate 
and  impenitent.  So  thtit  the  de^gn  of  the  Wdrds  h 
to  represent  the  evil  of  men's  puttitig  off  their  re- 
pentance, when  Grod  in  mercy  forbearis  th€ifl,"fi«fd 
gives  them  space  enough  to  perform  it.  And  ho# 
great  an  evil  this  is,  I  shall  endeavour  to  rtpitatitit 

to  you,  •  ,  '       ' 

I.  By  shewing  you  the  wickedness ;  ^    ' 
XL  The  absurdity,  and,  "' 

in.  The  danger  of  it.  'i 

I.  I  shall  shew  you  the  wickedness  of  it,  tind  thdt 

in  the^'iblliDwihg  particulars : 

1.  'It  is  a  profime  mockety  Of  God's  patience. 

2.  It  is  an  Ungrateful  undetvaluing  of  his  service. 
8.  It  is  an  opeti  cUhtempt  to  his  "authority. 

4.  It  \i  an  impioias  )>resumpti6n  ttd  his  goodnesfr. 

5.  It  is  tfi  arrogant  defiattee  of  his-  disi^easare.   * 
1.  To  dderatid^^t^offoM  re^^tfinde,  whenf  God 
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gives  w  0pMe  t9  repeAty  is  a  jiro&ae  m^ckBty^bif 
patience,  That  he  did  not  strike  us  dead  opM  mnr 
^rst  wi»  and  ixmsigii  us  immediately  to  the  cbains  of 
^terkoess,  was  purely  the  effect  of  his  goodness.  It 
was  this  that  obliged  him  to  try  us  a  little  iDOger^ui 
bope  that  at  last  tire  luight  be  prevailed  with.  tiQ  conk 
inder  ou?  danger,  and  correct  our  fi41y,  before  it  bad 
detennined  us  to  an  Trreyersible  ruin.  Whilst  tbert- 
fere  we  linger  out  the  space  of  our  repentance  tn  de.- 
Iiys,  we  sport  and  dally  with  tlie  patiaace  of  Godi 
we  promise  faify  and  give  it  hope  that  it  shall  at  Ihst 
obtain  its  ends  upon  us ;  but  wheo  we  oome  to  -per- 
faraiattce,  we  baffle  and  disappoiut  it,  and  lesvder  aP 
its  pasft  attendance  ineftectual.  For  when  the  date 
of  our  former  promise  is  expiredt  and  God  expeats 
our  pecfonnance,  instead  of  that»  we  oidy  giv^  Inra 
'new  pronyses,  and  pay  him  with  words  instead  of 
(Rntigs;  as  if  by  our  promisies  we  only  iateoi))sd  to 
rmm  m  him  an  expectation  of  our  sepentaa^  that 
■0  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  vex  him  with  a 
disappdntment.  We  promise  we  will  repent  hereaf- 
^r,  only  to  get  leave  to  sin  for  the  present;  and  so 
when  that  hereafter  comes,  we  promise  again»  and 
only  repeat  the  <^  delusion :  as  if  we  meant  to  tan- 
talize his  patience  by  proffering  the  golden  fruit  of 
our  repentance,  and  snatching  it  away  again,  before 
he  jcaa  lay  hold  of  it.  Now  what  a  feai^l  wicked- 
ness is  this,  for  men  to  put  sueh  tricks  upon  the  Al- 
mighty, still  to  defer  the  payment  of  a  debt  that 
hath  been  so  long  dbe  and  so  often  demanded^  and 
still  to  .pay  his  demands  with  promises^  and  oolyieed 
hss  eoLpectatioDs  with  ear!  As -though  we  i|iought 
him  ibaiind  to  atteod  ourldsare,  s^nd  to  give  ttSiCre- 
dit  tO'Cun  deeper  on  score,  upon  the  seoiuity  aof  i  omr 
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promise  of  fiituoe  payment,  vhkh  im  bare  abeo^f 
fi>rfinted  over  and  over*  t 

S.  Tbufl  to  put  off  and  delay  our  jepentanoe  is  la 
most  baae  audi  ungrateful  uudervdkiing  of  fab  seiv 
vicec.  for  the  reaaon  urby  we  delagr  iQui^  ]!epeittaiic0» 
is  beoaiise  we  think  it  wffl  be  time  enough  to 
jretum  to  ow  duty  hereafter,  when  the  ic^iportunir 
ties  of  ain  aie  gone,  and  the  pleasure  of  it  is  out  of 
season.  For  into  what  other  sense  can  Grod  construe 
our  ddays  but  only  this,  that  it  is  our  design  to  shift 
off  hin»  and  bis  service  tillVe  have  served  our  luata 
«a  long  as  we  are  able,  and  never  to  begin  mr  Mr 
pentanoe  till  we  are  able  to  be  wicked  no  loogwi? 
Now,  I  boseeoh  you,  oould  you,  without  honw  and 
ikremUing,  make  such  an  address  to  God  as  this? 
**  O  God,  I  know  it  is  my  duty,  and  the  ¥ery  end  of 
^  my  life,  to  serve  thee :  but,  I  beseech  the^  be  nat 
**  angry,  i£,  while  I  Hve,  I  satwe  my  lusts,  and  em|4if 
<^  the  powers  thou  hast  given  me^in  rebellion  agaust 
<'  thee :  and,  if  thou  wilt  but  indulge  mei^his,  I  wiH 
^<  be  thy  humble  servant  when  I  am  good  fw  HQ^ 
^^  thing,  neither  to  serve  nor  disobey  thee :  do  but 
f^  have  patienoe  tiU  I  am  bedrid,  and  can  enjoy  the 
^  wnMcld  and  my  lusts  no  longer,  and  then  I  will  b&- 
"  turn  to  thee,  and  be  sorry  for  my  ass,  and  wish 
^  that  I  had  never  offiended  thoe.     I  would  now  de- 
'*  vote  the  service  of  my  youth  and  strength  to  thee, 
^^  but  <that  I  am  sensiUe  it  is  loo  good  for  thee :  and 
^<  tiierefore,  come  what  will,  I  will  feed  my  lusts  with 
^*  .the  marrow  of  imy  days,  and  if  Jthe  dull  insipid 
^  bona  will  coiitaifc*tbea,iit  is  at  tby  s^fYioe."   This, 
tiumf^  it  be  bomUe  language,  is  yet  the  natural 
sense  of  onr  dalays.   We  iwxMild  repent  immediatdy, 
Iwt  that  we  think  it  is  a. thousand  *pities  such  Anr 
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opportanides  ot^mmmg  shoold  be  lost;  '^Md>  so  manj 
pr6ck)uft  minuted  should  be  §d  il)  best(nred ;  sb  that 
Ihe  reason  of  our  (lelajr  is  this  v  that  at  ^ppesenrwe 
apprebetid  we  can  spend  our  time  more  pleaMndy  in 
sfamingon/than  in  the  exercise  of  a  severe  repent- 
ance;' and  consequently^  while  we  cm  stitt^^in  on 
withiideaaure^  we  shall  still  haw  the  same -reason  to 
delays  •and  never  think:  it  reasotiaUe  to  begitr  dm^^re^ 
petnUneef  till  we  are  old,  decr^iti  or  dying,  aint^can 
iSn  wtlh'  treasure  no  longer.  Now  what  a  ^^irofane 
raAectbn'is  k  upon  God  and  his  s^tice;  taiMnk 
^uw^lVes  too  good  to  serte  him/till  we  at^  <gbcki  for 
mtldagl  thdtthe  dregs  tad  fees  <^'ourBfe  are  j^aod 
emugh  fer  kim,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  stttisfled 
w4th('tftle  leavings  of  our  lusts,  and  to  takef' ^t  te  a 
fiivodr  thAt  we  will  repent  of  <mr  sins  Whetl  we  we 
mt  lM!gisi<'ciif«ible'of  sinfiing  ilrith  pleasure!  Witik 
wteitipatience  can  he  endure  to  bo^thus  slighted  and 
cMtemtied  by  ns^to  be  thus  raddy  put  ofFwithiihe 
stAtaer  of  our  lusts,  thus  unihannetfy  treated  with  the 
steap^  of  the  Devil's  table  ? 
ruS'j^b  defer  our  repentance,  when  God  gives  us 
s|iad^  to  repent,  is  an  open  contempt  of  his  authority : 
fori  %y  the  laws  of  rel^on,  we  are  bound  either  al- 
wtiy«  -to  continue  innocent,  or,  when  we  hive  con- 
ttmted'  guiH^  to  expiate  it  by  immediate  repentance  t 
So^'^iMg'M  we  continue  under  any  guilty  impeni-^ 
tence,*  we  we  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion  against 
Gbd,  and  are  not  only  accountable  'for  the  guilt  of 
t&e^rst'^^  but  also  for  that  of  not  having  repents 
o£)ijk«  And  though  we  ^  tiOt  repeat  the  first  ^n  an;^ 
more,  yet  ^  our  very  continuing  impenitedt  tinder  the 
goitl  of  dt 'briv^  a  distinct  guilt 't^n  ns,'  and!  i^n- 
dat8ikUideiAily>criimnal  i^  the!  ^ht  of  God  i  iitt*im- 
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less  our  sinning  against  God  doth  cancel  the  f4ibUgi)t» 
tion  of  his  laws,  they  must  necessarily  oblige  ua  ilq 
repent;  that  is^  to  revoke  our  wicked  purposejianA 
return  to  our  obedience,  as  soon  as  ever  we  hatvie^ 
broken; and  transgressed  it^  It  is  true. Indeed,  as  foi; 
particular  .affirmative  precepts,  they  being  always  veis 
lative  to  time,  and  places  and  persons,  are  to.  be;prais>f 
tised  only  in  special  times  and  pertinent  occasioned 
because  they,  being  but  parts  of  a  good  life».  mu^ 
give  way  by  turns  for  other  parts  and  instances  x€i£ 
it»  which  are  of  the  like  particular  and  limited  mn 
ture  with  themselves ;  but  yet  we  are  alwa^^s  obligl^ 
to  the  purpose  and  disposition  of  practising  th^f^ 
whensoever  occasion  doth  require  it.  A  man  is,  m4) 
always  bound  to  be  doing  justice,  by  giving  almd  i0i^ 
saying  his  prayers;  but  to  the  devotion  of  pray  ear,  on 
the  disposition  of  justice,  and  the  charity  of  alms^  bet 
is  continually  obliged :  these  being  works  of  ther.jiftw 
ward  man,  cannot  be  limited  to  times  and  opportu-' 
nities,  nor  receive  any  accidental  determinations  6ss)m 
without,  but  are  always  possible,  and  always  gfi&AfU 
and  always  necessary :  for  the  performance  of  Itbcni 
depends  only  on  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  ,i^ 
man,  and  that  never  fails  if  this  doth,  not  ;>  and  tfaerftr 
fore  is  always  possible,  unless  we  will  not;,  but 41  lii^ 
always  necessary,  whether  we  will  or  na  So  tfact 
when  we  have  broken  our  purpose  of  obeyii^  God: 
by  any  actual  sin,  it  is  another  distinct  sin  not  to  re^- 
new  it  by  immediate  repentance ;  and  when^Jbgr  thu) 
actual  sin,. we, have  lost  our  disposition  to  obey  Gad^t 
and  contracted  the  contiwy,  there  is  in  this  a^prcf^eit 
guilt  and  venom  distinct,  from  that  .acUiali  sin.  tfaate 
introduced  it. .  But  then  ith^re  igre  general  preceplqu 
of  religion,. such  as^  to  love  God,  and  to  repent  fran 
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imi'wotkB)} the  fim  i)^^)^!^!  indudet*  the <wii0te 
rdligibn  ol  a  mki }  «Me  tfedo»d^  the  whoto  Migita  af 
A  ilnmr;  apd  coiu>»<pieDtfy^  we  teiag  bcitbt-ttigt 
Med6  be  QQitrersaUf  dbliged  to  toth  thMe  d^tieiy  kr 
all  accidents^  tififtes^  aad  ciises*  ¥er  wheti  once  wef 
have  apostathed  fton)  ear  dtitj^  all  our  after-cilMdi«> 
eace  ir  an  act 'Of  repentance ;  and  therefore,  ^Mj|^ 
Ae  oeniffland  of  it  be  affirmadtre,  jet  becautef  it'ite 
tnlrensal,  inctuding  all  those  daties^  Whidi/bf 'bnd- 
kig  at  several  timesy  do  fill  up  all  odrtiue^  tHet^  ean 
be*  M^  ttoie  In^hichtre  are  not  boand  td-refienC. 
"Hik  lihare  the  longer  iniE^sted  on,  becaUBfi  ^ik'itk:-  a 
giMt  ^uentito  among  the  Roman  casunfeiv'WheiAier 
a(  man  be  always  boand  to  this  duty;  aiMf  fiotte-^ 
tHeaa  Imm  been  so  wicked  as  to  dete^mine^  tlMifr'^ii 
man  »  not  bound  to  repent  till  he  comes*  to.  dier 
otheiai  tfiat  in  k  saffldehtif  he  repent  onee  a  )reav; 
eUtersi  thiiee*  upon  the  three  gveat  hdydaj^  <tf 
CSnistmas,  Eastery  and  Whitsandayt  as  if  tben^ 
wer^  aay  thne  wb^ein  it  weie  not  eur^dutjr^  re- 
ta#n  to  eor  duty,  or  the  laws  of  our  relij^ton  dld^ailjr 
4Mige  as  at  eertain  seasons,  and  in  llieintervds  ga^re 
ito  a  iVee  dispensation  to  lire  M  wickedly  as  we 
idMsed  8int^,  thei<efi^r«i»  as  soon  as'we  'ha^e  sinaed^* 
al^  aM' bonnd  immediately  to*  ^refiienty  it  iMseeMaittf 
iiBcnirs^that  he  who  sins,  and  titen  d^Ai^shSsre^peiM^ 
iaee,  ains  twioev  Ms  t^ery  delay  being  a  Airtlm^  pm^ 
iF^^drtion*  For  how  can  we  imi^ne,  tiiial  he'^wlM 
]^er^ists  in  riBbdBon  against  ^toditwenty^years^MgeM 
ther,  doth'  not  much  more  olfetid  4iim*thaa>  faewiia^ 
snbmits  aritbia  twenty'  months^-or  ti^eatjr  days,  mp 
twenty  hours?  and  tf^ the  longcir  we  perast^  tba  mic^re 
we  40  offirnd  Mm,  then  ei^ery  iidlay^of'idor^pcittu 
aiice  must  needs  be  a  further  proTocatioa.  The  sum 
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0f  aU  therefore  is  Uii»2  &at  every  day  God  cdto  ui 
to  repentance,  atid  that  evei'y  call  of  his  Ought  to  be 
r^;arded;  and  consequently,  that  erery  regardless 
delay  of  it  adds  to  the  heap  of  our  guilt,  and  helps 
to  fiU  up  the  measure  of  our  iniquities.  Atid  whttt 
a  Tude  contempt  is  it  of  God's  authority,  when  he 
commands  us  to  repent  to^lay,  to  cry,  Well»  we  will 
repent  to-morrow !  **  Lord,  we  beseech  thee^  be  ndt 
**  so  hasty  with  us,  suffer  us  to  offend  thee  yet  a  lii* 
**•  tie  longer :  for  whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  we  are  fes» 
'^^yed  to  do  it.  We  will  repent;  but  will  not  he 
**  ptf^eribed  when;  as  for  thal^  leare  it  to  ufe:  flv 
**  say  what  thou  wilt,  we  are  fully  reserved  to  take 
**  leave  to  do  it  when  we  please.''  This,  in  effect,  is 
the  impious  meaning  of  every  delay  of  our  repent^ 
ance;  and  when  God  command^  us  to  repent,  wt 
might  as  modestly  tell  him,  that  we  will  not  repent 
at  all,  as  when  he  commands  us  to  repeat  now,  teU 
hiiD^  that  we  will  repent  hereafter. 

4.  To  defer  our  repentance  when  God  giveth  «s 
space  to  repent  is  an  impious  presumptioti  on  his 
goodness.  The  reason  why  God  forbears  us  wteft 
we  sin,  is  to  give  us  second  thoughts,  and  to  see  our 
dangler,  and  to  run  away  iVom  it ;  that  sd  be  iMff 
not.  surprise  us  into  ruin :  for  the  end  of  his  long-^ufr 
faring  is  to  lead  us  to  repentanoe ;  but  when  «p<iQ 
Uust  G0Baiderati€»  we  take  encouragement  to  delays 
we  do  not  otily  d^sat  his  goodness,  but,  so  far  as  in 
us  liesy  render  it  iiyurious  to  him.  For  we  wair 
against  him  under  the  protedaoH  of  his  kindness  to 
us;  and  fortify  ourselves  in  .out /rebellion,  in  that 
very  goodness  and  Iong««uffering  with  w}Adi  be 
seeks  to  conquer  and  subdue  us.  O  baiterous  ipgra- 
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titude  j:  T{iat  we  should  fetch  axgiuneato  ftom  hv 
mercy  to  offimd  him,  and  maintain  eunitj  againrt 
him  out  of  the  revenue  of  his  own  indulgence !  Would 
you  not  look  on  that  male&ctor  as  a  monster,  that 
.should  rob  his  judge  merely  because  be  reprieved 
him ;  and  use  him  with  all  the  despite  and  ignominy, 
because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  merciful  man,  and  will 
be  loath  to  hang  him  the  next  sessions  ?  And  is  it  not 
altogether  as  monstrous  for  ua  to  abuse  Ood,  becai|ae 
he  is  kind  to  us ;  and  to  take  encouragement  to  jnob 
him  of  our  duty,  because  we  know  he  is  unwiUiag^  to 
ruin  us  ?  But  though  every  man  hath  not  impudence 
enough  to  assign  this  reason,  yet  it  is  jdain  this  liet 
at  the  bottom  of  all'  their  delays :  Because  setUenee 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedify,  saith 
(he  Wise  Man,  tker^ore  the  heart  qf  the  sans  ^ 
men  isJuUy  set  in  them  to  do,  evil,  Eccles.  viiL  11. 
But  what  horrid  baseness  is  this,  to  ui^  his  goodnev 
against  himself;  and  fetch  motives  from  his  mercy^ 
to  affront  hb  authority  ?  It  seems,  if  he  were  wone 
to  us,  we  would  be  better  to  him ;  and  if  he  were 
less  kind,  we  would  be  more  dutifuL    O  wretehea 
that  we  are !  I  had  almost  said,  it  is  even  pity  that 
we  have  a  God  to  deal  with,  that  we  are  not  under 
the  government  of  some  fury,  that  would  watoh  for 
our  halting,  and  catch  at  all  opportonities  to  plague 
and  punish  us :  and  we  were  best  have  a  care  we  do 
not  presume  too  much  upon  God;  for  thoi^h  he 
bears  long,  he  will  not  bear  always ;  and  there  is  no* 
thing  can  sooner  provoke  him,  than  to  see  us  conduct 
our  rebellions  against  him  under  the  banners  of  his 
own  goodness.     This  is  such  an  intolerable  provoca- 
tion, as  is  suflkient  to  enrage  a  soul  of  patience,  and 
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tttni  the  iMBt  iMMJiHlnB  uttetcy nHo  Airy  i  md  n'onee 
Ml  wlttdit^  ldilffied'agaiint'u«;'ht  WiB  make  iu  ne 
fcr  «T«r  in  our  iSiaau  «f  hiB  guaifcii^. 
-  v.  Afid  lastly,  Tadeftr  oar  repentance,  when  Ood 
givea  ve  space  for  it,  is  an  arroprnt  'defiance  of  hia 
dbpleasiiie;  for  God  hatfa  auffidentiy  declared  to  u  s 
^e  diapleesiire  he  takes  m  the  debjs  of  our  rqient- 
•nM.  Thm  in  his  holy  word  he  hath  given  us  fiiir 
wanring  of  it :  thus  Rom.  ii.  4.  De»pite»t  thou  the 
riokeg  of  kit  goodne»»  and  Jbrhtarance  and  long' 
netting ;  not  knowing  that  ike  gooses*  ^  Qod 
htuhA  tkee  t»  repentance^  From  whence  largo^i 
\i  Tlwt  the  gDodnesa  of  God  it  a  motrre  to  mfed^ 
ahoe.  -S.  11wt«ot  to  be  penaaded  by  it  Is  todesfti^ 
his  goodness,  S.  That  this  desiring  his  goodneii 
by  delaying  oar  repentance,  w  treaeuring  up  wratX 
ogainH  the  day  of  wrath.  So  also  Rer.  ii.  ff.  He- 
imemkerjrom  whence  tJum  art  fallen,  and  repent, 
akd-do'lkfjtret  worts;  or  ei»e  I  wiS come  mmini 
thee  ^mitkfy;  and  wUl  remove  thy  amdlestiek  out  of 
it$pl&ee,-eMxpt  tkoM  repent.  Where  he  {rfainly  de- 
riareS)  that  if  ou^  repentance  be  not  very  quickly,  Ifitf 
jad^mmU  iHtt  be  too  quidc  for  ns:  by  which  -fab 
{dainfy  signifies,  howmuc^i  he  Is  displeased  with  oitf 
driays*  how  hnportotMitdy  they  urge  and  provoklB 
Mm  'to  ererwhelm  iis  with  a  speedy  destruction. 
And  accordingly  we  see  1^  experience,  how  he  tdces 
some  «way  in  their  *ariy  sins,  and  gires  them  no 
respite ;  add  he  who  htth  made  it  damnation  to  some 
for  not  repenting  iastwttly,  hath  made  it  damnable 
to  aU;  Tbeiiarthidbth  not  open  and  swallow  up  all 
rebels  i«  theday  oF  their  wtitlny ;  but  it  did  so  once ; 
and  tiwreby  Odd'hatK^^Wciently  i^ttl6ed  to  all  ages 
his  displeasure  afaiost  rebdlioD :  and  so  it  is  in  de- 
VOI-  IV.  H  h 
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ferring  repentRfice ;  fbrtliat  some  have  smarted  for  it 
eternally,  is  a  sifffident  manifestation  that  God  is 
displeased  with  every  one  that  defers  it.  Whilst 
therefore  we  delay  onr  repentance  from  time  to  time, 
we  sH  down  quietly  under  the  divine  displeasure; 
as  if  it  were  alt<^ether  indifferent  whether  the  Al- 
mighty be  pleased  or  displeased  with  us ;  we  do  as 
good  as  say,  ^*  Lord,  we  know  well  enough,  thou 
**  wouldst  have  us  repent  immediately,  and  that  if 
^  we  do  not,  thou  wik  be  angry  with  us ;  but  be  thou 
**  never  so  angry,  we  will  not  repent  as  yet,  we  must 
**  enjoy  our  lusts  a  little  longer,  and  if  thou,  wilt  be 
^  displeased,  we  will  run  the  venture.  We  had  ra- 
^  'ther  endure  thy  frowns  a  while,  than  part  mth  our 
'^  sins  for  ever ;  and  think  it  much  more  tolerable  to 
^bei  hated  by  the  Fountain  of  all  love  and  goodness, 
<^  than  abandoned  of  all  our  sinful  pleasures.''  This 
i^  such  language,  perhaps,  as  the  boldest  sinner  would 
hardly  be  aUe  to  pronounce  without  tremUing;  but 
yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  natural  sense  of  every  man's 
factions,  who  delays  and  puts  off  his  repentance :  he 
knows  that  God  is  displeased  with  him,  but  regards 
it  not ;  and,  as  if  he  were  ambitious  of  being  a  hero 
hfi  wickedness^  he  defies  Heaven,  and  dallies  with  its 
thunderbolts,  and  runs  into  the  mouth  of  its  cannon, 
whilst  they  are  spitting  fire,  and  roaring  out  de- 
^struction  upon  him. 

And  thus  you  see  the  monstrous  wickedness  of 
men's  delaying  their  repentance,  which  is  such  as, 
h^d  we  not  seared  our  consciences,  and  stifled  our 
natural  sense  of  God,  we  could  never  be  able  to  re- 
flect on  without  horror  and  agonies.  And  so  I  pass 
to  the 

Second  head  of  discourse,  the  great  absurdity  of 
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delaying  our  repentance;  which  I. shall  endeavQur. 
to  demonstrate  in  these  following  particulars : 

1.  It  is  putting  off  a  work  that  must  be  done,  to 
the  most  unfitting  season  of  doing  it. 

2.  It  is  putting  it  off  upon  no  other  reason,  but 
what  will  hereafter  be  more  prevalent  than  now. 

3.  It  deprives  us  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
what  we  must  do  at  last,  and  prolongs  the  pain  and 
trouble  of  doing  it. 

4.  It  defers  the  doing  it,  upon  no  other  presump- 
tion, but  that  it  shall  one  day  dearly  repent  of  its 
own  neglect. 

1.  To  delay  our  repentance,  is  to  put  off  a  work 
that  must  be  done,  to  the  most  unfitting  season  of 
doing  it.  That  repentance  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  recovery  and  happiness  of  a  sinner,  is  a  prin- 
ciple wherein  all  the  reasonable  world  are  agreed : 
and  since  it  must  be  done,  it  is  highly  reasonable  we 
should  take  the  best  opportunity  of  doing  it :  and  for 
a  man  to  say,  I  must  do  such  a  thing,  and  am  re- 
solved to  do  it,  but  however  I  will  take  the  most 
improper  season  to  do  it  in,  is  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  thing  in  the  world.  But  for  a  man  to  re- 
pent in,  there  is  no  season  can  be  so  convenient  as 
the  present :  for  it  will  never  be  so  easy  for  us  to  re- 
pent as  now ;  the  difficulty  of  it  will  daily  grow  upon 
our  hands ;  and  if  we  do  not  engage  in  it  immedi- 
ately, it  will  be  harder  to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day. 
When  men  begin  to  sin,  their  nature  starts  and  bog- 
gles at  it,  from  an  innate  sense  of  God  and  of  tlieir 
duty ;  and  this  natural  shiness  must  be  tamed  and 
broken,  ere  they  can  be  thoroughpaced  in  wicked- 
ness :  but  when  they  have  inured  themselves  to  it  by 
frequent  acts,  they  grow  by  degrees  familiar  with  it, 

H  h  2 
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and  then  everj  act  breeds  delight  id  it,  and  erety 
delight  begets  a  desire  of  repeating  it,  and  tlwt  de- 
sire brings  forth  a  new  act.  And  whtn  a  man  hath 
walked  the  rounds  a  while  in  this  circle,  at  last  he 
centres  in  custom  and  habit  of  sinning,  luid  then 
every  new  act  will  confirm  the  habit,  and  root  it 
deeper  in  our  natures ;  and  so,  as  we  sin  on,  it  wiU 
grow  stronger  and  stronger,  till  at  last  it  becomes  al- 
most fatal  and  necessary,  and  then,  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us !  for  without  a  miracle  of  grace  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  retrieve  ourselves.  Thus  every 
step  we  take  in  our  sinful  progress  leads  us  furtlier 
out  of  the  way,  and  renders  our  return  home  more 
hard  and  difficult :  so  that  by  going  on  in  a  sinful 
course,  we  do  what  in  us  lies  to  block  up  the  way 
of  our  return ;  and  do  as  it  were  build  a  wall  behind 
us,  to  disable  ourselves  from  making  any  retreat. 
What  a  ridiculous  thing  therefore  is  it,  for  men  to 
pretend  that  they  will  repent,  but  Hot  yet ;  when  it 
is  so  apparent,  that  if  they  repent  not  now,  it  will 
never  be  so  easy  again,  as  long  as  they  live !  To-mor- 
row it  will  be  more  difficult  than  now ;  and  every 
day  it  is  delayed  will  drive  it  nearer  to  an  impos- 
sibility. So  that  by  our  foolish  delays  we  do  but 
make  work  for  ourselves,  and  heap  up  difficulties  on 
our  own  heads :  we  resolve  that  we  will  repent ;  but 
withal  that  we  will  not  go  about  it  till  we  have  ren- 
dered it  more  difficult,  and  ourselves  less  able  to  do 
it. '  Our  soul  is  wounded,  and  must  die,  without  the 
sovereign  balsam  of  repentance ;  which  we  therefore 
resolve  to  apply,  and  make  use  of:  but  first  her  wound 
shall  fester  into  a  gangrene,  not  to  be  cured  but  by 
the  most  painful  lancings  and  corrosives.  An4  can 
there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  for  a  man 
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to  resolve  to  do  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
solve to  make  it  more  difficult  before  he  doth  it? 
For  certainly,  if  our  repentance,  after  so  many  de- 
lays, should  at  last  commence,  which  is  very  ques- 
tionable, it  will  in  all  probability  be  accompanied 
with  so  many  sad  circumstances,  so  many  tumults 
of  passion  and  uproars  of  conscience,  so  many  pierc- 
ing sorrows  and  bitter  agonies,  that  we  shall  dearly 
repent  we  did  not  repent  sooner. 

2.  To  delay  our  repentance  is  to  resolve  to  defer 
this  work  to  hereafter,  upon  a  reason  which  will 
then  be  much  more  prevalent  than  now :  and  for  a 
man  to  defer  a  thing  to  hereafter,  which  he  resolves 
to  do,  upon  soch  a  reason  as  will  be  much  more  pre- 
valent hereafter  than  now,  is  doubtless  the  absordest 
thing  in  the  world.  Now  the  main  reason  why  men 
are  now  unwilling  to  repent  is,  because  they  love 
their  sins,  and  are  unwilling  to  part  with  them,  and 
in  all  likelihood  hereafter  they  will  be  much  more 
unwilling :  so  that  this  reason  will  every  day  im- 
prove upon  their  hands,  and  have  so  much  the  more 
strength,  by  how  much  the  longer  they  defer  their 
repentance.  So  that  we  have  no  reason  in  the  world 
against  fixing  on  the  present  time,  but  only  because 
it  is  present :  but  when  hereafter  comes  to  be  pre- 
sent, the  reason  will  be  just  the  same.  But  as  for 
our  unwillingness  to  leave  our  sins,  if  that  be  the 
reason  of  our  delay,  that  wilt  every  day  increase  and 
grow  more  prevalent  upon  us :  for  sin  gains  upon 
the  will  by  practice ;  the  delight  of  it  recommgpda 
it  to  the  desire,  and  renders  us  more  fond  of  its  em- 
braces :  so  that  if  we  defer  our  repentance  till  here- 
after, becaese  we  are  tyiwilling  to  leave  our  siiu^ 
when  that  heraafter  is  {nresent,  we  shall  have  much 
HhS 
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more  reason  to  defer  iharT  now :  and  so  the  plain  sense 
of  deferring  our  repentance  upon  this  reason  is  this ; 
"  I  cannof  yet  forsake  my  sins,  because  I  love  them, 
"  and  am  highly  pleased  with  them ;  but  hereafter,  I 
**  am  resolved,  I  will :  but  first,  I  will  act  them  a  little 
"  longer,  and  grow  more  in  love  with  them ;  and  then, 
"  when  I  love  them  more,  and  am  more  enslaved  to 
^*  them,  I  will  be  sure  to  hate  and  forsake  them  for 
"  ever."    Whilst  therefore  we  delay  our  repentance, 
because  our  sins  do  please  us,  we  shall  have  the  same 
reason  to  delay  it  for  ever.     For  the  longer  we  live 
in  sin,  in  all  probability  the  more  it  will  please  us ; 
and  so  twenty  years  hence,  the  reason  of  our  delay 
will  be  far  more  prevalent  than  now ;  and  if  we  for- 
sake not  our  sin  till  it  ceases  to  please  us,  we  shall 
never  forsake  it  as  long  as  we  live.     So  that  to  re- 
solve not  to  repent  now,  because  our  sins  do  jdease 
us,  is  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  to  resolve  not  to 
repent  at  all :  and  indeed,  this  generally  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  such  resolutions,  when  men's  consciences, 
like  importunate  creditors,  begin  to  dun  and  cla- 
mour upon  them,  they  are  forced  many  times  to  give 
good  words,  and  appoint  some  future  day  of  pay- 
ment, else  they  will  put  them  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  ever  and  anon  arrest  them  with  horrors 
and  affrightments ;  but  still  they  purpose  to  run  fur- 
ther in  debt,  and  to  put  off  the  day  of  payment  from 
time  to  time,  till  they  are  utterly  insolvent.    So  that 
by  these  promises  of  repenting  hereafter,  men  only 
delude  themselves  ;  and  under  a  specious  pretence  of 
future  repentance  put  tricks  upon  their  consciences 
to  blind  and  bribe  them,  that  they  may  not  disturb 
them  wliilst  they  are  sinning  themselves  into  ruin. 
3.  By  delaying  our  repentance,  we  deprive  our- 
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selves  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  what  we 
must  do  at  last,  and  prolong  the  pain  and  trouble  of 
doipg  it.  To  have  accomplished  a  necessary  work, 
especially  if  it  be  difficult  and  important,  is  a  grjeat 
satisfaction  to  the  mind :  and  whereas,  whilst  it  is 
yet  to  do,  the  prospect  of  the  pain  and  labour  we 
must  undergo  in  doing  it  creates  in  us  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  anxiety ;  when  once  it  is  done,  the 
very  reflection  on  the  pains  and  labours  we  have 
past,  sweetens  our  present  repose,  and  crowns  it 
with  greater  joy  and  triumph.  And  so  it  is  with  re- 
pentance, which  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  a  most 
necessary  work,  and  of  the  vastest  moment  and  im- 
portance to  us :  and  though  it  be  never  so  painful 
and  difficult,  yet  we  must  undergo  it,  or  that  which 
is  much  more  intolerable :  so  that  if  once  it  were 
done,  it  could  not  but  give  a  great  satisfaction  to  our 
minds,  and  fill  us  with  unspeakable  joy. 

When  a  man  shall  thus  reflect  with  himself; 
**  Blessed  be  Grod,  I  have  done  that  work,  which, 
**  had  it  been  yet  to  do,  I  must  have  done,  or  been 
**  undone  for  ever.  I  charged  through  all  those 
pains  and  difficulties  that  were  wont  to  startle  and 
affright  me,  and,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  am  come 
**  off*  \actoriously.  O  happy  achievement !  how  well  - 
V  am  I  rewarded  for  all  my  labour  !  Now  I  am  past 
•*  it,  and  settled  in  the  quiet  possession  of  my  con- 
"  quest  !*'  When,  I  say,  a  man  can  thus  reflect  with 
himself,  it  must  needs  be  unspeakable  pleasure  to 
him :  whereas,  he  who  defers  his  repentance,  and 
hath  it  yet  to  do,  is  in  perpetual  pain  and  anxiety ; 
whilst  he  thus  considers  with  himself;  "  Alas!  to  re- 
**  pent  is  a  very  sad  and  painful  work ;  but  yet  at 
^^  last  I  must  undergo  it,  or  suffer  that  which  is  a 

H  h  4 


vUi  and  ovcnnK il,«rnie ftr  it  todi 
^clcnilj.   Olki*itwcreddBe!B«I.Qplio«kialii 
^aoi  I  to  ^  jdiMitiil  Otlwi  nqrpflbi  voe^Nrer! 
'^Bmi.fKhawabmA  anItocMine  kT  Thn  the 
poor  wiTtdb,  fiir  feor  of  pom»cxpQBei  IwBoelf  to  o 
fiogeni^  toroMai ;  umI  whilst  bgr  oae  fanve  attcaipl 
he  loaf  ease  hoBfdi^  and  set  Iw  foal  ai  icst  lor 
he  hragiiiifchpt  awaj  Us  life  ia  fluaerjr,  aod  h 
wiih  the  far  of  ins  remedy :  jaiii  like 
voder  the  tarmeDts  of  the  stone;  thef  know  thej 
ouist  be  oit,  or  die ;  fast  the  ft^^htfidainaf  htaiiioni 
th^  hflTc  of  their  lemedj  makes  them  dela j  it  from 
tifliie  to  time.    Thejr  will  endure  it,  thef  nj,  rather 
than  lose  their  KTes;  but  when  they  oom^  to  the 
trial,  their  heart  £uls,  and  they  mast  needs  haYe  a 
little  longer  leqato ;  and  wSk  the  while  thqr  are  full 
of  pain  and  uneasiness,  and  fiifl  of  sad  i^^irdieaaioos 
of  those  seroer  pains  they  must  endure  in  order  to 
their  reonrery ;  aod  yet  these  at  last  they  must  en^ 
dure  too,  or  that  which  is  much  more  tenihle  to 
them :  whereas  had  they  but  endured  them  at  first, 
they  might  have  saved  themselines  all  those  tormeats, 
and  all  those  fears  of  £uther  tormoits  whic^  tbey 
endured  in  the  time  of  their  delay.     And  is  not  this 
extremely  absurd  and  ridiculous  ?  And  y^  just  thus 
i(  is  with  those  who  put  off  their  repentance.     Had 
they  repented  on  their  first  lapse,  their  hearts  might 
have  been  at  ease  a  gneat  while  ago,  and  they,  migbt 
have  saved  themselves  all  those  gripes  and  twinges 
of  conscience  which  they  have  been  foroed  to  endure 
But  repentance,  they  thought,  was  a  sad  remedy ; 
and  the  fear  of  that,  too,  augmented  the  torment  ^ 
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tiMfar  dteadew    But,  be  it  iiercT'isa  iM^,  ih^  khow 
well  eiMMigh  fhey  aiust  at  last  ap^y  it,  or  perisfr  ibr 
ever.  Well ;  but  they  wQl  apply  it,  that  th^y  rivAre 
en ;  but  fiun  they  would  have  a  little  fohge?  respite* 
Ah  f<K)l]ah  sottb !  Will  it  hereafter  be  more  easy  than 
uow  to  you  ?  Will  your  delay,  do  you  think,  molfiff 
the  pain  and  anguish  of  it  ?  Alas  i  no,  it  will  rather 
render  it  nore  dolorous.    So  that  all  the  while  yxm 
delay,  and  think  of  it  only,  but  do  not  do  it^  you  (b 
but  anticipate  the  torment  and  prc^ong  the  misery 
oi  it :  and  whereas,  if  once  it  were  done,  you  Woiuld 
be  at  rest,  and  all  the  pain  of  your  past  gnill,  and 
the  fear  of  your  future  repentance  would  be  ifv^; 
Whilst  you  only  thiidr  upon  it,  but  da  it  noi^  ft  'tit'  k 
continued  disease  to  you ;  and  the  very  apprehensions 
you  have  of  it  are  many  times  more  dolorous  thah 
the  performance.  •  '  * 

4.  And  lastly.  To  delay  our  repentlmc^^  S^to^idb'k 
tUtog  upon  no  other  presumptioii,  but  thiEit  w€3i^ 
one  day  repent  of  our  own  action.  And'  c^  ^re 
be  any  thing  more  ridictdous,  than  for  a  nlatl  io '  dd 
an  action,  in  hope  that  he  shall  live  to  repent  of  it  ? 
For  either  the  action  is  reasonable,  or  ft  is  not :  if  it 
be,  why  should  he  hope  to  repent  of  it  ?  if  it  be  ndt, 
why  should  he  be  so  extravagant  to  do  it  ?  So  that 
for  a  man  to  do  a  thing  upon  presumption  that  bt 
•hall  repent  of  it,  is  to  proclaim  himself  a  fool :  and 
yet  this  it  the  case  of  him  who  delays  his  repent* 
ance.  For  that  this  very  delay  is  a  sin,  superadded 
to  those  criminal  actions  of  which  be  ought  t&  re- 
pent, I  have  already  dennonstrated :  frotn  whence  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  this  most  be  rented  6f  as 
wcM  as  those.    So  that  for  men  to  encburage  ihknh 
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selves  oat  to  repent  at  present,  in  hope  that  Ui^ 
shall  repent  hereafter^  is  to  act  professedly  contraiy 
to  the  reasons  of  things.     For  if  the  nature  of  our 
dday  is  such,  as  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  we  shall 
one  day  repent  of  it ;  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  pro* 
per  encouragement  to  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  stixMig* 
est  reasons  that  can  be  urged  against  it :   and  for  a 
man  to  rob,  in  hope  to  be  hanged  for  it,  or  to  drink 
deadly  poison,  in  hope  to  be  convulsed  and  torment- 
ed with  it,  is  every  whit  as  wise  and  rational,  as  to 
delay  our  repentance,  in  hope  to  repent  of  it.     For 
who  but  a  madman,  or  one  who  is  resolved  to  act 
counter,  to  all  rules  of  reason,  would  ever  practise  on 
this  extravagant  conclusion ;  ^^  I  will  do  this  or  that 
''  action  at  present,  in  hope  that  hereafter  I  shall  be 
'f.  sorry  for  and  extremely  ashamed  of  it,  and  wish  a 
^^  thousand  times  that  I  had  never  done  it.    I  know 
^f  it  is  a  great  evil,  and  do  plainly  perceive  that  one 
^*  time  or.  other  I  shall  find  it  so :  but,  come  what 
'^  will,  I  will  venture  upon  it,  in  hope  that  hereafter 
^*  I  shall  be  ashamed  with  the  horror  of  it,  and  tcNr- 
'*  mented  for  it  upon  the  rack  of  a  self-condemning 
".  conscience."     And  now,  I  beseech  you,  is  this  a 
reasonable  hope,  or  proper  encouragement  for  a  wise 
man  to  act  upon?  or  rather,  is  it  not  one  of  the 
most  absurd  and  foolish,  that  ever  any  fool  or  mad- 
man proceeded  on  ?  And  yet  this  is  plainly  the  mean- 
ing of  our  pretension,  when  we  delay  our  repentance, 
in  hope  to  repent  of  it  hereafter. 

And  thus  you  see  how  extravagantly  absurd  it  is 
for  men  to  defer  and  put  off  their  repentance.  So 
that  methinks,  had  we  any  reverence  for  ourselves, 
any  respect  for  those  reasonable  natures  by  which 
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we  are  constituted  men,  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
act  80  inconsistently  with  all  the  rules  of  reason  and 
sobriety.     And  so  I  pass  on  to, 

III.  The  third  and  last  head ;  under  which  I  pro- 
posed to  demonstrate  the  mighty  evil  of  delaying 
our  repentance ;  and  that  is,  the  danger  of  it ;  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  appear  in  these  following 
particulars : 

1.  Every  delay  of  our  repentance  is  a  nearer  ap- 
proach towards  final  impenitence. 

2.  It  is  a  desperate  venture  of  our  opportunity  of 
repentance. 

3.  It  endangers  the  forfeiting  that  grace,  without 
the  assistance  whereof  we  cannot  repent. 

4.  It  drives  us  nearer  to  the  last  extremity. 

1.  Every  delay  of  our  repentance  is  a  nearer  ap- 
proach towards  final  impenitence.  For  a  sinful  state 
is  like  a  shelving  pool,  in  which  the  farther  a  man 
wades,  the  deeper  it  is ;  and  so,  deeper  and  deeper, 
till  he  come  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  when  we  are 
there,  we  are  sunk  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery :  so 
that  at  every  step  forward,  we  are  in  danger  of  go- 
ing beyond  our  depth,  and  plunging  into  an  irre- 
versible ruin.  For  final  impenitence,  which  is  the 
consummation  and  perfection  of  all  sin,  is  nothing 
but  a  persevering  neglect  or  refusal  to  repent.  And 
as  a  man  is  always  dying,  and  that  which  we  call 
death  is  only  the  last  and  finishing  act  of  it :  so  final 
impenitence  is  not  the  sin  of  one  day  or  moment,  un- 
less it  be  by  accident ;  but  it  is  a  state  of  sin,  begun 
as  soon  as  ever  the  sin  is  acted,  and  carried  on 
through  each  repeated  action  ;  and,  in  fine,  is  nothing 
but  the  same  sin  so  many  times  told  over.  But  if  it 
should  happeri»  that  he  who  sinned  yesterday  should 
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die  io^j^  it  would  He  final  hnpemHeOcI^  in  Mth  id 
defer  his  repentance  that  one  day.    So  that  Olii*  tftt* 
delay  of  repentunce  is  the  bc^nin^  of  our  flodl  im- 
penitence, which  in  all  its  periods  differs  firom  the 
delay  only  by  chance  and  accident :  it  is  materially 
the  same  sin ;  and  if  death  chance  to  strike  the  ntJA 
motoent,  it  will  also  have  the  same  formality.     For 
as  he  that  dies  young,  dies  as  really  as  he  that  dies 
after  fourscore  j^ears ;  so  he  that  dies  in  the  midst  of 
a  short  delay  of  his  repentance  is  as  well  finally  idi^ 
penitent,  as  he  that  is  snatched  away  to  die  for  eVer 
after  fourscore  years*  impenitence :   for  thoiigb  tile 
evil  be  not  so  gi^t,  nor  the  judgment  consequetit  id 
it  so  heavy ;  yet  is  it  as  fatal  and  as  irreversible,  il 
the  decree  oi  damnation  on  the  fallen  angels.     So 
that  idl  the  time  we  delay  and  put  off  our  repent- 
ance, we  are  bordering  on  the  worst  of  evils.  We  art 
jMH  upon  the  confines  of  an  irreversible  tnischiel^ 
aild  the  nest  step,  for  all  we  know,  may  cany  us  b^ 
yond  vecorety.     For  if  death  should  intervene  be- 
tween ws  and  to-morroir,  this  day's  delay  will  be  fti- 
tal  and  irreparable.     And  can  we  st&nd  upon  tfie 
biiilks  of  this  precipice^  and  feel  how  the  ground 
sinks  tindemeath  us,  and  yet  sleep  on  securely,  with- 
out ever  thinking  wliither  we  are  fallitig,  or  beitig 
in  the  least  concerned  at  this  amaring  prospect  iN 
CNsr  danger  ?  Methinks,  if  we  had  any  concern  for  our 
own  safety,  we  should  think  it  high  time  now  to  start 
up^  and  run  away  from  our  neighbouring  ruin,  and 
not  presume  any  longer  to  swim  within  the  circum- 
ference of  this  fatal  whirlpool,  that  is  every  moment 
sucking  us  in,  and,  for  all  we  know,  the  next  mometit 
may  awallow  us  up  irrecoterably . 
S.  Every  deiay  of  otrr  tepecrtjince  ik  a  despelMe 
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YVntpj^  of  the  oj^poxtunity  wt  have  te  repMfe  in ; 
and  that  is  this  present  life;  which  is  the  (daf  in 
which  we  ve  to  do  our  work»  the  time  of  trials  in 
which  we  are  to  pass  our  probation,  and  perform  our 
exercise  of  eternity :  and  therefore!  considering  how 
uncertain  this  life  is,  and  to  how  many  events  and 
casualties  it  is  exposed^  it  must  needs  be  a  most  des* 
perate  venture  for  a  man  to  delay  his  repentance. 
For  who  can  tell,  but  while  we  talk  of  retpenting 
hereafter,  there  may  be  some  latent  disease  under* 
mining  the  fort  of  life,  and  ready  to  sei^e  the  gar** 
mon  of  our  souls :  so  that  p^haps,  before  this  day  ia 
at  an  end,  we  may  be  suqxised  in  the  midsi;  of  our 
delay,  and  lose  all  our  hopes  of  to-morrow  ?  For  what 
is  vain  man,  that  he  should  talk  of  repenting  bere« 
after«  when  perhaps,  whilst  the  word  is  in  his  xaouth^ 
there  may  be  an  imposthume  in  the  head  or  breatfc, 
or  a  ripe  hardened  stone  in  his  kidney,  ready  to  drop 
down  into  his  bladder  the  next  moment ;  when  he 
may  be  inflamed  with  a  fever  by  what  he  drinks  to* 
nighty  or  drowned  in  a  surfeit  with  what  he  eats  to* 
morrow ;  when  he  may  expire  his  soul  with  the  next 
breath,  or  suck  in  poison  with  the  next  air ;  and  so 
many  unlooked  for  accidents  may  put  an  end  to  his 
talk  of  repenting  hereafter,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  ever?  And  suppose  we  should  be  thus  surprised* 
as  many  others  have  been  before  us,  that  while  we 
are  merry  and  jolly  in  our  sins,  that  all  on  a  sudden 
we  should  be  hurried  away  out  of  the  company  of 
our  jovial  associates,,  into  that  of  howling  and  tor- 
mented spirits;  and  from  our  songs  and  laughter, 
into  weepings  and  waiUng.  and  gnashing  of  teeth ; 
how  should  we  be  blanked  and  amazed,  and  with 
what  horror  and  astonishment  should  we  reflect  upon 
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the  wofiil  change,  and  upon  our  own  despeimte  SsMf, 
that  was  the  eause.  of  it !  How.  dare  we  then  talk  of 
repenting  hereafter,  who  cannot  command  one  vaa- 
ment  of  future  time,  nor  promise  ourselves  one  day 
longer?  When,  for  all  we  know,  the. hope  of  eter- 
nity, that  is  now  in  our  hands,  may  be  lost  for  ever, 
and  drop  through  our  fingers  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  and  we  that  lie  down  this  night,  and  sleep  se- 
curely in  our  sins,  may*  before  the  next  twUight 
awake  with  horror  and  amazement  in  hdL  Blessed 
God !  that  ever  any  reasonable  creatures  should  be 
so  stupified,  to  venture  a  soul  and  an  everlastmg  in« 
terest  on  so  great  an  uncertainty ;  and  rather  than 
begin  his  repentance  to  day,  run  the  hazard  of  being 
eternally  miserable  to-morrow  morning!  that  he^ 
who  will  not  trust  his  gold  one  hour  jn  the  posses* 
sion  of  a  thief,  nor  his  life  one  minute  within  the 
reach  of  a  lion's  paw,  should  abandon  his  soul,  whole 
nsonths  and  years  together,  to  the  mercy  of  a  danger 
great  enough  to  distract  all  the  wit  of  mankind^  did 
they  but  fully  understand  it !  Let  us  thei^efore  con- 
sider, that  the  in*e8ent  time  only  is  in  our  power ;  and 
that  as  for  the  future,  it  is  whoUy  in  God's :  so  that 
while  we  defer  our  repentance  for  the  future,  we  as 
it  were  cast  lots  for  our  souls,  and  venture  our  ever- 
lasting hopes  upon  a  contingency  that  is  not  in  our 
power  to  dispose  of.  For  all  we  know,  this  may  be 
the  evening  of  our  day  of  trial ;  and  if  it  be,  our  life 
and  eternity  depends  upon  what^we  are  now  doing. 
Wherefore  it  highly  concerns  us,  as  we  regard  our 
own  safety,  wisely  to  manage  this  last  stake ;  the 
winning  or  losing  whereof  may  prove  our  making  or 
undoing. 

8.  Every  delay  of  our  repentance  endangers  the 
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forfeitore  cjf  that  grace,  witbont  the  assirtande  where- 
of we  can  never  repent  to  purpose.  For  we  can  no 
more  repent  without  God's  grace,  than  we  can  live 
without  our  food.  No  man  can  come  to  me^  saith 
our  Saviour,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me 
draw  him^  John  vi.  44.  But  since  God  hath  pro- 
mised, that  if  we  draw  near  to  him,  he  will  draw 
near  unto  us^  James  iv.  8.  that  if  we  work  out  our 
own  salvation,  he  will  work  in  us  to  tvill  and  to  do, 
Philipp.  ii.  12.  and  that  he  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
unto  every  one  that  asks  him,  Luke  xi.  13.  since^ 
I  saj,  €rod  hath  thus  entailed  his  grace  upon  our  en- 
deavours, repentance  is  within  our  power,  so  long  as 
that  grace  is  so ;  by  which,  if  we  do  our  endeavour, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  it.  He  who  can  repent  by 
the  grace  of  God,  is  able  to  repent  so  long  as  he  is 
able  to  obtain  his  grace  to  assist  and  concur  with  his 
endeavours ;  but  if  he  once  withdraw  his  grace,  and 
give  us  over  to  our  own  hearts'  lusts,  then  are  we  no 
more  able  to  repent  by  our  own  natural  strength 
and  power,  than  a  clod  of  earth  is  to  mount  up  to 
heaven,  and  fix  itself  a  glorious  star  in  the  *  firma- 
'  ment.  But  all  the  time  we  do  delay  our  repentance^ 
we  are  weaiying  out  the  grace  of  Qod ;  which,  whilst 
we  are  running  away  from  God  and  our  duty^  fol- 
lows us  with  importunities  to  return ;  but  instead  of 
complying  with  it,  we  still  defer  to  listen  to  its  soli- 
citations, and  put  it  off  from  time  to  time  with  false 
and  empty  promises;  what  can  be  expected,  but 
that,  after  so  many  defeats  and  disappointments,  it 
should  at  last  abandon  us  to  ourselves,  and  leave  us 
to  the  miserable  fate  of  our  own  folly  and  madness : 
and  if  once  it  doth  so,  farewell  to  all  hopes  of  our 
recovery.     Consider  therefore,  O  thou  vain  man. 
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tliat  Myest  tbou  wiH  iiepeqt  heieafter.  Moik  thou 
oommuid  God  to  wiut  tby  Ifdwattf  or  Aatea  his  gtaoe 
with  filch  adanantiae  idiamflt  m  thai  it  oJionkl  nawr 
be  i4>le  to  get  loose  fwm  Ihee  ?  Aittfaoa  sore  it  tdfl 
be  always  at  thy  beck»  or  that»  nbtwithstJinding  <hy 
long  provocations,  it  will  be  ready  to  come  to^  ,tli^ 
aid,  whensoerer  thou  caliest  fi>r  iti3  assistaiice  ?  ¥» 
by  promisiog  to  repeat  hereafter,  thou  doat  >iiot'^y 
promise  for  thyself,  but  for  the  grace  of  Ood  too; 
whose  assistance  is  as  necessary  to  thy  repentanoe, 
as  thy  own  endeavour :  and  methinks  it  is  A  atntegt 
piece  of  confidence  in  thee,  to  promise  for  ttiat- which 
thou  hast  so  much  disobl^;ed,  and  which  upea  thai 
account  thou  hast  so  little  reason  to  trust  ta  Itis 
true  God  hath  promised  you  his  grace;  bat,  I  beaeedi 
you,  where  hath  he  promised  that  you  ^all  baire  it 
when  you  please  ?  or  that,  after  all  his  tendera^  mad 
your  scornful  refusal  of  it,  it  shaM  be  still  M  jmsr 
choice,  whether  you  will  at  last  accept' o^  or  again 
refuse  it?  For  unless  you  can  produce  tenie  ^udi 
promise  as  this,  you  can  have  no  reason  to  ^expect 
that  God  will  still  continue  his  grace  to  yen,  -how 
long  soever  you  refuse  and  reject  it :  and  if  be  abesild 
at  last  deal  by  you  as  you  have  dealt  by  himit  this 
will  be  the  final  issue ;  Because  when  he  hath  called, 
you  have  refused ;  when  he  hath  stretched  oat  his 
hand,  you  have  not  r^arded ;  bulb  have  set  all  his 
counsels  at  nau^t,  and  would  not  heairken  to  has 
importunities :  therefore,  when  you  cell,  he  will  not 
answer ;  when  you  seek,  he  will  not  be  found ;  but 
will  even  laugh  at  your  necessity,  and  mock  whea 
your  last  extremity  comes  upon  you*  And  should 
things  be  reduced  once  to  this  sad  iMse^  woe  be  to 
us  that  ever  we  were  faom4        «    . 
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4k  And  lasttyv  JEUrerf  4eki>t*  oirem  wppntmot 
dbriTes  nearer  to  4lie  last  extremity,  which'  is  that  of 
adeatMied  tepeartaace:  and  teir ^reat* a  one  that 
b,  I  hBwe  alMadj  tdiewed  jou  at  Ud^  and  giveii 
joo  erideot  proo^  that  though  it  be  not  absriutd;^ 
desperate,  yet  it  is  mostiearfolly  haaurdons  and  com^ 
fortless :  and  yet  this  is  the  common  centre  to  wbi^ 
all  am  delays  do  natmraUy  tend.  We  yentare  to  sin 
on,  because  we  .know,  that  if  we  do  repent,  God  will. 
ha?e  mercy  upon  us;  and  so  we  do  resolve  upon  both, 
that  is,  to  sin  now,  and  to  repent  hereafter.  And 
by  this-  ftfain  the  Beril  tolls  us  on  ilmmght  aH  tint 
stages  of  BUB  and  life,  till  we  come  to  our  »dealli-lbed; 
and  then,  when  our  time  and  strei^pkh  is  spent,  mt 
f  hall  fed  omrselFes  departing  into  a  long  eteraSty  of 
weal  m*  woe,  and  have  nothing  to  bear  us  company 
thither,  but  our  sins  and  guilts,  which,  if  they  be  not 
cancelled  in  an  instant,  will  consign  us  immediately 
tO:endle8S  misery  (  and  whether  we  look  eitiber  witfai^ 
in,  fvr  without,  or  •above  us,  shall  be  aUe  to  see  ndu 
tfaing^t  a  lilack '.dismal  doud  hanging  over  ob^  and 
aaukes  of  fear  smrrounding  us  on  ev^iy  side/'  Wk^ 
MH  our  heart  sink  within  us,  and  our  soul  quiver  *on 
our  fips^  totUnk  how  naked  and  harbourksd-die^fe 
kit;  having  no  other  refuge  to  fly  to^  now  the 
avengers  <tf  blood  are  at  her  beds,  but  only  that 
•witN^ped  and  affronted  mercy  which  all  her  lifetimie 
she  spumed  and  trampled  on !  When  we  shall  con- 
sider what  A  vast  work  we  have  to  do,  how  little 
time  we  have  to  do  it  in,. how  our  own  strength  is 
spent,  end*what  little  reason  we  have  to  expect  that 
Ood  slamtd  strengthen  us  by  a  mirade,  in  what  a 
Uimuh  will  oiflr  ionlt  beMiovshaUweiquldce  and 
tremUe,  to  think  whither  •^wte^'arr  going,  and  what 
VOL.  IV.  I  i 
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#aM)ebofrtfe  df  ti&'for^efr !  Sui^lyy  if  *e  dieSii'Mr 
^itis;  afnd'ftsS^  kUA  UH^iats  at  sate,  it  wi^be^im- 
pbs^Iefbf  m  t^  reflect  on  o«tt:seti«es^'a4d;  the  iiMi4ri 
^^k"4e'l»«  i^ningr ivitUoiit  eKttekte^  haikMf  md 
Ats^efsM^V.  '¥»  wt  i^u^he  sVtmfgAy  fi^jiS^ 
whi^  Ve^  pekteive  oui^sdv^  .upon  tlie  ^coiB&ne»^ 
etenUty;  Within  ft  '^rerjr  few  moments  c^tieh^^iappy 
ctf  miiie»ble  fel-^v^;  we  4b  ilbtaitnike'ihDni4r)iltiW' 
doriey -/atid  if  we  do,  the  vastness  of  tbl^^^rir^Ohl 
ti^t^)6ti'6Whaiidd,  the  namber  of  the^uik^  that  imll 
8^i^%^4fr  th^'fkre/ffndthe  IkOeitmel^ili^  poiwe^ 
WHft^'Cd  tpeifmn  the  dne  and  «^xi^t64ho»  Mwfi 

a^^/,^ilA%^t^rtSn  ^d  fet^iodBe'6H4t£^«ttro»-iifdk» 
nV:  >iina<^t&«n  hOw*«^^       will  <^tit  Wilditidil  ibei 

ffiWg  fi^  Gb<!h»  4vei*lastS)^ithi«^ 
aii^  di^ar^  iipon  us; '•  and  not  one^ |m)iitia^ 4tpiitH 
^  a^iMOiP  of  hope,  wjt-  kny  arm  of  mel^  hM  forttt 
t^^6aEdi  IIS  now  we  are  leaping  down,  into  eUuniiy} 
htl^^hdl'  gaping  for  ns  as  wide  as  ira  gra^,  aad 
Both  teady  to  receive  a  part  of  us  and  ourselv^  into 
tCoA^tWo^sad  katntations  t  O  then  GihaU  we  fid^  \0Ltd 
MiMtitoutr  i%^,  and  curse  our  lingering  4elayt»  and 
Wisftib'^honsand  and  a  thousand  times  we  had  b^^ 
Miy  reperttMce  sooner.  This  is  the  sad  eictpetitfty 
Whireunto  we  are  driving  in  every  delay  of  our  w- 
pehtanee :  and  considering  all  these  things,  SK^tidnkBi 
tm  theiie  dangers,  whereunto  our  delays  e^spote^ua, 
should  be  enough  to  frightefl  the  ttosft  resolute 
dtinei^'ifltd  present  ^rpc^sof  amen^fient;'  ^(And 
b  would  to  God '-  th^t  this  i%ht  be  the  h^py  'e^l^ 
o^Ut \  That  htetif  at'  las«  w^M  >b«Pbut ^att  wiM>  m  to 
it^'s^  th^'thing^,  1i(y«'tti(Mfttiiiitfl!^  witfttedi^bow 
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shamefully  absurd^  how  fearfully  dangerous  it  is  fw 
them  .to  pu(  off  their  repentance ;  and  that  consider- 
ing this^  they  would  be  so  kind  to  themselves  as 
now  at  last  to  betake  themselves  to  the  di^ipline  of 
a.  severe  repentance.  This,  I  know,  is  a  word  that 
men  ar^  extreme-  frighted  at;  they  think,  if  once 
th^^y  betake  ^hemaelves.  to  TCpentance,  they  must  en- 
coiunfa^  with  vast  difficulties,  and  enter  into  a  very 
doferous  and  unpleasant  course  of  life ;  which,  while 
they  can  live  merrily  in  their  sins,  they  are  very  loath 
to  xla  And  indeed  I  cannot  deny,-  but,  after  an  ha- 
bitU|4  f^^WBCd^  Qf  ^B,  our  entrapoe  into  a  penitent  life 
ivWiin  all  probabiUty  be  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  sorrow  and  disquiet.  But  who  can  hdp  this  ?  It  is 
you  that  have  brought  this  inconvenience  on  your- 
selves, by  4efening  your  repentance  so  long;  and 
assure  yourselves,  the  longer  you  defer  it,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  whenever  you  begin.  But,  for 
Qod*s  Bake,  consider,  sirs,  which  do  you  think  will 
be  Biore  uneasy^  to  undergo  the  severities  of  repents 
tpce  for  a  time,  or  hell-fire  for  ever ;  to  weep  for 
your  sins  whilst  you  have  hope  of  mercy,  to  contest 
against  them  whilst  you  have  a  prospect  of  victory, 
or  aigh  and  groan  for  them  to  all  eternity,  without 
any  hope  of  ease  or  redemption  ?  For  whether  you 
will  or  no,  you  must  endure  repentance  or  hell.  And 
therefore,  since  there  is  no  other  remedy,  at  least  be 
pet9|ia4f^,to,.cjbK)ose  that  which  is  most  tolerable: 
fuid  iX  you  do  v^  I  9m  sure  you  must  conclude,  that 
it  is  iofinitely  easier  to  repent  than  be  damned.  But 
yet  it  is  plain,  that  men  do  commonly  fancy  repent- 
anoe  to  be  much  more  jpevous  than  it  is :  for  could 
tjjb^.once  persuade  themselves  to  resolve  upon  the 
wgifkjiSn^  secioMslyr  to  engage  in  it,  they  would  find 

lis 
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the  greatest  part  of  the  troubUe  wen  over:  for  the 
main  cUfficuIty  of  repentance  lies  in  fbrxning  our 
*  resolution.     This  indeed  will  exact  great  considera- 
tion and  vigorous  struggling  with  the  wicked  habits 
and  inclinations  of  our  own  natures.   But  when  we 
have  so  far  overcome  ourselves,  as  to  obtain  a  full 
and  clear  consent  and  resolution,  we  have  passed  the 
inain  brunt  of  our  spiritual  warfare :  and  if  we  have 
but  the  courage  to  keep  our  ground,  we  shall  soon 
be  crowned  with  the  joys  of  victory ;  and  that  which 
seemed  at  first  so  frightful  and  terrible  to  us,  will 
presently  grow  tolerable,  and  soon  after  easy,  and 
after  that,  by  degrees,  so  pleasant  and  delightful, 
that  we  shall  prefer  it  before  all  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  and  feel  ourselves  infinitely  more  blessed  and 
happy  in  it,  than  ever  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
highest  ravishments  of  our  sinfid  delights.     Come 
then,  my  brethren,  let  us  stand  no  longer  amusing 
ourselves  with  difiiculties,  but  let  us  seriously  con- 
sider the  indispensable  necessity  of  it,  the  great  as- 
sistance God  hath  promised  us,  if  we  will  speedily 
undertake  it,  and  the  immense  rewards  he  proffers 
to  encourage  us  to  it ;  and  let  us  never  leave  press- 
ing ourselves  with  these  considerations,  till  we  have 
obtained  of  ourselves  a  ftill  and  free  consent  to  it, 
and  wrought  our  wills  into  a  serious  and  hearty  re- 
solution.    And  when  we  have  prevailed  thus  far, 
we  have  gotten  over  the  greatest  difficulty  that  lies 
between  us  and  heaven ;  and  if  we  do  but  vigorously 
pursue  our  resolution,  our  work  will  every  day  grow 
easier  and  easier,  and  so  at  last  it  will  be  our  recre- 
ation, and  we  shall  reap  from  it  so  much  peace  of 
conscience,  so  much  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  such  a 
calm  and  sweet  enjoyment  of  ourselves,  and  such  a 
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glorious  hope  of  a  ftiture  blessed  immortality,  as  will 
cany  us  with  unspeakable  vigour  through  all  the 
weary  stages  of  our  duty,  till  we  are  arrived  to  our 
journey's  end,  where  all  the  sorrows  of  our  repent- 
ance shall  be  swallowed  up  in  everlasting  joys  and 
triumphs. 
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^neverihelees  not  mgf  wittj  Imi  Ain^  bf  donCf 


These  words  are  a  part  of  our  Saviocir^i^  ^pnjer 
in  his  agony ;  in  which  his  soul  bdng  at  pp^&iun* 
der  a  mighty  contest  with  the  powers  of  darkoess, 
and  under  a  vigorous  apprehension  of  tus  tipptotiiiir 
ing  passion  on  the  cross,  expresses  ail  eeptiest  bat 
yet  natural  and  innocent  desire  of  deliverance  ;\9%r- 
ther^  if  thou  be  willing^  saith  he,  remove  this  cup 
Jrom  me.  For  his  humanity,  being  now  in  a  gteat 
measure  deprived  of  the  supports  and  comfortable 
influence  of  his  divinity,  and  left  alone  to  grap|^e4^y 
its  own  single  strength  with  the  powerfid  mldio^  of 
men  and  devils,  and  being  under  a  piercii;^'8^Ke 
of  those  mighty  evils  they  intended  against  Ihxh;  be- 
gan to  recoil  and  shrink,  out  of  a  natural  dedre  to 
preserve  itself:  but  yet  this  natural  desire  bdng  ^r- 
fectly  under  the  government  of  \&  teaaon,  and  that 
as  perfectly  under  the  government  df  Gbd,  lie  dides 
to  this  effect  address  himself  to  God  i^  Fath^,  jf  it 
"  be  thy  will,  remove  this  cup  ftiim  flifel  I'doi^ttot 
^<  desire  in  the  least  to  control  or  cross  thy  l^essed 
^*  will  in  any  thing ;  no,  rather  than  thou  shouldest 
<^  suffer  the  least  disappointment  in  thy  blessed  in- 
*'  tentions,  I  am  ready  to  undergo  the  utmost  that 
'^  the  malice  of  men  and  devils  can  inflict  tfpon  me : 
*'  but,  alas !  the  evils  that  I  feel  and  ft«tr  are  so  ex- 
'*  ceeding  grievous  unto  flesh  and  blood,  that,  if  it 
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**  might  be  without  contradiction  to  thy  will,  or  pre- 
"  judice  to  thy  gracious  intentioDS  to  a  sinful  world, 
"  I  cannot>  bbt  <s(nI^Jdyiileii>e  M^i  tbty  might  be 
"  removed  from  me.  But  if  there  be  any  the  least 
"  competition  between  thy  designs  and  my  desires, 
"  so  that  they  do,ncrt;&irlyragi£e  and  perfectly  con- 
"  sist  with  one  another,  whatsoever  I  endure,  not 
"  my  will,  irat  thine  bfe  done  f 

.BeIuMber»a  perfect  pattern  of  submission,  to iHe 
will  of  God,  and.that  under  the  most  dismal  and  dif-  - 
ficuU  circumstances.  When  he  plainly  saw  it  was 
the  mU  of  hip  Father  to  expose  him  t/o  tbe.Mtm$)9t 
extrequty  of  })Miaaa  misery,  to  object  his,  ;ia^dd 
bceast  toHthe  utmoat  malice  of  n)ea  and  dey^s ;  yffPf 
by  the  force  of  a  most  powerful  instinct,  his  miifre 
recoiled' at  the  apprehensioQ  of  it,  and  woul^.nti" 
have  been  excused ;  then  did  he  supplicate  .on  n!s 
bended .  kn«es»  that  bis  Fathei; ;  would  tipt  ^jf^ 
thoiKHKHSOtlfuguage  ^  hi^ nattural ifesyrs^i 
4ires«  iMt,  tiuit  he  would  fully  execute,  h|s  qt^ 
vera  wd  (farible  will  upon  })imi.«otJ»JI!W^'-^ 
<A0rji,e;"aot:the.wiUof  mj  u^ur^fe^^  9.n^f\ 
.  9^  ■df-presQTfQfcioiL,.  but  ihjf.  miU^  be  d»ne, ; ,  tti^c^^^  it 
ti«  t«ii\tK<4;W JOK'th^wtmo^tm^sef^  th^.^.^  PW^r^^^ 
nocentjiOBiI  am,  ca^.be  exjK)^  ti*, .  ,Tlje..:?^(!rds  ^ 
;  iqg  thus  explaipfdi  do'  ^t^^^r^i\f.fxsolvsi:ih$^^^^ 
KijnW this  pcopOfiitioo :,  ■;  ,,....  .  ft:^,  ,,;,  ,i 
:,  ...[ThsbiGod's  choices  for  ub  are  much  better  than 
our  own,;,  and  consequently,  that,  if  it  were  in  our 
power.to  dct^nniQe  which  of  the  two  wctuld.tafte  ef- 
fect, il. -would  be  rery  unreasonable  not,  to  choose 
what^ilod  hath.choK  fivius.  ;, ., 

Thei.^th  >of,,v)upb  }frfil  cv^eq^y  9p|^ar,  ff  we 
consider  these  two  thiqgs :    . 
ii4 
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Ij  Untt  God  doth  m  raaUfODd  Imrtiiy  vaivkrt 
10  ^ood  for  ^iB^as  we  do  for  ooiaciTes. 

IL  That  iter  knows  imidi  iiBtter.  vfaai  is  fpHidibr 
us  than  we. 

1.  That  God  dofch  as  tealfy  and  heartilj  win  what 
is  good  for  us,  as  we  do  for  ourselves ;  L  e.  so  long 
as'We  areproper  ot^ects  of  hk  good-will,  and  haVe 
not  sinned  ourselves  into  an  utter  incapacitj  of  being 
beloved  bjr  him :  for  then  the  case  quite  alters,  and 
that  good-wilU  which  he  formerlj  bcnre  us,  converts 
into  a  severe  resolution  of  making  us  dreadfiii  exam- 
ples to  others;  that  so,  when  thrmigh  our  own  ob- 
stinacy and  inoorrigibleness  he  can  do  no  mcxie  good 
upon  us,  he  may  do  g^ood  to  others  by  us,  and  warn 
them  not  to  imitate  our  actions  by  the  fearftd  exam- 
ple of  our  sufierings.     But  so  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  of  doing  good  upon  us^  he  declares  hims^  as 
heartily  indined  to  do  good  to  us»  as  ever  any  man 
was  to  do  good  to  himself.  War  what  mighty  designs 
hath  he  set  on  foot  ?  what  expensive  methods  hath 
he  udled  to  save  us  ?  in  what  passionate  strains  hath 
he  exjnressed  his  good-will  towards  us,  and  with  what 
restless  importenity  doth  he  court  us  to  be  happy  ? 
He  swears  by  his  own  life  that  he  desires  not  our 
ruin,  but  rather  that  we  should  return  and  live ;  and 
solemnly  professes,  that  he  would  have  all  men  to  he 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And 
when,  with  all  his  courtships  and  addresses,  he  cannot 
prevail  upon  our  obstinacy,  to  dissuade  us  from  ruin- 
ing ourselves,  he  puts  on  the  passions  of  a  mournful 
friend,  and  with  yearning  bowelp  laments  our  &tal 
folly :  by  all  which  tender  expressions  he  plainly  de» 
Clares,  that  he  doth  as  heartily  will  our  wdfare,  as 
we  can  do  our  own.     But  because  a  ^m  bdief  of 
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this  pritKJple  isiadiqicnuil^  Dccc&nvy  to  a  ifiee  sut>. 
missioo  to  his  hearei^j  wiD,  I  ahall  crajeavour  bne&y 
to  demoDstrate  the  tnitb  «f  it  from  these  four  consi- 
deratioDS : 

1.  inutt  his  interest  in  us  is  much  greater  than 
ours  in  ourselves. 

S.  That  his  own  self-love  doth  as  strongly  incline 
him  to  viU  our  good,  as  ours  doth  to  will  our  own. 

S.  That  in  concerning  himself  about  us  he  f^an 
hare  no  other  end  to  serve,  than  what  we  have  in 
being  concerned  for  ourselves. 

4.  That  even  that  good-will  that  we  bear  to  our- 
selves is  only  a  derivation  irom»  and  partidpation 
of,  that  infinite  good-will  which  he  bears  ua. 

1.  That  his  interest  in  us  is  much  greater  than 
ours  in  ourselves.  If  we  believe  him  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  our  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  bim  to  have 
a  most  absolute  and  unalienable  propriety  in  us;  ttiat 
what  we  are,  as  well  as  what  we  have,  we  hold  from 
him,  who  is  the  head  Landlord  and  supreme  Pro- 
prietor of  all  those  beings  that  are  derived  from  him, 
er^i  as  brooks  and  rivulets  owe  their  streams  to  the 
fountain  whence  they  flow.  And  can  we  imagine 
him  not  to  be  greatly  concerned  iar  what  he  hath  so 
great  an  interest  in  ?  w  that  he,  who  hath  so  mudi 
greater  propriety  in  us,  should  have  lesa  rc^;ard  for 
us  than  we  have  for  ourselves  ?  Can  it  be  thought 
that  the  great  Father  of  beings  should  be  foif;etful 
of  his  own  c^bpring?  that  he,  who  hath  imprinted 
on  all  other  parents  such  a  tender  kindness  toward 
their  natural  issue,  should  be  so  regardless  of  his  own, 
as  to  expose  them  to  a  wide  wilderness,  and  leave 
them  thcTC  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  No,  doubtless ; 
the  mi^ty  interest  he  hath  in  us  cannot  but  endear 
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4^  tk&40H:qfhertwnb?ifeai  thegm^Jm^skiiU 

I ^wiUnMi forget  U^ee^  wUktheL^r^iisaL^is^ 

*Far  siilce.  eMif  tUi^  ia  Paiur^(7'i0c|ju^^ 

its  ewii#  .we:  canAoi  but  copdudre  iiiatothe.Qpdi>£^9#> 

iiUI6,  fram  wbam  all:  nauiral  ia^inatipQft  tfiMric^f  Jbtf^ 

iH;  faiiatelf  a  moA  tender  regard  for  ji)l  tbatJbiattjFief 

beings  of  whiohtbe^is  the  parent ^{e^fO^Mdl^^wiii- 

-deringt    :  Mi    Wt:.f  i,,.,) 

'  S.  That  his  own  self-love  dotht  as  ^tvoi^ljrliicliiie 

him  to  will  our  good,  as  ours  doth  tp  .will  i  our)  own. 

'For  if  he  ktte  himself,  as  he  cannot  butt  do^.beng 

iinfiditely  lo¥€lf ;  he  must  neoessarityloyei.  what  < is 

lUke  him,r  and  affect  to  pr<^>agate  his  ownirreisien^- 

•blance.    But  no  miserable  thii^  can  be .  lika  .hioi^^df, 

•who  is  infinitely  hajq^y ;  and  therefor^/ he  ^0MMm^ 

'lbv€  to  make  others  misa:«l4e^  siace  in:  fo  doivgrhe 

•must  affeet  to  produce  what  is  coqtrairy  t&.|unQK9^» 

•Which  implies  a  plain  contradiction*    For  unless  he 

love  our  misery,  he  cannot  be  supposed  t€^4fsireit, 

"vbecause^  as  I  shall  shew  you  by  and,  by,  lumpelf  can 

never  be  the  better  for  it ;  and  therei^Qape^  if  he  dbsfire 

'it,  it  must  be  for  its  own  sake.    ;  .,■,.■, 

V  '  But  how  is  it  possiUe  that  .the  sauK^fiPeii^.'Sbpuld 

love  contraries  at  the  same  time;  ^that  ho/^oujUliat 

>once  take  ^eli^t  in  himself,  and  ^  .what  is  m^  am- 

'like  faiok;  or^  which  is  the  wmethi^g^that  hA,«riboi4d 

lie  pleased  tfrith  his  o^u  4ii^pinf^>.#nd.^irit}^  owtOii* 

aery  t(^[ether« .  3o.th4^cif  ihejovferfaimji^l^  whp.is 

.  infinitely  happif  ^-his  i^wnsd^Jove  must  pieoesaarily.in*- 

him  to  will  the  happiness  of  others ;  amiunless 

ippiness  might.be  supposed  to  he  pvejudic^  to 
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Itatred  to  hinMelf  to  wi^  ill  to  hie  crealiineB.  in  his 
wUHng- wisely  te'  us,  he  i^oidd  ttanif^i'Mumnlf  to 
be  di8]fileEMd  with  hismrn  happine«^'^^  opetAf  de- 
clart  that  mkeiy  Vs^  mach  mwte  grat^trl  to  hud : 
fbr  hoiT  oin  he  toro  misery  tot  itself,  as. he  nuiit 
needs  do,  if  he  take  pleasure  in  oarsyand  atthe  sune 
time  krre  hims^,  who  is  bo  uiflaitely  happy}  This 
-therefore  we  maj  build  upon  with  as  mutdi  confi- 
dence as  upon  any  first  principle  in  philosophy ;  that 
God  hath  the  same  reason  to  will  our  happiness  as 
we  have  to  will  our  own-;  that  as  we  would  be  bap- 
I^,  because  we  love  oursdves,  so,  because  be  lores 
himself,  he  would  have  us  be  so.  He  loves  khit 
others  should  be  like  hint,  even  -as  erery  other  being 
doth  that  loves :  for  what  he  loves'  in  himself  he 
must  love  in  another,  and  that  which  he  lores:  Id 
ono^ef,'  where  it  is,  he  must  love  to  propagate  to 
anotho',  where  H  is  not ;  and  contequentij,  a^  he 
most  lord  oar  happiness,  because  he  lores  bis  own, 
even  so;  for  the  same  reason,  he  must  love  to  make 
us  happy. 

3.  Utat  in  cooceraing  himself  abont  us,  he  cttn 
have  no  other  end  to  serve,  but  wlwt  we  hare  in 
being  concerned  forours^ves.  He  is  so  mfimtdy 
happy  in  himself,  tiiet  he  can  neither  conintb  nor 
desire  any- good  for  faiihself,  beyond  whatis  contain- 
ed within  the  immensity  of  his  own  being  and  per- 
foetionS :'  so  that  now  he  6hn  have  no  sel£«nds  to 
serve,  beeaute  he  dMh  already  enjoy  all  posnble  de- 
grees of  pevft^^tkmi  and  happiness;  and  to  can  dtme 
nothi^  withbM"hhArieU'>'as  ton-addition'to  Ha  own 
beatitude;  «%(ibhi9--'B0'lnaatt(r'liibeady,  Hbat  it  will 
admit  (^  no  increase.  FVem  hence  therefoee  tre  may 


he  aftmred^  that  he  tiaa  have  no  other  reason  to  om- 
eem  hinlself  about  us,  but  onlj  to  do  us  good :  for 
to  do  us  ihischief  cannot  be  his  end^  because  he  can 
do  himself  no  good  b]r  it ;  his  happiness  being  aLready 
30  complete,  that  it  cannot  possibly  need  our  misery, 
eHhtf  to  inctiease  or  to  serve  as  a  fml  to  it.  It  is 
<mly  want  and  indigence  that  make  one  being  desire 
the  misery  of  another.  If  I  desire  to  rob  anotiier  of 
his  happiness,  it  is  to  increase  or  to  secure  my  own ; 
if  I  desire  to  make  another  miserable,  it  is  eith^  to 
preserve  mysdf  from  being  so,  or  to  procure  mysdf 
that  ill-natured  comfort  of  having  a  companion  ia 
misery*  But  God,  by  the  boundless  happiness  of  his 
nature,  is  infinitely  raised  above  all  such  mean  con- 
dderations,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  tempta- 
tion in  his  nature  to  do  any  thing  but  good  to  his 
creator^.  But  doth  not  the  scripture  tell  us,  that  he 
doetkall  things  far  his  own  glary^  and  that  be  ob- 
tains this  end  as  weU  by  punishing  as  by  rewardmg 
his  creatures  ?  Very  true ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  glory  he  aims  at  consbts  not  m  re- 
ceiving of  any  good  from  us,  but  in  doing  and  com- 
nwnicating  of  all  good  to  us.  For  infinite  goodness 
can  no  otherwise  be  glorified,  than  by  its  own  over- 
flowings and  free  communications;  and  it  can  no 
otherwise  be  glorified  in  the  punishment  of  its  crea- 
tures, but  only  as  it  doth  good  by  it :  for  should  it 
puniEfti  without  good  reason,  it  would  reproach  and 
vilify  itself;  but  if  it  doth  it  for  good  reason,  it  must 
be  because  it  is  good,  either  for  itself  or  others :  for 
itildf  it  cannot  be ;  for  how  can  an  infinitely  happy 
being  reap  any  good  from  another's  misery?  And 
therefore  it  must  be  for  the  good  of  others,  either  to 
reduce  those  who  ttte  ponidied,  or  to  warn  othen 
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by  their  example  from  nmnipg  away  frtna  their  dnt/ 
and  happiness.  So  that  to  do  good  it  the  cnd^ 
God'a  punisbmeiit ;  and  because  it  is  so,  he  ii  f^Oa* 
fied  bjr  it ;  and  considering  that  he  is  so  infimtdy 
happy,  that  he  can  no  ways  serve  himself  by  our  oh-^ 
series,  it  is  impossible  he  shovild  have  any  other  aad 
in  concemiDg  himself  about  us,  but  only  the  gr^ 
and  godlike  one  of  doing  us  good,  and  making  !■ 
happy.  For  the  very  notion  of  au  end  indudes- 
good  ;  and  therefore,  since  the  end  of  God's  concern 
about  us  cannot  be  his  own  good,  it  must  necessarily 
be  ours. 

4.  And  lastly.  That  even  that  good-will  that  we 
bear  to  ourselves  is  only  a  derivation  from,  and  par-, 
ticipation  of,  that  infinite  good-will  which  God  bean 
us.  For  it  is  plain  that  our  natural  instincts  and 
propensions  must  be  derived  from  the  same  fountain 
with  our  natures,  and  consequentiy,  that  God  is  the 
author  of  both ;  and  if  so,  then  that  unquenchable- 
self-love  and  thirst  after  happiness  which  is  im- 
planted in  our  natures  must  needs  be  derived  from 
him,  and  owe  its  original  to  some  overflowing  sparing 
of  love  and  benevolence  in  his  bosom.  For  what 
should  move  him  so  to  contrive  the  frame  of  our 
natures,  as  that  we  cannot  but  love  ourselves  and 
breathe  after  our  own  hairiness,  but  only  his  own 
good-will  to  us  and  tender  care  of  our  happiness  ? 
What  (rther  end  could  he  propose  to  himself,  in 
stamping  this  vehement  propensioo  in  our  natures, 
only  to  excite  us  by  it  to  be  care^  of  ourselves,  and 
to  pursue  our  own  interests  ?  Doubtless,  if  he  had  not 
loved  us  more  than  we  love  ourselves,  he  would 
never  have  caused  us  to  love  ourselves  as  we  do ; 
since  he  could  have  no  other  aim  in  cauung  us  to 


Jp  sq^  but^oujtjr  j^.oU^  us  to  Iie6ieii4  ounelv^ 
^n4  C09tribi});6  a^  .we .  ai*e  #tlA^  "tO  ^^  ^^'^^ » w^fiiMBe. 
4d4  ^ncs  yi.wfkSf^tM  WW.  low.*o^  ua.  that  lie 
V^^de^^  to  l^ve.pvrsdTefyi^afi^  ova:  own  «9^Iave  is 
^^]^!Ugi^lse/if^t^fi  ray  and  participation  of  jiip  be- 
n^YA^jl^ip^  {tf^wai^  us, . we ;may  jbe  mr^ii^  is  ;pia«pr  in 
t^;f(K^tain,t]^#n;4t:Qan.i]|Q  19  t^  c^non^  tfe#jt  it 
i|t  flfUf^jU.vmpW,  i!M»«W  iii^Ji  /Wgerow  ,4n  iliifili'  Mwfc 
t|^  ift  pm-.ffwn.  JPor  a^  t^.natqral^ilnve  .<b^  # 
fa^^f^  tow^urcla.  jth^,  ofl^pring  :is  ^  plain!  JMWtiinqi^oC 
^q;fn4u)gent  ci^  wluch  the  ;great  Tajkbec  )^f  j^^ 
hajth  for  all  his  childreQ,  that  he  hath  pQQif^Itt^ 

t^l^^ip.,in.  t^€ir>ip^n^^  sim^  tend^jai^psM»i*l«Bl 
I^jfKfe;t9  ta^  car^for  jthem  wh(m.;theyi^i^fHEi#  p9»- 
i^^jScir  tjipt^selves;  that  hfi,}mth,inQ^^-i^tgf^^|^ 
ifffffijilo  th^  jcpmpassion  and  gopd.«afeitf%  ^  9tlli» 
beings,  to  be  maintained  by  the  alms^  an4r  hV(^ 
vfil^ce  qf  their  fellow^crieatiirc^,.  but  hat}ir  tflpfen 
sequlty  fpr  their  liberal  nurture  an4  e^(ueaj^%,^iii 
tlfp  tMim^f^  bowels  of  theiir  parents :  3P  l**t  yelne^ 
n^^t  prppension  of  s^lfJove .  which  Crod  hatii  j^ 
]^tf4  i^  u^f  is  a  ^aost  genui^  sigfiatfuoe  and,  iear 
p^r^fpn  of  his  beneFolenqe  towards  w;  i^.'Sl^eMrs 
how,  iCfM^eful  he  was  of  us,  thus  to,  take  security  fxf 
ouffi^ves  for  our  own^welfieare,  and  to  oUi^  ua  to 
b^-lmppy,  by  the  most  tender  and  yigcmxis  pa^qn 
ii}  our  natures.  By  all  thcise  cotisideratipi^^  I  rtla^nl^ 
if;  is.  (^.(^l(^r  as  the  sup,  that  Gpd  do|;h  heartily  jki^yfe 
ifs^;ind  )uit)i  as  unfeigned  a  igopd^^w^ll  ior -ps ,  #8.  ivi?^ 
cai)i  .^TOj  ,fQr .  pmisiHyes  p  pp  thst,  jmk^  we  can/  sij^Ph 
pose,  that  we  are  bet^ter  alf'^.to  chpoGii^  for  qar^vea 
t|^^  lie,  Fe  have  at  least  fs  m\if^^x^^3q^  ^o,  tfcqiu- 
e^.if^  i^  ^ices  for  u^-sfi  4n  pm;  owf).  It  is  plain* 
he,^^ji»s,mu^h  pupjfrieBfl#«,OMraflvps„awJ^ 
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thoogli  what  fae  wills  and  chooses  Hyt  M'taay  iii 
sMie  partjeulars  appear  Very  b^^h'-and  s^o^,  y<^ 
Uiat  hiK  inVenliaa  is  gbod,  alftd^Mt  he'irMaH^'lai  wl^ll 
towards  lis  ^  as  we  can  do  towitfds  oui^TetfV'ktid 
therefore,  if  in  the  ^rent  it  prove  iiofa^'w^ll  fift  us 
a»  our  own  contrary  will  and  eht^e  Would  lAkt^tb&e, 
we  tamy  be  mre  tfaftt  H  was  no«  w«iM'oF']^Ood^W!R 
to  j»i-  bii«  for  want  <of  -AJSi  to  ebeote'  wM«  >w^'  bbst 
fbr  «e.  B^Cif  It  appear.  thM  hg  doth  n6t  my 
Wlsh'm^well  to  us  as  we  do  to  ourselres,  hni  aim 
tiMt  he  knows  how  to  dioose  for  tia  a  ^«at'd<eal 
betterthan  we;  then  we  have  idl  the  reti9oil"in  tTie 
ibl6rid4(^  atMpBesee  in  his  choices,  how'j^Vtiu^'^ 
eVMl  44ttf -tnay  iqtpear  to  as,  and' to  jrin  It^bHil^ 
4>it«i><M#iSiivit>uti  in  this  cMedlent  petltttf^;  NUt  dki* 
fgiUk,  &  Ft$ther,hut  thy  wiU  hi  dime. '  WMtft 
brings  me  to, 

'  Hr  The  second  general  head  of  discourse^  tttat 
aft  Obd  hMb  as  good  a  will  to  us  as  we  have  to  tMi^- 
s^es,  s»  he  knows  much  better  what  Is  goodfbr  Us 
than  we.  And  to  prove  the  truth  of  tWs^  it  is  kuf- 
fiCTftnt'that  God  infinitely  exceeds  us  in  khoWledgle 
and  ttndfflstandingv  he  Mag;  OmnMenc;  aitd'havin^ 
all  tilings  beft«e  him  in  -one  ^tire  view  and  pro^pe^; 
whereas  we  gee  but  in  part,- and  bikow  hut  in  piirt, 
and  are  extremdy  i4iallt>w  and  superficial  in  oiircbn- 
ce^^viong  of  those  things  that'  lie  Worfir  U»,  itWch 
must  neicessarily  render  uB  infinitely  tess  capaUe  of 
jsdglng'Wtaat  is  good  for  ourselves  than  he.  And 
t^  will  more  plahily  appear,  by  parHAilarinstai^ceit, 
of  whid)  I  shaH  odiy  prodncethesi  five^ ' 

1.  Thdt  weiiKtirf-«fniesknoW'>ohlf  #hbt1!)  good  filr 
ourafelves  c/!ngly^'bit«€h)dlAK»W*^hftfb'g(»M  fbrU^ 
as^  W^^Ns-ltf'^irtiOle'lHJtlBnJUilc'iiMl'MHi  it.' 
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2.  We  many  tifaes  know  only  what  is  good  far 
OS,  wkh  respect  to  sudi  a  particular  end ;  but  God 
knows  what  is  good  for  us  in  the  main. 

$.  We  many  times  know  this  or  that  to  be  good 
for  us  singly,  and  apart  by  itself ;  but  God  knows 
whether  it  be  good  fen*  us  in  conjunction  with  those 
concomitants  and  consequents  that  are  necessary  to  it 

4.  We  many  times  know  only  what  is  good  for  us 
.  in  respect  to  our  present  temper  and  dispositicni ;  but 

God  knows  what  is  good  for  us  in  reference  to  our 
constant  and  most  abiding  disposition. 

5.  W«  many  times  know  what  is  good  for  us, 
with  respect  to  this  present  state  of  tbings ;  but  God 
knows  what  is  good  for  us,  in  reference  to  our  eter- 
nal condition.  In  all  which  instances,  I  doubt  not 
to  make  it  appear,  that  God  is  much  fitter  to  choose 
for  us  than  we  for  ourselves. 

1.  That  we  many  times  know  only  what  is  good 
for  ourselves  singly ;  but  God  knows  what  is  good 
for  us  as  we  are  parts  of  the  whole,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it.  Man  is  naturally  a  sociable  creature, 
and  as  such  can  never  be  happy  alone.  His  music 
IS  always  best  in  consort :  when  it  consists  of  nu- 
merous voices,  every  one  bears  a  part  with  every 
one.  And  since  our  nature  is  such,  as  that  we  are 
not  comparably  so  well  pleased  with  solitary,  as  with 
sociable  fruitions,  it  is  every  single  man's  interest, 
that  his  own  private  good  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  good  of  the  whole ;  that  it  should  not  grow 
like  a  wen,  by  engrossing  the  nourishment  that  is 
due  to  all  the  other  parts,  but  rise  ancT  increase  in 
such  just  proportions  as  is  consistent  with  the  hap- 
piness of  all  the  rest :  and  there  is  no  man  whatso- 
ever, that  hath  the  least  spark  of  generosity  in  him. 
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but»  to  contribute  to  a  public  good,  would  jojfiiUy 
sulmnt  to  a  grtat  many  private  im^onveniencies ;  and 
would  reckoB  his  oWn  personal  damage  fairly  coori- 
pensated,  by  the  advantage  that  the  public  receives 
l>y  it.  But  so  narrow  and  confined  is  our  prospect 
of  things,  that  in  our  private  choices  we  many  times 
ignorantly  separate  our  own  interest  from  the  pub- 
lic's, and  choose  that  for  ourselves,  which,  should  we 
obtain,  would  prove  very  injurious  to  the  whole. 
We  would  fain  change  our  present  condition  £ot 
some  other,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  would 
•be  mudi  more  advantageous  to  us ;  but  should  we 
obtdn  our  desire,  it  may  be,  the  public  would  be 
much  more  injured  by  it,  than,  ourselves  could  be 
benefited.  Perhaps  we  are  fittest  to  do  good  in  our 
present  station ;  or,  should  we  remove,  some  unwor- 
thy person  may  get  in  our  room;  or  some  person 
that  is  more  worthy  than  ourselves  may  be  displaced 
by  us ;  and  by  a  thousand  other  ways^  which  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend,  our  shifting  of  places  may 
so  puzzle  and  disorder  the  well-laid  scene  of  affairs^ 
that,  had  we  foreseen  it  at  fij^t,  we  should  much  ra- 
ther have  chosen  to  keep  where  we  are.  Again,  we 
lie  under  the  sense  or  apprehension  of  some  great 
calamity ;  and  doubtless,  if  we  might  choose  for  our- 
selves, we  would  immediately  he  delivered  from  it : 
-but  did  we  always  foresee  how  much  good  others 
may  reap  from  our  sufferings,  how  much  our  private 
infelicity  may  conduce  to  the  weal  of  the  public,  I 
hope  we  should  not  be  such  narrow-spirited  persons, 
as,  for  the  sake  of  our  present  ease,  to  neglect  so  fair 
an  opportunity  of  being  pubKc  benefactors  to  the 
world.  But  now  God  hath  such  an  entire  prospect  of 
all  things  before  him,  that  he  (dainly  sees  all  the  little 
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fiubUc-good^..  Afid  aa  4ie  kBinirs/tiuii  w^oanjMttfai 

fMTttr  viabcs  anj  maa'«  )^aitet(o^  9«9tra(^^ 

boitliefiiit^reai  of  ^iicktsin^  pfirl.jii  ^o^iyitiiftiMl  ^firitk 
ihe^iiicsfrt^ctf  the  wbofet  And  faeinc^  iiiiAhfi^finnK' 
tnitienliitf.  single  ends,  we. se^i'he  is  not  ;idbra|rft  j¥oitt 
toi  proceed  in  tbe  most  direct  ia*d  eoOipevidilMtt  vign 
imtaffeBttnifii  winds  about  in  a  Iar^reifci4iftai|  wU^ 
JtoIinloUs -and  taker  in  atbousfnid  ooneusrfgin^^bnd 
anbordinate  deaigDs ;  and  drives,  theianfl  #t.^anQe)be^ 
lore;biin  m  the  course  and  seilM^.c^  <^il9t)(f]d«i)^ 
i^Oiditfadii^  an  this  general  drift  of  tim^  jfehbI#ioil» 
Dcftma  of -particular  men.ai?e  siwetimesr^^jforif^^ 
ftmi  aapaetimes  lmQkwardsyin:jMnra^^  oiiUmcok^ 
4oi%if  yctaUat  last  copapires  in  the>  pulUti^^goodt 
Hrhemof -each  particular  bath:  a  share^i  iiid^ndifthnnt^ 
ftre,  though  for  the  public  good  we  aometiokea^uSevd 
piiesetit  inconvenience,  yet  ahice  we  capnot  be  bapprf 
btit;in  society,  it  is  mucbbetter  for  iisitbrt  weishentd 
tit  dami^ed  than  the  public,  because  the  faaiipiiiess 
of  each  parfdciilar  memfaer  redounds  fiooLthe  widfiu» 
ofrthe  whole  society,  and  is  necesaarify  inspired. in jill< 
and  did  we  but  rightly  undenitand  our  t>wn  nitei»iti 
^we/ahpuld  never  esteem  anything  good  for  ourtelvas 
that  is  a;i3ukianee  to  the  public;  because  wbatsoisvei 
ttot  tsttficars*  I  and  every  man  suffer;  and /junless  1 
could  •  be  bapp}^  alone,  that  can  never  be  for  mytiA 
lerait '  in.  >partiailw ;  .that  is  against  any  intercM  ( tin 
bommm^  > Since. theifefoiN^  the  hi^pinessiofi^eny 
paKt^Hsvinclttdednnfi  thbt  ijf  4te;^wboley-aAdiCpns6» 
q«ieniliy  whatsoever  pM^MM^s^itbe.  pubKctgodd*  is  be^ 
naficialtto  <^ack  particular:  sneaibei^oit>hent3e 
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mi  than  we«^'  ikir^wim^iis  ^geaerally'our  fotesightfi$ 
liKiit^  withinitfie  tiilrrow  horiaon^^f  our  o^^^onrtfl- 
mht  comceras,  bj  lea^on  whereof  we  carinot  maaj 
IhuM  ayoid  chooBing  against  the  ootaMnoii  inteiwU 
CM  hath  the  whole  series  of  things  before  him^  and 
s»  mast  necessarily  see^  even  from  the  bq;hin»g»id 
the 'end^  what  is  for  the  pnblic  intetestr  and  what 
npt^  and  tberefbre,  since  he  who  is  sde  administitatQr 
df  the  puUic  bank  of  hnman  interest  knows  how  to 
make  the>  best  improvement  of  it»'  it*  is^idoiibtlesk 
mildpmons  iadvantageoustfor  ns^  ihait  he  dumld^  itia^ 
nage-aH  our  particular  shares  of  it^  than  that  we 
shoald  reassume  them  in  our  own  hands,  and  manage 
them  separately  by  themselves  t  and  though  ander 
his  conduct  and  management  we  suffer  some  present 
inconreniencies,  yet  so  long  as*  we  are  sure  of  :this^ 
that  the  public  good,  requires^it^  and  it  is  promoted 
by  il^iwehave*all  the  reason  in  the  world  tobesa^ 
tisified.  And  this,  was  the  case  in  tte  text.  The  inw 
csmnenience  which  our  blessed  Inord  did  here  so  eanf^- 
eslly  deprecate  was  indispensably  neceasaiy  fca  tht 
oommonweal  of  men>  in  which  hsmself  had.  a  large 
shanB,^being  a  member  of  the  corporation  *  of  mati^ 
kindc  iso  that  had  God  granted  his  desire^  and  ex* 
eased  him  that  bitter  cup  he  drank,  not  only  maBi- 
kind/in  general,  but  himself  in  partieular^*  as  he  Was 
a  maiHuwould  have  been  very  much  damnified  by  It 
Fbr/he  w6nld  have  been  deprived  of  those  ftlidtiei 
which i he  now  engcrfs-'in-  common  with  iis,«4U  ^he  is 
the  Head  «f  a  glorious  dmndi^  whoauhe  redeemed 
and'puYchased  with  hb  hk>odi'  he>  Wouldi  have  fidtan 
shar*  of  .that  mediatorial  dignity  ta'whkhl  hevisnaw 
advmiced^  and  lostitfaesatisfiletmn  of  being  the  author 
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<if  our  happmess,  and  seeic^  <^  bloied  firuits  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul :  by  all  which  he  hath  been  abun- 
^UiBtly  oompenaated  for  those  Buomaitaiy  aafferiiigs 
he  aadured.  So  that  i&  the  iBsue,  we  aee^  it  was  well  : 
fiir  hitn^  as  well  as  fdr  us,  that  the  wiH  of  God  Uxjk  i 
place,  his  own  personal  share  in  the  coDunon  hi^ipi- 
Besn  of  men  being  enough  to  recompense  him  a  thou- 
sandfold for  whatsoever  he  suffered  to  procure  it 
Upcm  this  account  therefore  it  is  best  that  Grod  should 
oboase  for  us;  because  he  always  chooses  what  is 
good  tofv  us  in  conjunction  with  the  public ;  in  the 
prosperity  whereof  all  our  particular  welfare  is  in- 
valved^ 

8.  We  numy  times  only  know  what  i3  good  for 
us  with  respect  to  such  a  particular  end ;.  but  -Ckxl 
knows  what  is  good  for  us  in  the  main.  The  gene- 
lality  of  men,  we  see,  are  so  nish  and  predpitant  in 
pursuit  of  their  particular  ends,  that  they  commonly 
overlook  those  things  that  are  of  more  general  and 
4»tholic  concern  to  them ;  and  run  themselves  upon 
a  thousand  inconveniencies  for  the  sake  of  such  par- 
ticular goods  as  can  never  make  them  any  reascK»ble 
amends.  Thus  in  our  worldly  affairs,  how  often  do 
we  endanger  our  main  interest,  by  snatching  too 
greedily  at  some  present  good  ?  We  think,  if  we  had 
it,  it  would  serve  such  a  purpose,  and  conduce  to 
such  a  desired  end ;  but  when  we  have  it,  it  proves 
a  mischief  to  us,  and  disappoints  us  of  other  .ends  and 
purposes,  which  are  of  much  greater  weight  and  mo- 
ment to  us :  and,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  that  hath 
been  but  a  diligent  observer  of  his  own  affairs,  but 
rhath  found  by  experience,  that  many  of  those  things 
which  for  such  or  such  purposes  he  hath  earnestly 
coveted,  have  proved  in  the  main  extremely  preju- 
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didd  to  bim ;  that  either  jus  health  or  his  estate,  his 
peace  or  his  reputation,  which  are  ttie  main  ingre- 
dients of  oar  temporal  welfare,  hath  been  ireiy  much 
impaired  by  the  acquisition  of  some  of  tliose  goods 
which  he  most  impatiently  longed  for.  And  how 
often  have  we  seen  men  impoverished  by  those  plea* 
sures,  ^disquieted  by  those  profits,  made  infiunous  by 
those  honours,  and  unhealthful  by  that  ease  which 
they  have  doted  on,  and  pursued  with  the  greatest 
impafience !  So  fond  are  we  generally  of  our  little 
particular  ends,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  them  we 
•ddom^eoBSult  om  «i*in  interest ;  we  eonswler  onlyi 
that  this  or  that  good  will  serve  this  or  that  purpose, 
and  so  we  immediately  let  fly  our  desires  and  endea- 
Tomv  after  that,  without  ever  inquiring  whether  it 
will  not  be  more  prejudicial  to  us  in  general,  than  it 
can  be  beneficial  in  this  or  that  particular :  in  which 
case,  if  we  had  but  our  own  w91s,  Ire  should  many 
times  ruin  omrsdves  for  trifles,  and  sacrifice  all  the 
happiness  of  our  lives  to  the  present  gratification  of 
some  fbnd  and  unreasonable  desire. 

But  now  God,  in  the  conduct  and  managament  of 
our  affairs,  considers  our  whole  case,  and  hath  all  our 
circimistances  together  in  his  view,  and.  so  cannot 
but  know  whether  this  or  that  particular  good  be 
consistent  with  our  welfare  in  the  general :  and  where- 
as we,  like  men  in  a  fever,  do  tor  our  pvesent  ease 
and  refifeshment  oftentimes  long  most  impatiently 
for  what  is  moA  fauitful  and  ii^rious  to  us^  Godf 
like  a  wise  physician,  consists  our  futuve  hedth  more 
than  our  present  ease;  and'haiing  an  infiiUihle  pros- 
pect of  our  iv4iole  case  and  circwastances,  suits  all 
his  pfvescriptions  to  the  necessities  of  our  condition, 
and  not  to  the  Idind  impiatiencies  of  our  appetites 
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j[iiaiongit)^i' tie  ihfMy'mt^j»i^ 
W^  desii^  'irould  be  oitf  6fiia«^r  te4'«b«rbfbiP^  imi^^rf 
teMer  iAercy^diooiieststh^i^^^ 
dtviiy"  US.  1%at  patient  woald1)eMcoiiiited  vdyuiK 
i^^^oimble,  tliat  should  fall-  out  'tritfa  Mt  pkyridan 
foir 'disturbing  his  sleep  when  he  is  ittcKnii^  toa  le* 
diitfgy,  or  denying  him  drink  in  afbt^r  or  a^drapsT'; 
Ib^use/thoiigh  what  he  desires  b  good  tcnrihompsr^ 
dciilEtr  ends  of  his  ease  and  I'e&e^aknft;  yet  it  i9  ap- 
yeltHnOy  destructive  to  him  in  the  midn.  Thiis^  idoubU 
1^,'  it  wouM  have  been  very  well  for  Joaeph/  as  to 
niaby  particular  ends»  not  to  faavte  hten  mid  by  his 
M^ren  br  ^prisoned  in  Egypt ;  and  douMleM,  had 
ft*  if^  left  to^  his  owtr  Option^  he  would  rattdi  ititker 
til^e^bhdsen  to  continue  at  home,  owlai^  the  cuievand 
j^iatMUage  of  an  indblgent  fathCT :  but  had*  -lie  seen, 
ik  find  did;  firom  the  first  fink  of  the  chain  of  kb  fete 
i^'  t^e  last,  and  how  inseparably  his  aftemadvanDo&- 
vHeiit'  w^  connected  to  his  p^iesent  sufierkiga,  in  the 
cbmte  and  iseries  of  things,  he  would  doubtless  have 
Wittingly  chosen  as  God  did  fen*  him;  since,  though 
the 'Contrary  had  been  well  for  him  in  some  parti- 
tiulars^  yet  this  was  much  better  in  the  general. 

8:  We  many  times  know  only  this  or  that  to  be 
godd  for  us  singly,  or  apart  by  itself;  but  God  knows 
whether  it  be  good  for  us  in  conjunction  with  those 
c^comitants  and  consequents  that  in  the  coorBe  of 
tftings  are  necessary  to  it.   For  the  divine  providence, 
which  runs  through  all  things,  hath  disposed  and  con- 
nected them  into  such  a  series  and  order,  that  there 
is  no  single  event  or  accident  (but  what  is  purely 
tkntraculous)  that  depends  not  on  the  whole,  and  hath 
innlhnerable  causes  antecedent  to  it,  innumerabk 
cotacurrences  going  hand  in  haUd  with  it^  and  innu- 
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mdtftUe*  canaequeQuto  att^ding  4t.  But  so  aarrow 
and  confined  is: oiflr  prospect  oC  things,  that  we  lonlj 
we  that  ptart  of  their  series  «nd  order  that  is  at  jpre- 
aent. before  us:  and  there  are  innumerable  thipg3^ 
liotb4:;oncomitant  and  consequent  to  eveij  events  that 
are  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  cognizance ;  by  reason 
of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  infallible 
judgment,  either  of  the  good  or  evil  of  almost  ^ny 
event  that  befalls  us ;  because,  though  we  may.be  se- 
cure that  such  an  event,  single  or  apart  by  itsolG  may 
be  good  or  evil  for  us ;  yet,  for.  all  we  kqow,  jn  the 
mkoka  series  of  thii^,  there  be  such  cppcpn^tapt^Qr 
consequent  events  inseparable  to  it,  as  may  qiufe.^ajlr 
ter  its  nature,  and  render  that  evil,  which  considercjd 
singly  may  be*  good  for  us ;  or  that  good,  which  cqor 
sidered  •singly  may  be  evil.  So  that  in  our  choice  of 
events,  we  are  necessitated  for  the  most  part  tp 
choose  in  the  dark;  because  we  see  so  Uttl^  o|C  t^e 
whole  series 'of  things,  and  of  the  drcuoostante^ 
wherewith  events  are  accompanied  and  atteiic^d, 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  determine  which  is 
good  or  which  bad  for  us.  We  many  times  lck)k  on 
such  an  event  as  highly  good  for  us,  and  extremely 
desirous ;  and  believe  that  if  we  should  compass  it, 
we  should  be  extremely  happy:  but,  poor  short- 
tni^ted  creatures  that  we  are,  we  see  neither  the 
company  nor  the  train  of  it.  If  this  event  doth  be- 
fiill  us,  according  to  the  series  of  things,  a  thousand 
others  must;  and  what  they  will  prove,  we  are  pot 
able  to  prognosticate ;  and,  for  all  we  know,  the  mis- 
chief of  them  may  abundantly  outweigh  the  befaefit 
of  this ;  and  did  we  but  foresee  all  that  goes  along 
with,  and  all  that  must  follow  it,  we  should  be  many 
times  most  afraid  of  what  we  most  eagerly  desire. 
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^ii.^erc^ip^.beuig/Qiir  v<oaae,  bam  fxibaamif  mifit 
BBC^  "^n^  to  iMke>^hoA068  jCbr  •ouiwlTai ;  siooe  it  is  at 
B^^  an  iiqaal4figrirwt^fi4dier  what  me  ehooeeinU  prove 
a^,f»^H^,pQl^opA«  But  God)  being  the  svpmBe  or^ 
<^f^r  4^  4i^po$er  of  things,  must  needs  have  them 
aA,||Qgethf;r  eotk^y  jiq  hi&  view ;  and  having  the  <fint 
li;(^,p£thei^bole.chwiof  caufles  ia  bifi  own  hands, 
i9,Eu^t  hut  jdainly  see  all  the  intemvediate  ones  ftom 
tlfe^jlfeginning  to  the  end.  And  aiaoe  his  power  is 
tij^  p^se^  mot' only  of  idl  aetaal  events^  hat  emen  of 
t|^  PQfs^b(i)ft)r  of  those  that  sh^  never  befactnal*  be 
apirtf«i^)ed/3  <disceia  the  utmost  issues  of  evergr  foma^ 
b^  i|s.  w^  w  actual  eyeaU  aod  see  the  reaMtfat  e£» 
fi^qta  apd  4:ausequeBts  that  ere  in  the  wombs  of  ail 
aotuoi  and  possihle  caxises  and  princi^s :  and  barai^ 
aU't^ngjs  that  .a)w,  <^  that  may  be,  in  tus  view,  he 
4pth  PQt  only  see  what  is  good  or  hurtful  to  lis,  bat 
^h^  would  be  so,  if  it  were  actual  and  existing.  So 
^H»t  he  needs  not  try  ^nperiments  upon  as,  to  know 
nfhat  is  heneficial  or  injurious  to  us ;  because  ^tha 
operation  and  ^con^uence  of  every  possible  .evmit 
is  /as  obvious  to  his  all-^eomprehending  icnowiedge,  be- 
Cpre,  as  after  it  is  befiallen  us.  And  hence  it  is  ini« 
possible  for  him  to  be  mistaken  in  his  cfadces ;  be* 
cause  he  (knows  as  wdl  bdbrehand  what  things 
would  be,  if  they  were,  as  what  they  are,  when  they 
actually  exist.  And  though  we  may  sometimes  perw 
v^  the  nature  of  things  l^  our  abuse  of  them,  and 
make  that  «vil  to  us  wMoh  is  really  good ;  yet  Gtod 
CfUiQOt  he  mistaken,  so  as  to  prescribe  us  for  pbjrsiG 
what  is  in  its  own  nature  poison ;  and  consequeatly, 
it  h^  love  us  but  as  well  as  we  love  oursdves,  (as  I 
have  dejQdonstrated  he  doth,)  he  must  needs  choose 
hej^er^^JW  than  we;  because  he  sees  tbs  utmost 
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c(Hi^iieaU«fftU  that  doth 'CPT can  be£dl  us;  and  bo 
cacDot  he  uiq)oaed  oo  by  shows  and  fUbe  appear- 
SDcea,  as  we-oftAntunes  are.  And  of  this  I  shall  onl^ 
give  yxM  oae  iostwice ;  wlueh  is  thait  ofgoodt^  Jit- 
cob«  when  he  lost  his  son  Joseph ;  whtdi  we  plainljr 
9eeiby'the<sorrowhe  repressed,  as  it  was  an  accideat 
that  h^ipened  sore  aganst'  his  will,  end  which  he  ' 
woidd  have  ^adiy  prevented,  had  he  been  but  aware 
of  iL  iBut  it  is  plain  the  good  man  saw  but 'a  little 
way  into  the  smes  of  thii^ ;  he  saw  his  loss,  but  he 
saw  Bot  the  issues  of  it :  tor,  doubtless,  had  he'  be- 
held (that  train  efh^^  consequents  tbstwtts  chain- 
ed and  annexed  to  it;  how  it  tended^  notonljto  Ji>> 
.  seph's  edruMsement,  but  to  the  preservation '  rf '  him- 
setf  wad  his  fiamily  fimn  the  ensimig  famine,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  a  friend  to  himself,  and  a 
father  to  his  familj.  than  to  hare  counter-Toted  God 
in  his  choice  and  ejection  fbr  him.  But  it  -Was  wdl 
for  Jacob  that  God  saw  fiirther  into  the  consequents 
of  things  than  he ;  for  if  he  had  not,  not  only  Joseph 
had  fiiissed  of  bis  preferment,  but  himscif  and  all  his 
family  had  been  in  a  great  deei  of  dangor  of  perbh- 
iog  in  the  famine.  So  that  whea  all  k  done,  yon  see, 
the  wisest  xx>urae  we  can  take,  is,  to  resign  up  omv 
selves  into  the  bands  of  God ;  who,  seein^the  utmost 
issues  and  consequents  of  things,  ean  never  lie  mis> 
taken  in  choosing  what  is  best  fbr  us. 

4.  We  many  times  know  only  what  is  good  fbr  ns 
iritik  respect  to  our  [H'esent  temper  and  disposition ; 
but  God  knows  what  is  good  fiv  us  in  reference  ta 
our  constant  and  aiost  abiding  condition.  We  are  a 
sort  of  creatures  that  are  extremely  ficKle  and  fmita-  ' 
Uc ;  our  hunours  change  npoo  evf»y  new  occasion, 
aad  fiw  dtaiicf,  iike  the  weatheroodu,  lodk  «datW7 
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icayB  upon  eviHgr  cfirtiwy  iVfnd«;f^9fF^^^  99e.e(i0ae 
vfmifMBd  Jbfjr  aqd  t^y  o£.iKiQkbm;  ti^'f  sb^ms  to  01 
Bowv  loidiaiMin^tbe  quite  w^f^ry^^^m^^^it^nliimesin 
tfiQ  same  hourwejare  ae^cmlsoftB  afviei^h  BatiftiU 
wie.  depose  aocwding  to  .ottr^yrasedtitempQryrand 
stUlf.aa  this  fiiten^  wx  lattear  chmc^  thu^aM'  ai^d-raii 
a.tUt  at  our  femer.  So  that  abould  ever^  fthtiig:iifip<- 
pen  to  us  that  we  deaune  and  wi^  fifiSf  Wie  atiQidd  bfc 
the  moati  miamible  creatorea  in.'  the  niorld ;  ainde 
whit  we  chQoae in  this,  hour  we  aboidd  wjeetiiit^tfce 
neKtti  (md.  what  weionged  for  to-daj  ve  nsh^^pMd 
mUL  of  to^nouraw...  And ^sinoe  mmm. 
1(190  wf  flow  wh^txnipd  ^  shall  be  x>f  iB|im»^op^  «U 
that  he. can  teU»  that  which  iasnqst  agreeiddo'to.hixa 
nowj  may  be  most  disagreeable  to  him^thont;  wA  jf 
be  should  change  his/presmt  mindfaait ia  ireisf.Iiliefy 
he  n»agr«  he  =  wiU  immediate  unwish:  what :  he  <  j|o«r 
wisheafor»  and  dearly  repent  of  what  he^noatrhettrlft* 
\j  chooses.     How  Hbeia  is  it  poasible  that  w/efahould 
dioose  well  and  wisely  for  ourselves,  all  whose  cfaoiees 
do  depend  on  a. temper  that  is  so  everlastingly  fickle 
and  variable  ?  But  now  God,  who  foresees  what  our 
most  constant,  lasting^  and  durable  temper  will  be,  is 
much  better  able  to  adapt  events  to  it,  and  to  ccm« 
trive  all  our  drcumstonces  into  a  fair  accommoda- 
tion with  it :  and  though  it  is  impossible  but  he  must 
sometimes  cross  us,  because  our  humours  do  so  ^vaity, 
and  we  do  so  often  cross  and  contradict  ourselves; 
yet,  knowing  best  what  our  standing  and  permanent 
temper  will  be,  he  must  needs  know  best  also  what 
will,  be  moat  constantly  convenient  for  us  and  agree* 
able  to  us*    For  if  he  be  cordially  our  friend,  as  it  is 
apparent  he  is„he  will  not  so  much  consult  the  gra« 
tificatioa  of  our  peevish,  fickle,  and  unoonstant  ^hih 
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sitioii;  amd  if  Ke  lmb#  mudi  IJetMr  than  we'wftAt 
our  nidM  ^dumentWftiiper  atid  dte{K)dtkm  wiU  tie, 
tis  it '  kr !  apparent  he  doth,  he  m«ist  needi  be  much 
abler  to  suit  and  aooammodate  it  with  conrenient 
events  and  ciibumBtanceft.  Of  this  you  have  a  te^ 
markable  in^tanc^  in  <he  method  of  God's  Conducting 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  into-  Canaan.  DoUbtlessi  had 
they  had  their  own  choice/  they  would  have  been 
inhmediately  translated  fit>m  their  miserable  bondage 
infto  that  happy  land :  but  God  knew  tlieir  standing 
Ctoipiir  betterthan  thef  didl^irtown';  he  taw  they 
Were  a  Milpid,  stubborn,  and  untriictable  people;  attd 
as  yet -wholly  uncapaUe  of  such  a  propitious  change  \ 
and  that  if  he  had  conducted  them  into  Canaan  di- 
fec^y,  and  in  a  moment,  they  would  hare  presently 
forgot  their  Benefactor,  and  let  loose  themselves  to 
ail'lieeiMioiisnesS'atid  wickedness;  which  must  have 
htttm^y  shortened  their  prosperity,  and  hastened  it 
into  an  untimely  ruin :  and  therefore  God  saw  it  ne- 
cessary to  continue  them  sbnoe  time  longer  in  Egypt, 
that  so,  by  his  mighty  woriks  there,  he  might  awaken 
their  stupid  minds  into  an  awfiil  sense  of  his  ma* 
jesty  and  power.  And  when,  by  hb  outstretched 
arm,  he  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  he  made 
them  wander  about  forty  years  in  the  wilderness : 
whereas,  had  he  led  them  directly  on,  a  veiy  few 
daysT  marches  would  have  brought  them  into  Canaan. 
But  be  considered  their  stubborn  temper,  which  was 
not  yet  capable  to  bear  a  prosperous  condition,  till  it 
was  throughly  disciplined  for  it  in  the  school  of  afilic* 
tion ;  till  it  was  broken,  and  tamed,  and  civiliced,  aind 
rendered  more  tractable  and  obsequious.  And  thoi^ 
in  thus  dealing  with  them  hd  acted  quite  contrary  to 
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tb^r  preseat  Immour  and  desires;  yM  did  he  act 
ttOBt  Bdvantageoudy  for  them/  caoadermg  their 
rtafndiQg  g^ius  attd  temper :  for  had  he  trananritted 
them  into  Canaaa  with  all  tihoae  barbarons  tonditiomr 
that  Chef  brought  out  of  EgTF^f  their  proepenXy 
would  hare  only  heightened  their  insolence,  and 
hasten^  their  ruin:  and  accordingly,  Deiit.  tiii 
Hones  telh  them  at  large,  that  ail  God's  seirerities  to 
than  in  the  wilderness  were  to  di^x)se  them  fi>t  the 
hq^py  eonifition  of  Canaan ;  to  prove  and  polish 
thete^  to  toeak  and  humble  their  untractable  spirits, 
md  do  them  good  in  the  latter  end;  as  you  may  see^ 
ter.  %»,  5, 16.  Aad  if  Ood  choose  to  do  what  it 
best  for  usr  with  req>ect  to  our  standing  temper  and 
disposition,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain'  that  he 
sometames  crosses  oar  more  fickle  and  variable  hn* 
moars  and  fancies. 

6.  And  lastly,  We  many  times  know  only  what  is 
good  for  us  with  respect  to  this  pnesent  state  of  things^ ; 
but  God  knows  what  is  good  for  us  in  reference  td 
our  eternal  condition.  For  we  being  a  sort  of  crea* 
tures  that  are  bom  to  live  for  ever,  in  eternal  weal 
or  woe,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  very  small  moment  to 
U8»  whether  we  are  happy  or  miserable  here ;  it  is  no 
more  than  ti  short  night's  dream  of  pain  or  pleasure 
to  a  man  that  hath  fourscore  or  a  hundred  years 
to  consume  in  ddights  or  torments ;  and  when  we 
awake  in  eternity^  all  that  is  past  will  seem  a  dream 
to  us  in  the  presenoe  of  those  nevier-endii^  ages  of 
joy  or  nusery  before  us.  But  yet  so  fond  are  we  ge- 
nially i^  the  present,  that  we  most  commonly  choose 
without  any  regard  to  the  future.  In  onr  choice  of 
ctjeatfl^  iv«e  seldom  project  beyond  our  present  plea* 
sure;  if  #ie  thing  wiH  but  please  us  now,  we  rarely 
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■trouble  our  heads  to  tnquirA  what  mfluence  it  may 
bsTe  on  our  eternal  pleannre  or  pain ;  yea,  and  many 
tioies  if  we  ahould,  it  would-  be  to  no  purpose ;  be- 
f:ause  in  most  of  those  goods  we  choose  and  covet, 
there  are  a  thousand  snares  we  cannot  discern,  as 
well  a*  a  thousand  advantages  which  we  are  not 
aware  o^  in  those  evils  and  calamities  which  we 
run  away  irom.  We  are  not.  able  to  ftvesee  bow  many 
ways  our  souls  may  be  endangered  by  those  outward 
goods  we  covet ;  nor  yet  how  many  spiritual  bless- 
ings those  outward  evils  may  be  pregnant  wit^  Ot 
which  we  are  so  startled  and  affrightad :  so  that. in 
most  of  our  choices,  we  can  took  no  fartber  than  our 
present  convenience ;  but  what  effect  they  may  have 
upon  our  everlasting  fata,  we  can  never  certainly 
know,  till  the  event  hath  determined  it.  Thus  ia 
this  great  lottery  of  goods  and  evils,  we  shortsighted 
xreatures  ai::e  &in  to  choose  at  a  venture ;  and  till 
the  event  hath  determined  what  our  choices  are,  we 
know  not  whether  they  are  blanks  or  prizes.  So 
that  if  we  always  bad  what  we  choose,  God  only 
knows  the  mischief  that  would  foUow  upon  it :  £m 
to  be  sure,  every  man  wouJd  be  prosperous;  and  if 
every  man  were  so,  how  many  thousands  wouJbl  ptf> 
rish  for  ever,  for  want  of  the  saving  remedy  of  at 
fliction ;  whicb  is  as  indispensably  necessary  to  th* 
reclaiming  of  some  persons,  and  putting  them  into  A 
oqiadty  of  happiness,  as  food  is  to  satisfy  our  huB> 
ger,  or  nonrisbment  to  sustain  our  lives.  Lord,  what 
miserable  creatures  then  should  we  b^  shoiddst  thiMi 
be  so  regardless  of  ns,  to  allow  us  our  wiUf,  whoibav^ 
ing  so  small  a  prospect  beytmd  tbie  state  of  tbii^a, 
should  many  times,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  conve- 
nience, choose  what  might  occasioD  our  etemid  woe ! 
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£|}|t  C}qd»  \ii9mg  o^x  heat  pimi^  mnalijneedhi  lie  snp* 
pQ9^  to  ixlte^d  our  tnaiu  iaterecijtt  which  benig 
V^gcid  ID  our  etersDal;  state)  he  inuet  needs  be  much 
^ra  cpQcemed  abQut^tlian  about,  our  haj^HBessand 
^nyepienci€;&  in  ^his  present  conditioii:  nor  indeed 
l^ould  h^  be  our  fnendp  should  h^  advance  omr  pn* 
sent  interest  to  the  prejudice  of  our  soiib  and  ini4 
^rtal  concerns.  So  tli^t  if  he  love  us,  as  wa;4tf£ 
piost  sure  he  doth,  the  main  drift  and.  design,  of  hia 
prQvid|9nce  over  us  mm%  be  to  secure  ouc:  fcappinesA 
if^.thie.  world  to  come;  and  when  this  can^iot/baJs^ 
f  ured.  but  by  the  damage  of  our  eartlify;  te^oj^anenta^ 
it, is  a  mercy  and  kindness  to  m,  to  flitig  ^ikat  jhuttH 
|Hsr  ayerboard,  to  save  our  precious  audi  imnfortal 
freight.  But  he,  having  a  most  peifect  •  inttti|i0»  af 
t^  ipmost  nature  apd^utpftost  consequents  of  tbuigi} 
(^pnot  but  discern  ^Jbfaose  stpps^and  twrmngnwiueaiir 
our  temporal  and  eternal  inl^erest  do  dash  ^ndjia<n»# 
f($re  witb  one  anpthei?:;  and  having  a  p^rfb<tt  insight^ 
of  aU  their  competition,  whare  the  one:  cinabbdib 
advanced  without  Upte  d^presedon  of  the  other^ihe 
must  needs  know»  u^finit^y  better  thaa.  w/fyhow^M 
prefer  pur  main  interest,  and  to-iChoo9e  what  Urbeab 
for  us...  For  he.  knowang\ best ^what^  our  stemper  ii^ 
and  what  the  consequents  of  things  are^^^eanneiiM 
ignorant  of  whait  is  best  for  tfs,.aad  mosit  i  oonduelve 
to  our  eternal  interest ;  wbe^er  prospmty  orad^eii^ 
spt^  be  lEia&st  £or  our  souls^  and  mMt^  fiw jtbe  liiecinri^ 
o^tom  virtue  and  innocence  ;:>and'. knowing  this;  hei 
can  so-aopommodate tdl  events.to  ouni^aritnaLnecssw' 
siti^,  >a^  Ithat  they  sbaUfall  woidc  together  fiiv  eor 
e^i^ai^goodv  £ Andii£ atidny  tim^ihe  seea.it i^neces^^ 
sary  for  our  spiritual  good^*  to:  ivatnict  mciiy  roda^or 
ta  dte^pliW^  lift  liftaflUiition^ii;^  ia.dnfinifeei.tneitj^in 
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him  to'CFMs  our  h&oA^riBa,  by  iMentip&ag  oat  be- 
loved ease  and  pvatpetitf.  And  if  wt  saw  but  what 
he  sees,  when  he  Comets  and  chaBtises  us,  and  knew 
the  reawiui  of  his  actions,  we  would  doubtless  beseecU 
him  to  do  as  he  doth ;  and  whilst  we  were  smarting 
under  his  lairties,  we  should  be  adoring  his  goodness 
for:  nuking'  such  wise  provisioD  for  out  wdfhre. 
Thu^^when  David  was  hunted,  Uke  a' partridge  on 
$ki  Mouniamg,  by  those  successive  afflictions  which 
6od  let  Ay  at  him,  he  doubtless  concluded  himself 
to  be  veij  severely  dealt  with  ;  and  would  God  but 
baveaUowedMin  to  choose  his  own  &te,  he'wmiM 
nsttch  taCher  have  chosen  to  have  lived  in  an  unin- 
lenupted  ddm  <rf  prosperity,  than  to  be  exposed,  ta 
he  waBiitd-the  incessant  storms  of  an  adverse  fortune. 
But  when  experience  had  better  instructed  him  what 
were  the  reason  of  God's  actions,  how  necessaty  they 
wiBBeito  C(HTect  his  foBies  «nd  corb  the  extrava* 
gdodBB  df  his  vatore ;  be  was  then  plunly  t:onvinced, 
t^t'lSod  had  deak  much  better' by  him  than  he 
wbuld'bave  deak  by  himself;  and  was  forced  to  ae^ 
kAowUdgSj  that  it  was  w^  forfaim  Uiat  he  was  af- 
flioted;  For  b^/bn I wm tf^eted,  sadth  he,  Jwent 
attra^t'hut  nmt  hmt>*  I  itpt  thy  atrnwumdrntntt, 
Psafan  cxiiu  67. 

;  .80  that  by  all  these  iastaniSes  ^ou  plainly  see,  ibm.' 
God  baa  choose  much  betterfitf  U8,than  wefervnii-' 
sdi^avf  .aiid  therefore,  if  to  Uiis  you  add  what  hafli 
beta  It)  brgc^  proved,  that  he  is  as  heartily  our 
fiiead^  as  we  can  be  our  own,  it  willfk«m  hence  ne- 
cessarily follow,  thab  it  ia  Diudi  tetter  for  ns,  that 
hn  will  concerning  us  would  take  ^ecti  thw  any 
coniiiaiy  mUiordenR  0£ohp  cw^   - 

liWhabtfaoBiinnaina^bnt^hWwilft  all  ctebrftiliess 
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and  alacrity  we  resign  up  oursdves  into  the  hands 
of  God^  and  submit  all  our  choices  and  desires  to  his 
heavenly  will ;  who,  having  as  unfeigned  an  affiecdoa 
for  us  as  we  can  have  for  ourselves,  and  much  better 
prospect  of  our  affairs  than  we,  must  needs  manage 
our  concerns  to  much  greater  advantage  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do.  Why  then  should  we  murmur  and 
repine  at  any  thing  that  befalls  us  ?  Are  we  wiser  than 
God  ?  No.  Or  can  we  pretend  to  be  more  careful  of 
our  interest  than  he  is  ?  Neither.  In  the  name  of 
goodness,  what  would  we  be  at,  then  ?  Would  we 
have  him  resign  up  our  concerns  to  ourselves,  and 
not  intermeddle  any  farther  in  our  affairs  ?  God  for- 
bid, that  either  he  should  have  so  little  regard  of  US| 
or  that  we  should  be  such  traitors  to  our  own  in- 
terest !  For  on  this  side  hell,  I  know  nothing  more 
formidable,  than  for  God  to  let  us  alone,  and  give  us 
up  to  our  own  wills  and  desires.  And  if  I  should 
hear  him  thus  bespeaking  me  from  the  battlements 
of  heaven,  ^'  O  foolish  creature,  since  what  I  do  will 
'^  not  please  thee,  and  thou  art  so  dissatisfied  with 
**  my  conduct  and  management,  from  henceforth  I 
**  will  cross  thy  desires  no  more ;  but,  let  the  event 
"  prove  good  or  bad,  I  will  comply  with  thy  choices, 
^  and  order  all  things  to  happen  to  thee  according 
"  to  thy  own  will ;"  I  think,  I  should  look  on  myself 
as  the  most  forlorn  and^  abandoned  wretch  on  this 
side  hell ;  as  one  utterly  excluded  from  the  greatest 
Uessing  that  belongs  to  a  creature ;  and  if  I  had  any 
hope  of  his  re-acceptance,  I  would  on  my  bended 
knees  resign  back  myself,  and  all  that  concerns  me, 
into  his  hands  again.  I  would  beseech  him,  above 
all  things,  not  to  leave  me  to  myself;  not  to  throw 
me  from  his  care,  or  discharge  me  from  his  conduct ; 
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and  if  Icnitld  |u%T)sil<w)th,)iiM'<trtake-m«'agiriii  Into 
his  care  and  protectioii,  1  would  promiie  iiever"Wi^ 
pine  agarast  him  oiore,  but  cheierfuUy  submit 'td'hiK 
hcsvenly  willi  how  severelj  soever  he  should  thiiA 
good  to  deal  with  me.  And  this,  not  only  I,  'but 
every  man  else  would  do,  that  trulj  loves  .himsd^ 
wjd  understands  his  own  interest :  iicir  where  can  onr 
concerns  be  better  or  safer,  lodgcxl  than  .ia.  the  haads 
»£  that  infinite  wisdonit  that  knows  v^hat  is.best  fol: 
us;  and  that  infinite  goodness,  that  wills  what  it 
knows  Ijest;  and  of  that  infinite  power,  thatdotb 
wli;U  it  wills?  \Viiy  then  sbouhl  any  man  'be<  difr- 
pleased  that  hisafTairs  are  not  managed  hisiown-way, 
when  we  are  so  sure  of  this,  that  they:  are  managed 
1^  one  that  bath  much  more  skill  to  manage  them 
than  we ;  and  one  that,  having  the  same  fove  for-  us 
that  we  have  for  ourselves,  will  lie  sure  tq  manage 
them  to  the  l)est  advantage  ?  And  since  there  is  the 
same  benevolence  towards  us  in  God's  will,  that  there 
is  in  ours  towards  ourselves,  how  much  better  is  it 
for  us  that  his  should  take  effect,  that  is  guided  by 
such  an  infallible  wisdom,  than  ours,  that  hath  no- 
.  thing  to  conduct  and  steer  it  but  a  blind  sense,  or 
at  best  a  shortsighted  reason?  Wherefore,  Uiough 
our  affairs  go  never  so  contrary  to  our  wills  in  this 
present  state  of  things,  yet  this  we  may  build  upon, 
that  it  is  best  that  things  should  be  as  God  wiU.have 
them.  And,  as  when  we  are  grown  up  to  the  age 
of  men,  we  thank  our  )>arents  for  those  loving  seve- 
rities they  exercised  towards  us  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, and  not  able  to  govern  ourselves ;  because  then 
we  see,  that  if  they  had  let  us^tiavc  our  childish  wills, 
and  given  the  reins  to  our  wild  passions  and  apa- 
tites, we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  undone  Q»f- 
vol..  IV.  L  1 
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selyes :  so  when  we  come  to  our  full  stature  in  Christ, 
and  are  grown  up  into  a  state  of  perfection,  then  we 
shall  see  reason  to  admire  and  praise  the  goodness  ot 
Grod  for  those  merciful  denials  and  kind  severities, 
upon  the  account  of  which  we  now  murmur  and  re- 
pine against  him ;  and  be  fully  convinced,  that  it 
was  happy  for  us  that  we  were  not  suffered  to  be 
our  own  carvers ;  but  had  all  our  allowances  carved 
out  to  us  by  the  wise  and  gracious  providence  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  Whensoever  therefore  we  are  cross- 
ed by  his  providence  in  any  of  our  desires,  let  us  but 
consider  how  unfeignedly  he  loves  us,  and  how  much 
more  fit  he  is  to  choose  for  us  than  we ;  and  then  we 
shall  see  infinite  reason  to  acquiesce  in  his  providence, 
and  to  join  with  our  Saviour  in  this  excellent  prayer. 
Father,  not  our  wills,  but  thy  will  be  done. 


END  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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